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DIBTSICT OF MABBACHUBETTB, to wH : 

DuCrice Cl$rV» Ojfice, 
B« it remembered, that on the 9d daj of October, A. D. 1890, in the fifty-fourth vear of 
the Independence (if Ine United State* of America, Flan it Gould, of the mid diitrict, hai de- 
KMited in tbi« Office the title of a book, the right whereof they claim ai Proprietors, in the words 
fcllowinf. to wtt : '- Lecturea on the Baered Fvetnr of the Hebrewi, by Robert Lowtb, D. D. Lord 
Biahup of London Translated fiom the orifinal Latin by 6. Grrefory, F. A. S. A new Edition 
with Notes by Calrin E. Stowe, A. M. *Opus enim de Sacra Powi absolutissimum, nemo est, 
opinor, in his stndiis versstus, qni noii perle^erit ; nemo, oui non summam admirationem attulo- 
rit cum arguroeiiti disnitas, at ernditi auctoris singulars Judicium, turn Latini sermonis Tenustas 
•e nitor.^ " — &> Wiliimm Jones. In conformity to the Act of the Congress of the United StatesL 
•ntitled, " An Act for the eneouragetnent of Learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts, and 
books, to the authors and proprietors of such copies, during the times therein mentioned :" and 
also to an act entitled, ' An act supplementary to an act. entitled, An act for the encouragement 
of learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts and hooks, to the authors and proprietors of 
such copies dnring iIk- times therein mentioned, and extending the benefits thereofto the arts of 
designing, engraving and etching historioal and other prints." 
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At difierent periods in the history of mankind, Providence 
raises up men who are destined to effect a comple te revolution 
in the intellectual character of their age, and to exert an influ- 
ence whicF will not cease while time endures. These are the 
leaders of the human race in the career of improvement, an of- 
fice for which they are fitted only by unyielding independence and 
hardihood of understanding, the result of a peculiarly happy men- 
tal structure cooperating with peculiar circumstances ; and they 
deserve, more than any others, the title of vicegerents of God on 
earthy for under Him and by His appointment they rule the world 
of mind. 

Of this number was Robert Lowth, a name which will ever 
be held in veneration by the student of Sacred Literature. His 
father, the Rev. William Lowth, who was Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Winchester and Prebendary of a Cathedral Church in 
that See, is known as the author of commentaries on several 
books of the Old Testament,- which rank among the best of their 
time ; and to the favourite pursuits of the father we are perhaps 
indebted for the labours and celebrity of the son. Robert was 
bom at Winchester in the year 1710, and received the first rudi- 
ments of his education at the school founded in that city by 
William of Wtkeham. He there distinguished himself, at a 
very early age, as a classical and Hebrew scholar, and a poet. 
In 1728 he was sent to New College, Oxford ; of which he was 
elected Fellow in 1734 ; took the degree of M. A. in 1737 ; and 
in 1741 succeeded Joseph Spence as Professor of Poetry in that 
University. It was in discharge of the duties of this office that 
he delivered his justly celebrated Lectures entitled : De Sacra 
Potn Hebraeorum Praelectiones Academicae ; of which the first 
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edition was published io 1753, about a year after the expiratioD 
of the term of his Professorship, and a second in 1763. 

Though LowTH, when he accepted his Professorship, had 
but just completed the thirtieth year of his age, and had never 
before appeared in a public character, he immediately formed a 
design which would have done honour to mature age and long 
experience. This was no other than to reclaim from the dust of 
ages and the rubbish of allegorizing mystics, the relics of grJnie- 
val poetry preserved in the Sacred Writings of the HebreVs, to 
'set'tlTeih in their true light, and prove them worthy the attention 
and favour of men of taste. It was his purpose to discover the 
true spirit and meaning of the genuine oracles of God, and to 
disjoin them from the rude and tasteless additions of unio* 
spired interpreters. Calvin and Grotids had already given 
noble examples of acute and logical exegesis of the Scriptures ; 
Simon and Le Clerc had prepared the way for the investigation 
of their history ; Sclden had searched out the numerous hints 
which they give respecting ancient manners and domestic life ; 
(AIiLTON had explored theif.xicb stores, of poetic jmajgery ; and 
many other distinguished scholars, as VitrInga, iBuxTORF, 
BocHART, and Lightfoot, had laboured successfully in differ- 
ent departments of Sacred Literature : but no one bad yet arisen 
to survey accurately the whole ground, to assign the boundaries 
of safe investigation, to present the student with a clue that 
would guide him through the labyrinth of conjecture and mysti- 
cism, to collect and arrange the more important results which 
lay scattered in the writings of others, to look on the Hebrew 
Scriptures with the eye of a critic and the heart of a poet, and to 
give to Sacred Interpretation the form and dignity of a science. 
Notwithstanding all that had been done, but few general and 
correct principles of exegesis had as yet been settled, the Bible 
had never been viewed in its true light as a wor k ^of. taste, the 
unnatural and, barren expositions of the Rabbins were still deem- 
ed authoritative ; and Christian interpreters were wandering in 
tlie dark wilds of mysticism, or exhausting their strength and 
wasting their time in the useless searcli of etymologies and va- 
rious readings. No one, indeed, had ever ventured to express 
the opinion that the prophets wrote in poetry, excepting the ec- 
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c«ntrie Hermann vav deh Hardt, who threw out Ihis among the 
other fancies of his proliGc bruin, (and the idea then lost all re- 
'ptuiion by appearing in such company} ; and ihe learned Vi- 
ivho had given a hint lo that efTeci in his Commentary on 



Under these circumBiances Lowth appeared, wiiii ilie deier- 
lation and the ability to breathe a new spirit into the whole 
business of sacred siudy. He was peculiarly r|UB!i5ed for a 
task so delicate and ardnoiis. To an enthusiastic love for the 
Scriptures he added a remarkable vigour and comprehensiveness 
of mind, a singular acuten<as3 and accuracy of judgement, a flne 
(tic taste chastened and corrected by an intimate acquaintance 
Wltb the Classics of Greece and Rome, which prevented his be- 
ing misled by the errors of others or blinded by fancies of his 
own; and he was gifted with a command of language and a fe- 
ficity of illustration, and wilhal, a modesty and reserve of manner, 

licit secured ifie attention and engaged the afiections of all who 

lened to his instructions. 
With such talenis and such qualifications, success could not 
long remain doubtful, Lowth broke through the trammels of 
false [Bale and erroneous theology, penetrated to the secret retire- 
nienis of the Hebrew Muse, discovered and developed the true 
nslure and genuine sources of the Sacred Poetry, marked out [he 
boundaries of its several deparlments and assigned to each its ap- 
propriate characteristics, and led the way to anew and more per- 
fect mode of Scriptural interpretation ; and by the exquisite spe- 
cimens of translation with which be illustrated and enriched his 
Lectures, he proved tliat the soaring genius and reGned taste of 
the poet may be united with the severe accuracy of the critic, the 
gravity oflhe thei>Iogian, and the religious sensibility oflbe devout 
Christian. The effect was wonderful. Lowth was immediate- 
ly caressed and honoured by all the patrons of learning in bis own 
country, and bailed on the continent of Europe as the former of 
a Dew era in the literary world ; for it was his work on the He- 
brew Poetry which first directed the attention of the studious 
Germans to a department of literature which they have since pur- 
SDecl with such untiring zeal and astonishing success. In Eng- 
land be has had many admirers, but no successor. 
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In 1748 Mr.Lowtu attended the Hon. Mr. Legoe, afterwards 
Chancellor of tLe Exchequer, to the Court of Berlin, then the 
residence of FasoERic the Great ; and the next year, took 
charge of the sons of the Duke of Devonshire, as their travelling 
tutor on the continent. The manner in which he discharged bis 
duly in this capacity, secured to him the favour and lasting friend- 
ship of the Duke. In ) 754 he received the degree of D. D* 
from the University of Oxford ; and the next year he was nom* 
inated first Chaplam to the Marquis of Hartington, Lord Laeuten- 
ant of Ireland. Thither he attended that nobleman, and was 
soon offered the Bishopric of Limerick, which he exchanged 
with Da. Leslie, an Irishman, for a Prebend in the Diocess of 
Durham in bis own country. In 1758 he preached at Durbaai 
a sermon on Free Inquiry in Matters of Religion, which has been 
much celebrated and often reprinted ; and in the subsequent year, 
be published a Life of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, and 
founder of the school in which he received bis early education. 
Soon after, he published an Introduction to English Grammar, 
a work which first awakened the attention of Englishmen to the 
study of their own language, and for a k)ng time remained the 
text-book of the schools and Universities ; a place from which it 
has recently been excluded to make room for a competitor of 
very questionable pretensions. In i 765 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society of Goettingen, and was soon after involv- 
ed in a warm controversy with the uneasy and turbulent War- 
burton. This haughty prelate for once met with his match ; 
and he was so completely humbled by the cutting sarcasm and 
overpowering eloquence of Lowth, that he was glad to retire 
from the field in the (to him) new character of a beaten champion. 
In 1766 Dr. Lowth was made Bishop of St. Davids, and was 
soon after transferred to tlie See of Oxford, which he retained 
till 1777, when he succeeded Dr. Terrick in the Bishopric of 
London. The next year he published his Translation of Isaiah, 
with a Preliminary Dissertation and Notes ; a noble work, and in 
most respects worthy the mature reflections of the author of the 
Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, but disfigured by many verbal 
criticisms, which can neither be valued, nor scarcely respected, 



at the preseoi day. In 1781 he was engnged in b law'sait with 
Lewis Di.*kev Ffvti he, Esq., concerning ihe legalriy of geiier- ' 
■1 bonds of resignation, which ihe courts decided ngainsi iha 
Bishop, llioiigh thai decision was afterwards reversed in the 
House or Lords by a majoriiy of one vote. In 1*63 he was fix- 
ed upon io succeed Dk. Corkw.«li.is in the Archbishopric of ' 
Canterbury ; but his advanced age and increasing infirmiliea in- 
duced hin to decline ihHt distinguished honour. In [he year 
1787, after a mosl painful illness, in which he suffered from ihfl 
tortures of (he stone, and from a paralysis of the throal, that pre* 
vented his taking any nourishment bin a little liquid, during the 
last fourteen days of his life, he died of hunger, in distressing ci 
pulsions, on the third day of November, in ihe seventy-seventh ' 
year of his age. During the whole of this dreadful scene of suf- ' 
fering, he exhibited t))e firmness of a man and the pniient resigns- 
I lion of a Christian. He left one son and one daughter, to nhont 

' be bequeathed a fortune of ;£4U,000. He had suffered severa 

sfiliciions in his family. His eldest son, who gave the mosl flat- * 
taring promise of future eminence, was hurried to an untimely 
grave ; his eldest daughter, of whom he was passionately fond, 
died in 1769, at the age of 14 ; and in 1783 liis second daughter, 
Bs she was presiding at the tea-table, suddenly expired before her 
father's eyes. The following exquisitely beautiful epitaph, 
which he wrote for the lomb-stone of his first and favourite daugh- 

Iter, does equal honour to his feelings as a parent and his taste as 
m scholar. 
" Cup, vsle, ingcnio pr»«tiin». pielate, pudore, 
" El pliuqiuun nUrn nonune ctn, tbIa. 
" Cam Maria, vale. At leaiet fcliciuB nvuiii 
" Quanda tlerum tecuoi, sim niodo dignus, cm. 
" Cuh, redi, Inta imu dicain tocp paiornus, 
" Eja, age in aiaplBias, care Maria, redi." 
Of the character of Bishop Lowth's mind, an account has 
already been given ; and his writings aflbrd a sufficient exhibiiioo 
, , of what he was as an intellectual man. His manners were those 
of a Chrialian gentleman ; he was naturally of a religious and be- 
nevolent disposition ; his temperament was warm and rather in- 



clined lO melancholy. His feelings were quick and strong ; but 
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he had learned the art of self-government : consrinus of his own 
powers, his decisions were prompt and his conduct determined ; 
but without arrogance or obstinacy. In all the various offices 
which he was called to fill, he was scrupulously faithful and con- 
scientious in the discharge of his duty ; and in him were united 
strength of intellect, depth of erudition, refinement of taste, firm- 
ness of character, modesty, gentleness, and piety. 

In review of the many excellencies of Dr. Lowth, and be- 
fore I proceed to point out the deficiencies of his works, I feel 
constrained to present the reader with the concluding paragraph 
of Eichhorn's critique on his literary merits. " Meanwhile, let 
no unfriendly spirit henceforth persecute the shade of this noble 
Briton ; and if we detect deficiences in his works or find them 
below the knowledge of our times, let no man forget what he 
was for his own age ; how beneficial was his influence upon his 
contemporaries : that we have become what we are, in part at 
least, by his aid ; and that he has helped us forward many steps 
by his investigations and masterly example. And now, thou en- 
lightened spirit, raised above all worldly imperfections, thou 
thyself seest far better than thine earthly brethren, how near thou 
earnest to the goal towards which thou didst aim, and wilt ap- 
prove the good will of the foreigner unknown to thee in life, who 
has endeavoured to speak impartially of thy merits. If he has 
not done them justice, pardon the weakness to which thou art now 
superior, and smile propitiously on the ofTcring of gratitude which 
he has presented thee." 

The deficiencies of Lowth are principally owing to a want 
of extensive acquaintance with Oriental literature. He was per- 
fectly familiar with the whole range of classical learning, and 
wrote the Latin language with the ease and elegance of an ora- 
tor and poet of the Augustan age ; but the Hebrew he had learn- 
ed only by means of Lexicographers and a diligent study of the 
Old Testament, without any knowledge of the kindred dialects, 
and but imperfectly acquainted with the peculiarities of the Orien- 
tal world. Ilcnce, though he always strikes out a magnificent out- 
line, he frequently falters while attempting to supply the details ; 
and instead of pointing at once to tlie particular trait in Oriental 



cbaracter or manners, nliich would set the full meaning of a pas- 
sage before our eyes, he is hunting for a various reading by help 
of which 10 escape from difficulty, or he rs tindiug fault with the 
Alasoriies and changing ihe text on his own auiboriiy. Hence, 
too, his very excellencies n~ere in some respects a disadvantage ; 
for his familjarily with the Classics led him lo labour to conform 
the writings of the Hebrews too much to tbeir rules, and the el- 
oquence of his Latin style not unfretjuenily tempted him to con- 
ceal real ignorance under Uie flowing drapery of a well-lurned 
sentence. 

Happily for die cause of sacred learning, Lowth found in 
Germany an Editor capable of appreciating his merits and admi- 
rably qualihed to supply his defects. This was the celebrated 
John David Michaelis ; who was born at Halle in the year 
1717, and after having acquired considerBble repiiialion as a 
scholar and teacher, was invited by the Hanoverian minister 
MuE.NCHEiALTsEN to the newly-founded University of Goettingeo 
in J 745, nbere in 1 750 he was made Professor of Philosophy, a 
post which be retained till his death in 1791. His early educa- 
tion had been rather loose and irregular, and he scarcely knew 
towards what point to direct his atleolion; but possessing an in- 
quisitive mind and a disposilioa of singular vivacity, be made 
rapid progress in whatever he undertook. His father, CMnisriAM 
Benedict MichaIuLIs, Professor of Theology and the Oriental 
Languages at Halle, was considerably distinguished as an Orien- 
talist, and had published a Syriac Grammar. Such was his zeal 
for tile progress of his favourite studies, that on Ins deatli-bed 
be charged his son John David to publish an edition of the Syri- 
ac Lexicon from Castell's Hepiaglotl, as a companion to his 
Syriac Grammar ; which he had intended lo do himself had his 
life been spared. The son has not informed us what influence 
umstance had on his subsequent studies ; but he hon- 
estly confesses that he forgot to ccn»ply with his father's dying 
request till after he was seventy years old. 

In 174) the young Michaeus made a visit to England ; and 
while at Oxford he was invited by a friend to attend the public 
^^— exercises of the University, when he chanced to hear Lowth 
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read bis second Leclure on Ihe Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews. 
With Uie countenance, the manners, and ilie whnle B|)peeranc« 
of the Lecturer, he was highly delighled, and earneally desired to 
forni a personal acquaintance with him, but was unable to obtaia 
iin introduction. 

The predilections of Michaelis were in favour of the studj 
of history ; but when Muekchuausgn called him to Goettingen, 
be charged him to bend all his eSbrts to reform the theology of 
Germany, and give it a higher and more intellectual cast. He 
engaged in the work with his characteristic zeal and energy ; and 
(he numberless labours of more than half a century bear ample 
testimony to bis iron diligence and unyielding independence, to 
the acuteoess and vivacity of his mind, and the good-humoured 
sincerity of his heart. As the best means of reforming theology, 
he exerted all his powers to illustrate the Bible ; he shrunk from 
no difiicuhies and spared no pains to obtain an intimate acquain- 
tance with [be languages, customs, and history of the Oriental 
nations ; he started after every hint that would give bim the least 
aid in his investigations, and never gave over his pursuit till he 
bad attained his object. Of his zeal and ability in the pursuit of 
Oriental iileraiure, the scientific expedition to the East, which 
was set forward by the king of Denmark at his request and under 
his direction, and which resulted in enriching the learned world 
with the Travels of Niebuhr, is a most honourable and lasting 
testimonial. 

Such a man was just adapted to feel the worth and supply 
tJie defects of Lowth ; and soon after the Lectures on Hebrew 
Poetry were published in England, Michaelis began to prepare 
an edition in Germany with copious notes, the first volume of 
which was published at Gnetlingen in 1708, and the second in 
1761. These notes contain a rich treasure of Oriental learning, 
and are Interspersed with admirable binis in regard to the gener- 
al principles of interpreting the Sacred Writings, of which suc- 
ceeding commenlaiors have availed themselves ; and the germ of 
not a few of the splendid works which have given Germany so 
much reputation within the last half century, may be traced to 
these remarks of Michaelis. He is deservedly styled the Patci- 
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arch of Sacred Liieraiure m GermaDy, for do man has ever ac- 
complished so much for the cause in tliat country, and under so 
great disadvantages. Stilt, ns a writer he is not free from faults. 
His style is discDrsive and loose, and sometimes degenerates to 
downiighi prattle ; with all his learning and perspicacity he is 
sadly deficient in taste, and with all his love of truth he frequent- 
ly runs wild in the regions of conjecture. Sometimes he propo- 
ses an interpretation so tasteless and strange, that we can scarcely 
believe him serious ; and sometimes he evolves a fancy so un- 
couth and ludicrous, that we are surprised into a laugh : and for 
Ibese, his natural oSspring, he always manifests a most tender and 
devoted affection. 

For several years the learned world appear to have remain- 
ed satisfied with the labnurs of LowTit and Michielis, and but 
little mnre was done in this branch of Sacred Literature till the 
time of John GoorREV Herdkr. He was born at Morungen 
in Prussia in the year 1741. The poverty of his parents and the 
extreme delicacy of Ills own healtli obstructed his early educa- 
tion, though at one lirae he attended the Lectures of the cele- 
brated Kant and other distinguished professors; and he was the 
chosen companion and counsellor of the poet Goethe. After 
passing through various vicissitudes, not a little vexatious and ir- 
ritating to the sensibilities of a man of genius, he was appointed 
Superintendeut of Ecclesiastical affairs in the Dulchy of Sase- 
Weimar, an employment which he held till his death in 1803. 

The astonishing variety and uniform success of the literary 
eflbrts of Herder, are almost without example. To the genius 
of a poet and the intellectual refinement of an accomplished 
scholar, he added the persevering and unremitted industry of a 
German Gelehrte. His sensibilities were painfully acute; his 
whole soul was taste; and be seemed always to write from in- 
stinct rather than reflection. The present object of thought, 
whatever it might be, became so completely a part of bis own 
mind, ihat bis historical descriptions have all the vivacity and 
charm of a picture of the fancy: and he enters so readily and 
entirely into all the thoughts and feelings of the ancient Oriental 
jiations, tbai, while reading his writings, we seem to be convers- 
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ing with a disembodied spirit, who has left his seat in Paradise for 
the very purpose of informing us how men thought and felt in 
those by-gone days when he dwelt on earth. The writings to 
which I here particularly refer, are the first part of his ije^^er^ on 
the Study of Theology^ and his Spirit of Hebrew Poetry ; for 
his other literary labours, numerous and admirable as they are, 
have little concern with the subject of the present work. 

Thus have 1 attempted to give a brief sketch of the three 
great masters of that department of literature to which the fol- 
lowing pages are devoted. Three characters more entirely dis- 
simili^ it would be difficult to find \ and each seems admirably 
fitted to correct the imperfections of the others. If you would 
ascertain the great principles on which you must judge of the 
Hebrew poetry, and become acquainted with its characteristic 
features, study Lowth ; if you desire to know more of the pre- 
cise idea which the Hebrew poets intend to express, and to trace 
witl) philological accuracy the sources of their language and im- 
agery, follow the criticisms of Michafxis; but if you would lay 
aside the philosopher and the critic, and give yourself up to intel- 
lectual enjoyment, if you would have the same sensations and the 
same thoughts, while chanting the Hebrew poetry, which the an- 
cient Hebrews themselves had, catch the tuneful notes of Herder. 

Other distinguished scholars, as Nachtigall, u sti, and Db 
Wette, have laboured successfully in this branch of study, but 
we have not time here to give them a particular notice. 

In the year 1787 Mr. Gregory published an English trans- 
lation of the Lectures on Hebrew Poetry. It was impossible to 
do complete justice, in a translation, to the sonorous, chaste, and 
elegant Latin style of Lowth ; but Mr. Gregory has accomplish- 
ed all that could reasonably be expected. Sometimes, indeed, 
the dignified conciseness and expressive energy of the Latin be- 
comes weakly difiuse and almost bombastic in the English ; but 
on the whole the translation is faithful, and executed in a stvle of 
remarkable neatness and purity. It was a great error of the trans- 
lator, and one into which he was led, it would seem, by the 
judgement of others rather than his own, to substitute English 
translations of Scripture, drawn from various sources and of very 



tmequa] merii, for the inimilable LbItii versions of Lowth. 
Mr. Gregory translated some of liie notes of Michaelis, and 
these lie iias sometimes essGiiiially improved ; for tlie diSltse nnd 
rather atvkward Latin of tlie German Professor is generally ren- 
dered into very concise and ^'raceful English. He also added 
to bis edition some notes of his own and some by his friends, all 
of them well meant and several of them well written. 

In the year 1815, Dr. E. F. C. Rosen muellek, Professor 
I of llie Oriental Languages at Leipsic, the most laborious, and ii) 
I Bome respects llie most valuable Scriptural Commentator of rhe 
present day, pnblislied an edition of Lowth with additional notes, 
io which he designed lo correct the errors and supply the defects 
ofMiCHAELts. The lona; experience nnd extensive allainments 
of RosENMCELLCR in ihls department of study, enabled bim to 
make many very valuable additions. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, the Editor has 
done all in his power to adapt it to ihe existing state of biblical 
I learning, and make it as useful as possible to the American schol- 
ar. For this purpose the transhition of Gregory has been revis- 
ed throiighoiit, and in many places corrected ; and the most 
valuable notes appended lo his edition, have been selected for 
this, some of ihcm entire and some abridged. Tiie Editor 
has examined ail the most important works which have appeared 
on the subject since the time of Micuaelis, and extracted from 
ihem whaieier seemed necessary to complete the view of the va- 
rious subjects iniroduced, and to correct the errors of preceding 
writers, [n this way all the notes which bear the name of Rosen- 

MUELLER, SiK WlLLlAM JoNES, HeBOER, EiCHHORN, GeSENHJS, 

I J)e VVette, Raw, Hollmans, and some others, were selected ex- 

Iptessly for ibis edition. He has also every where referred to the 

iDOSt recent sources of information, thai the student who wishes to 

pursue the investigation of any particular point, may know where to 

find the requisite aid ; and he has written many new notes, which 

ue distinguished from the others by the signature S. Whaiev- 

|i«r may be thought of the value or importance of these original 

oies, tliey have cost not n httte labour and study. For the sake 

■>if cpnvenieni reference, the notes arc placed by ibemselves and 



each of ihem furnished with an appropriate title. Doubtless there 
are de6ciences, and probably there are errors, in this ediiioa ; but 
these I hope are neither of such a nature nor of so frequent occur- 
rence, as essentially to diminish the usefulness of the work. 

I am quite certain that every scholar will thank me for en- 
riching tills edition with tlie classical and elegant Latin transla- 
tions of LowTH. As specimens of diis species of composition, 
they seem to me unequalled for chasleness, simplicity, expres- 
siveness, and beauty. Possibly I may incur the displeasure of 
some for having admitted so much of Latin into the notes. I 
have never inserted a Latin note where I did not suppose the orig- 
inal lo be far more valuable than any iranslalion that could pos- 
sibly be made. This is certainly the case with all the direct ver- 
sions of Scripture (which make up a large pan of the Latin notes), 
for a translation of a translation is of all things the most insipid 
and unmeaning. The same principle is applicable to all those 
notes which develope some characteristic intellectual peculiarity 
of the author ; for those delicate shapings and indefinable colours 
which every original writer gives to his own thoughts in his owq 
language, are unavoidably lost in a translation. Most of tlie Lat- 
in notes of MiciiAELis owe their insertion to this circumstance- 
] wished lo give the American scholar an opportunity to become 
acquainted with that eminent critic as he really is ; with his own 
loose, careless garb, and the good-natured face, in which he always 
appears when at home. The notes of Rosenmueller are so pure 
in their style and so perspicuous in their structure, and his Latin 
writings are coming into such general use with the theologians of 
onr country, that 1 thought it would be a useless and a degrading 
labour to change their original form ; and the simple, charming, 
inelliBuent Latin of Sir William Jones, every man capable of 
reading it, would deem it little less than sacrilege to stifle by 
translation. Wherever the Latin of a philologian is embarrassed 
in its structure or encumbered by foreign idioms, I am willing to 
translate it ; but every theological student ought to have skill and 

cilh ease 
work shall 



practice enough to read a simple and pure Latin style 
and pleasure, and if die publ 



I of the 



present 



contribute in any degree to the accomplish meni of so desirable a 
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result, one ardeni wisli of my heart will be gratified. Many of 
the most valuable works on Sacred Literature, lo which every 
atudetil ought lo have ready access, are nritien in Laiio ; and 
Scriptural translations into that language, nhicb has never been 
degraded in our minds by being made the vehicle of popular in- 
tercourse, are free from all vulgar associations, and can be read 
with peculiar pleasure. On this point I would say with Sir Wil- 
liam Jones: SerawnU L-alini suavilalem non lenltmut, ut Ro- 
mani ; ted ila tnmen sfatimua, til delectemur: eur idea, cum fan- 
tae n'nf in vila molestiae, una fiac delectaliorte careamut 7 

On the importance of the subject of ibe following pages I trust 
1 need say but little. The principles here discussed are radieal- 
ty connected with the inter preiatlon of the Word of God. The 
greater part of ihe Old Testament is poetry, and poetry loo of a 
very peculiar and most impassioned kind ; and by rules applica- 
ble only to poetical language, ought ih^s poetry to be interpreted. 
Yet many pay very Ijiile regard to this important peculiarity ; 
they make scarcely any distinction between the poetic and pro- 
saic portions of the Bible, and employ quotations from both as if 
ibey had been written with the closest attention to melapbystcal 
precision, and in view of all the subtilties of modern piiilosophy. 
To what strange conclusions should we be led, were we lo inter- 
pret Milton's Paradise Lost in the same spirit and by the same 
rules with which we should read President Edwards on the 
Freedom of the Will ? To conclusions scarcely less monstrous 
have some theological writers been betrayed by want of aitenlioa 
to the poetical costume of the Bible. Such errors give learned 
infidels their only occasion of reviling, and deter men of taste 
from the study of ihe Scriptures. Let the Bible be freed from 
the mistaken glosses by which its beauties hnve been obscured, 
the mouths of iofidels will be stopped, and men of taste will be 
allured to a diligent and repented perusal of ibe sacred pages. 

The treasures of the Bible are not yei exhausted, and enough 
sliU remains lo be discovered to reward the labours of the most 
erduous investigation. The use which our older divines have 
generally made of ihe Scriptures, is almost entirely theological. 
^ them they sought only theological sentimenls ; and to the re- 



muiader of their conlenls, lo their high antiquity, lo their dee)j in- 
terest as containing the record of ihe very first developemeni of 
the human mind, to the striking peculiarities of iheir history, 
structure, and language, they gave lillle attention. They read the 
Bible, and commented upoo it, very much as ifil were a modern 
book, written by some menihers of their own communion. Yet 
the great truths of religion are engraved so plainly on its pages, 
that the strong good sense of our old divines could not fall (o per- 
ceive them. In tlieir llieological writings, the leading doctrines 
of Ihe Scriptures are clearly staled and eloquently defended, and 
oftentimes admirably elucidated. Hence, though the great truths 
of the Bible have long been familiar lo the student of English 
theology, the literature of the Bible is still, to a great extent, en- 
veloped in darkness. We are enriched by the gold, but the de- 
lightful region in which the mines are situated, is still unexplored ; 
and other mines yet remain to be opened, and still richer treas- 
ures to be discovered. 

Let no one, however, suppose that he can make any advanc- 
es In this department of literature without long and lliorougb 
study. The 6rsl and indispensable requisite is a perfect famili- 
arity with the Hebrew language. To attempt to investigate the 
literary beauties of the Bible by means of translations, is like at- 
tempting to study the great masters of the art of painting by means 
of wood cuts. To pretend to do it with a hailing, imperfect 
knowledge of the language. Is like pretending to an acquainlanca 
with the same great masters by examining the wrong side of 
their canvass. Here a student must labour and be a student in 
reality. Oriental languages, feelings, and modes of thought, are 
not acquired In a moment. The Oriental Muses must be wooed 
In order lo be won. The sindent must read much, and think 
closely, and habituate himself to patient and mature reflection ; 
and perhaps have but little lo show after all his loll. Bui that 
little is pure gold, and he knows lis value, and in the silent joy of 
his heart, blesses God for the possession. To contribute in 
the smallest degree towards awakening such a spirit and exciting 
to such effort in a cause so noble, is a privilege for which any 
mortal man ought lo be grateful 
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Considerations such as these have induced me to undertake the 
task of preparing for the press a new edition of Lowth's Lectures, 
much enlarged, and, as I would hope, considerably improved, 
and properly adapted to the present state of Sacred Literature in 
our countr)'. To the Class of theological students, by whose re- 
quest I commenced the work, and to Professor Stuart, by whose 
advice I have been aided in the execution of it, I now cheerfully 
commit the result of my labours. 

CALVIN E. STOWB. 

TbMlof ieal Beninary, 

Andorer, Oct. 1, 18S9. 
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THE IITTRODUCTIOir. 



bt pnipOH of pittUT u la Inilmet while It (>>•> pltuun; lulinction IxlBf Ilit md, ind pkii- 

Tbo Epic— Tnpdr— L^ic— ibc ]i|h(« kiiidi ii( poiirr, »biob an cilrulitod u wnU tat 
Ibg ■mnHmsat of nut lolmn, ni Tai ilw mnamiil ipil improvDmanl uf liWnlBi*. Su»d 

TiioifiiH our present meeting be, on some accounts, rather ear- 
lier than I could have wished ; (a) yet I cheerFully embrace the op- 
portunity which it affords me of assuring you, gentlemen, that to 
this undertaking (whether considered as a duty imposed, or as a fki- 
vour conferred upon me) I bring, if no other accomplishment, at 
least industry and inclination. 1 could, indeed, more patiently 
bear to be accused ot wanting genius, fluency, or elegance, than of J 
mting diligence in the exercise of that office, to which your au- 

' thority has called me, or gratitude in the acceptance of that favour, 
which (whatever it be in itself) is' undoubtedly great, since confei^ 
a me by you. For to judge rightly ofobligations of this kind, 
regard must be had not only to the favour itself, but to the persons 
who confer it, and to the person ou whom it is conferred. When, 
Aerefore, I reflect, that the station, to which I am invited, has been 

' adorned by men of the first rank and genius in learning ; when I 
legard you, whose favour can add dignity to the most respectable 
characters ; when, in fine, I consider myself, who could never have 
expected or hoped from my own merits for any public testimony of | 
your approbation ; I receive this appointment as an honour, 
which the utmost exertions of labour and assiduity will be but a 
rety inadequate return. This part of my duty, however, though , 
feebly and imperfectly, I would wish you to believe I most willingly 
peifbrra : for to an ingenuous mind nothing can be more agreeable 



ihui the expression, or even the sense of gratitude ; and the remem- 
brance of the obligation will rather stimulate than depress. Other 
ronsi derations liave, I must confess, rendered me not a little solici- ' 
toUB : I am appointed to superintend a particular de|mnnient of sci- 
ence, which jou have constantly distinguished by your presence and 
attention ; and a subject is to be discussed, which not only you have 
judged worthy of your cultivation, and the jxiblic countenance of the 
UniteTsily, but which has hitherto received in this place alt the em- 
bellishments of grace and elegance, of which it is naturally suscepti- 
ble. Should it therefore tiill into neglect or disrepute hereafter, I 
fear, that I should be compelled to acknowledge the fault to have 
been mine, and not that of the institution itself 

Whatever degree of success indeed may attend my endeavours, let 
it not for a moutent be suF^fiected, that the design is not altogether de- 
serving of approbation. For can there be any thing of more real impor- 
tance to literature itself; can any thing be more consistent with the 
ends for which this University was founded, than that the art, of 
whose assistance every other art and profession has so greatly avail- 
ed itself, should be a.>:signed a place among the rest t That art, so 
venerable for its antiquity, so delightful in itself; that art, which is 
in a manner congenial to humanity, and which seta off nature by the 
niosi agreeable representation of her beauties ; which among the ig- 
uornnl and the learned, Uie idle and the studious, has ever obtained 
favour, admiration, and regard. Nothing surely can be more worthy 
of a liberal and accomplished mind, than to perceive what is perfect, 
and what is defective in an art, the beauties of which frequently lie 
beneath the surface ; to understand what is graceful, what is becom- 
ing, in what its excellencies consist, and in a word, to discover and 
relish those delicate touches of grace and elegance, that lie beyond 
the reach of vulgar apprehension. From these subtile researches 
after beauty and taste, there is also the fairest reason to apprehend 
that the judgement itself will receive some accessions of strength 
and acuteness, which it may successfully employ upon other objects, 
and upon other occosioiis. Such at least appear to have been the 
sentimenla of that excellent person,' to whose munificence poetry has 
been long indebted for her admission into the circle of those science? 
which arc cultivated in this University. For, possessing a mind not 
only instructed in the most useful branches of knowledge, but adorn- 
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ed with the most elegajit aria ; tad h&ving imbibed ihe first priit- 
ciplea of education in a seminary, where llic most important and sa- 
cred subjects, recommended by all the elegance of polite literature, 
have been heretofore, unil still continue to be, studied with vigour 
and eflccl ; he saw and experienced, how much an attention to these 
elegancies would contribute to the investigation or illuatraiion of 
the severer branches of erudition, and how strict the alliance be- 
tween philosophy and the muses. 

The design, therefore, of the author of thiii institution, as well as 
the usual practice on occasions like Ihe present, reminds me, gentle- 
men, of the propriety (though a matter already fautdiar to moat uf 
you) of premising a few such observations, as appear least excep- 
tionable, concerning the end and utility of the poetic art. 

Poetry is commonly understood to have two ohjecLt in view, 
namely, advantage and pleasure, or rather an union of both. I wish 
those who have furnished us with this definition, had rather propos- 
ed utility as its nitimatc object, (b) and pleasure as the means by 
which tltat end may be elTcctually accomplished. The philosopher 
and the poet indeed seem principally to differ in the means, by 
which they pursue the same end. Each sustains the cliaracter of a 
preceptor, which Ihe one is thought best to support, if he teach with 
accuracy, with subtlety, and with perspicuity ; the other, wilh splen- 
dour, harmony, and elegance. The one makes his appeal to reason • 
only, independent of the passions : the other addresses tlie reason in 
such a manner, as even to engage ilie passions on his aide. The 
one proceeds to virtue and truth by the nearest and most compendi- 
s ways ; the other leads to the same point through certain deHex- 
is and deviations, by a winding, but pleasanter path. It is ihc 
part of the former so to describe and explain these objects, that we 

J must necessarily become acquainted with them ; it is ih') part of ihe 

Kjattcr so to dress and adorn tltem, that of our own accord we must 

plove and embrace them, 

I therefore lay it down as a fundamental maxim, llmt poetry is 

■ -OMlul, chieHy because it is agreeable ; and should I, as we are apt 
to do, attribute too much to my favourite occupation, I trust philos- 
ophy will forgive me, when I add, thai tlie writings of the poet are 
more useful than those of the philosopher, inasmuch as they are mote 

I agreeable. To illustrate this position by well known examples : Can 
it be supposed that the more learned Romans, when they became 
devoted to Ihe doctrme of Epicurus, did not more highly esteem, and 
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more frequently apply lo tlie admirable poem of Lucretius, than to 
Catius, or Am^raniiia, or eveo the commentaries of Epicurus him- 
Beir? Who can believe that even the most tasteless could peruse 
the writings on agriculture, either of the learned Varro, or (not to 
mention the elder Cato) of Columella, an author by no means defi- 
cient in elegance, with the same pleasure and attention as ihat most 
delightful and most perfect w<irk, the Georgics of Virgil T A work 
in which he has equalled the moat rcwpeciable writers in the solidity 
of his matter, and has greatly excelled the most elegant in the incred- 
ible harmony of his numbers, (c) On the contrary, if Manilius, who 
is numbered (and rightly if we may credit his own testimotiy) among 
the writers of the Augustan age, has treated the engaging science of 
astronomy In such low and inelegant verse, as even scarcely to excel 
Julius Firmicus, a prose writer on the same subject in a less polish- 
ed age, I will allow him the merit of a philosopher and astronomer, 
but never can account him a poet. For what is a poet, destiiute of 
harmony, of grace, and of all that conduces to allurement and de- 
light 1 or how should we derive advantage or improvement from an 
author, whom no man of laste can endure to read ? The reason, 
therefore, why poetry is so studious to embellish her precepts with a 
certain inviting sweetness, r 

'■ Et quasi Miwaen dulci contingere melle," 

is plainly, by such seasoning to conciliate ftvour to her doctrine, as 
is the practice even of physicians, who temper with pleasant flavours 
their least agreeable medicines ; 

'* Ut pueroruin aetaa ijiiproviJa ludificetui' 
Lsbroriim lenus, in teres perpolel amaruni 
Abainthi lalicein, deceptaque non capinlur ;" 

as Lucretius expresses himself in illustration of his own design, aa 
well as that of poetry in general. 

But if it lie manifest, even in authors who directly profess im- 
provement ai.C advantage, that those will most efficaciously instruct, 
who afford most entertainment ; the same will be still more apparent , 
in those, who, dissembling the intention of instruction, exhibit only 
the blandishments of pleasure ; and while they treat of the most im- 
portant things, of all the principles of moral action, all the offices of 
life, yet laying aside the severity of the preceptor, adduce at once alt 
the decorations of elegance, and all the attractions of amuBemenl : 
who display, as in a picture, the actions, the manners, the pursuits 
and passions of men ; and by the force of imitation and lincy, by 



the harmony oruumbers, by the lasle aiid variety of imagery, capti- 
vate ibe tLffections of tlie reader, and imperceptibly, or perhaps re- 
luctantly, impel him to the pursuit of virtue. Such ia the real pur- 
pose of heroic poetry ; such \a the noble eRcct produced by the pe- 
rusal of ilomer. And who so thoughtless, or so callous, as not to 
feel incredible pleasure in that most agreeable occupation ; who is 
not moved, astonished, enraptured by the inspiration of that most 
sublime genius ? Who so inanimate as not to see, not lo feel in- 
scribed, or as it were imprinted upon his heart, his moat excellent 
maxims concerning human life and manners ? From philosophy & 
few cold precepts may be deduced ; in history some dull and spirit- 
less examples of manners may be found lU'ere we have the.eflerget- 
ic^voice of ?irtue herself, here we behold her anim ated formA Poet- 
ry addresses her precepts not lo the reason alone ; she calls the pa»- 
aions to her aid : she not only exhibits examples, but infixes them 
in the mind. She softens the wax with Jier peculiar ardour, and 
repdcTs it more plastic tgJhe-aiiisL'sitand. Thus does Horace most 
truly and most justly apply this commendation lo the poets : 

■' Qui quid ei( pulchrum, quid turpe. quid ulilF, quid non, 
PlcniuB ic lueJiuB Chrysippa clCnntore dicit : ' 

Plainer or more conipletely, because they do not perplex their disci- 
ples with the dry detail of parts and definitions, but so perfectly and 
BO accurately delineate, by examples of every kind, the forms of the 
human passions and habits, the principles of social and civilized life, 
that he, who from the schools of philosophy shoulil turn to the repre- 
is of Ilomer, would feel himself transported Irom a narrow 
e path to an extensive and feurishing field. Belter, be- 
cause the poet teaches not by maxims and precepts, and in the dull, 
sententious form ; but by the harmony of verse, by the beauty of im- 
agery, by the ingenuity of the (able, by the exactness of imitation, 
he allures and interests the mind of the reader, he fashions it to hab- 
its of virtue, and in a manner informs it with the spirit of integrity 
itself. 

But if, from the heroic we turn to the tragic Muse, to which 
Aristotle* indeed assigns the preference, because of the true and 
perfect imitation, we shall yet more clearly evince the superiority of 
poetry over philosophy, on the prmciple of its being more agreeable. 
Tragedy is, in truth, no other tiion plulosophy introduced upon the 
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titage, retaining all its natural properties, reniittin|{ notliing of its 
e gravity, but assisted and embellished by other Javouring cir- 
cumtances. What point, for instance, of moral discipline, hare the 
tragic writers of Greece left untouched, or unadorned ? What duty 
oflife, what principle of political economy, what motive or precept 
for the govemmeni of the passions, what commendation of virtue is 
there, which they have not treated of with fulness, variety, and learn- 
ing T The moral of ifischylus {not only a poet, LuL a Pythagorean) 
will ever be admired. Nor were Sophocles and Euripides less illus- 
trious for the reputation of wisdom ; the latterof whom was the dis- 
ciple of Socrates and Anai^agoras, and was known among his IVienda 
by the title of the dramatic philosopher. In these authors surely, 
the allurements of poetry afforded some accession to the empire of 
philosophy ; nor indeed has any man arrived at the summit of poetic 
fame, who did not previously lay the foundation of his art in true 
philosophy. 

Should it be objected, that some have been eminent in this walk 
of poetry, who never studied in the schools of the philosophers, nor 
enjoyed the advantages of an education above the common herd of 
mankind ; I answer, that 1 am not contending about the vulgar opin- 
ion, or concerning the meaning of a word : the man who, by the 
force of genius and observation, has arrived at a perfect knowledge 
of mankind, who has awiuainted himself with the natural powers of 
the human mind, and the causes by which the passions are excited 
and repressed ; who not only in words can explain, but can delin- 
eate to the senses every motion of the soul ; who can excite, can 
temper and regulate the passions ; such a man, though he may not 
have acquired erudition by the common methods, I esteem a true 
philosopher. The passion of jealousy, its causes, circumstances, its 
progress and effects, I hold to be more accurately, more copiously, 
more satisfactorily described in one of the dramas of Shakspeare, 
than in all tlie disputations of the schools of philoMphy. 

Now if tragedy be of so truly a philosophical nature ; tuid if to 
all the force and gravity of wisdom it add graces and allurements pe- 
culiariy its own, the harmony of verse, the contrivance of the &ble, 
the excellence of imitation, the truth of action ; sliall we not say 
that philosophy must yield to poetry in point of utility ? or shall we 
not rather say, that the former is greatly indebted to the latter, of 
whose assistance and recommendation it makes so advantageous a 
use, in order to attain its particular purpose, utility or improvement t 



" But if the Ibfce of imilation and Table be so great, the force of 
trutb ifadrmust surely appear much greater: we should therefore 
apply to hiatory rather than to poetry for instruction in morals." 
Tliia however is a mistakeo noiion. History is confined within too • 
narrow liraita ; history is subject to laws peculiar Co itself, and too 
severe to admit of such an applicaiion. It relates things as they re- 
ally were, it traces events under the guidance of authority ; it must 
exhibit what has happened, not what might or ought to have happen- 
ed. It must not deviate in quest of reasonable instruction or plau- 
sible conjecture, but confine itself to thai path, which the stubborn- 
ness of fact has prescribed. History treats of things and persons 
which have been in actual existence ; the subjects of poetry are in- • 
finite and universal. The one investigates causes through the un- 
certain medium of conjecture; the other demonstrates them with 
clearness and certainty. The one catches the casual glimpses of 
truth, whenever they break forth to the view; the other contem-_ 
plates her unclouded appearance. History pursues her appointed 
journey hy a direct path ; poetry ranges uncontrolled over the wide 
expanse of nature. The former must make her precepts subservient 
to the subject ; the latter (brms a subject subordinate to her precepts 
and design. For these reasons, poetry is defined by Aristotle to be 
something of a more serious and plilosophical nature than history ;^ 
nor is our Bacon (a name not inlerior in literature) of a ditferent sen- 
timent. The subject itself, and the authority of so great a man, re- 
quire that the passage should be quoted in iiis own words. " Since 
(he sensible world is in dignity inferior to the rational soul ; poetry 
seems to endow human nature with that which lies beyond the pow- 
er of history, and to gratify the mind with at least the shadow of 
things, where the substance cannot be had. For if the matter be 
properly considered, an argument may be drawn from poetry, that a 
superior dignity in things, a more perfect order, and a more beauti- 
ful variety delights the eoul of man, tlian is found iu nature since the 
fall. As, therefore, the actions and events, which are the subject of 
true history, are not of sufficient amplitude to content the mind of 
man ; poetry is at hand, and invents actions of a more heroic nature. 
Because true history reports the success of events not proportion ably 
lo desert, or according to the virtue or vice that has been displayed 
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in them ; poetry corrects this, and represents events and fortunes 
according to justice and merit : Because true history, from the obvi- 
ous similarity of actions, and the satiety which this circumstuice 
must occasion, frequently creates a distaste in the mind ; poetry 
cheers and refreshes it, exhibiting things uticomnK 
of vicissitude. As poetry, therefore, contributes n 
but to magnanimity and good morals ; it la dese 
participate in some measure of divine inapirattoi 
mind, and fills it with sublime ideas, by proportto 
ces of things to the desires of the mind ; 
to things, like reason and history. "''(d) 

That elevation of sentiment, that inspiration, that usefiitneas in 
forming the manners, is however by no means so peculiar to the ep- 
ic (to which that great man chiefly refers in this passage) as to ex- 
clude the claim of every other species of poetry ; there are others 
which also deserve to partake in the commendation ; and first the 
ode, 

" Ingentea animos uigusto in ppclore Teraana," 

which, though in some resp^ts inferior to what are called the high- 
er species of poetry, yields to none in force, ardour, and sometimes 
even in dignity and solemnity. Every species of poetry has in fact its 
peculiar mode of acting on the human feelings ; the general effect is 
perhaps the same. The epic accomplishes its design with more lei- 
sure, with more consideration and care, and therefore probably with 
greater certainty. It more gradually insinuates itself, it penetrates, 
it moves, it delights; now rising to a high degree of sublimity, now 
subsiding to its accustomed smoothness ; and conducting the read- 
er through a varied and delightful scene, it applies a gentle con- 
straint to the mind, making its impression by the forcible nature of 
this application, but more especially by its continuance. The ode, on 
the contrary, strikes with an instantaneous effect, amazes, and as it 
were, storms the affections. The one may be compared to a Hame, 
which, fanned by the winds, gradually spreads itself on all sides,- 
and at last involves every object in the conflagration ; the oilier ti 
flash of lightning, which instantaneously bursts forth, 
" Magniunque cndens, magnBinque revertdns 
Dal Btrogem lite, spBrsowgue recolligitignes." 
• The amazing power of lyric poetry in directing the p 
4 De Aagm. Scien. L. II. 13 



ming tbe manners, in majntHining civil life, and pnrticularly, ia 
(ciiiiig uid cherishing that generous elevation of sentiment, on 
prhich the very existence of public virtue seems to depend, will be 
fficiemly apparent by only contemplating those monuments of ge- 
pBius, which Greece has be<]ueathed to posterity. If we examine the 
pectus of Pindar (which, though by no means accounted the moat 
excellent oftheir kind, by some straoge fatality are almost the only 
^cimens that remain) how exquisite must have b(«n the pleasure, 
^few vivid the sensation to the Greek, whose ordinary amusement it 
sing, or hear them sung ! For this kind of entertainment was 
onhned to persons of taste and learning, but had grown into 
{cner^ use. When he heard his gods, his heroes, hia ancestors re- 
ceived into the number of the gods, celebrated in a manner so glo- 
^'fious, so divine, would not his bosom glow with the desire o( fame, 
with the most fervid emulation of virtue, with a patriotism, immode- 
rate perhaps, but honourable and useful in the highest degree 7 Is it 
wonderful, that he should be so eleraied with this greatness ofmtnd 
(shall I call it ?) or rather insolence and pride, as to esteem every oth- 
er people mean, barbarous and contemptible, in compariiion with him- 
self and his own countrymen ? It is almost unnecessary to remind 
this assembly, that, in the sacred games (which afforded so much sup- 
port to the warlike virtue ofGreece") no inconsiderable share of dig- 
nity and esteem resulted from the verses of the poets ; nor did the 
_ Olympic crown evhibit a more ample reward to The candidate for vic- 
■Any, than the t-ncomium of Pindar or Stesichorus. I wish indeed, 
K.that lime had not invidiously deprived us of the works of the latter, 
L whose majesty and excellence commanded universal applause, whom 
Dionysius preferred before every other Lyric poet, because he made 
choice of the sublimest and most splendid subjects, and in the am- 
plification of them preserved most completely the manners and 
the dignity of his characters. To Alca^iis, however, the same 
author attributes the most excellent maimer of treating political 
subjects.^ As a man, indeed, how great! as a citizen how 
_ Btienuous ! What a spirited defender of the laws and 
I iflf his country ! What a vigorous oppoaer of tyrants 1 
1 crated equally his sword and his lyre on the altar of freedom I whoM I 
K|ct)phetic Muse, ranging through every region, acted as the sacred ] 
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guardian, not for the present moment only, but for future ages ; not 
of his own city alone, but of the whole commonwealth of Greece. 
Poetry such as this, so vehement, so animated, is certainly to be 
esteemed highly efficacious as well in exciting the human mind to 
virtue, as in purifying it from every mean and vicious propensity ; but 
still more especially does it conduce to cherish and support that vig- 
our of soul, that generous temper and spirit, which is both the off- 
spring and guardian of liberty .j Could an apprehension arise, that 
another Pisistratus would meditate the enslaving of that city, where 
at every banquet, nay, in the streets and in the meanest assemblies 
of the common people, that convivial ode was daily*sung which bears 
the name of Callistratus ? An author known to us only by this com- 
position, which however sufficiently demonstrates him to have been 
an admirable poet and an excellent citizen : 

^Ev ftr^ov xXadi to ilffOf tpoqtlaw, 
"SiarrtQ ' Aqfiiiitoq x* ^ Aqttnoytirwv^ 
"Or* rov ri'^ari'or xrariTtiv, 
' laorv^ovg r^ ^A'^tjaq iTioirfOarriv. 

ttiUra&* 'Aquodi ovxi nov ri&rrixait 
Ktjooig S* iv fiaxuQoft ai tpaoiv cZroi, 

Tvdtld^ Ti q>aaiy Jiofit]dta, 

*Ev fiVQTov xXadl to ^iipof ^o^f/croi, 
"SiantQ ' AQuudtog x' *^^iOToyt»Ton-, 
"Ot^ ^ASfivalrig iv 9voiaig 
*'Aif^a TvqavvQv " Innoiqxov ixan-kTtpr. 

*Aki atptot xXiog toctrat xar^ alar^ 
fi>Ura^^ 'AfiuoSf X* ^AQtaroYtiTov^ 
"On rov Ti'ttarroy xxurcrov, 
^laorofiovg j^ *A9i',vag inottlaarov. (r.) 

If afler the memorable Ides of March, any one of the Tyranni- 
cides had delivered to the populace such a poem as this, had intro- 
ced it at the Suburra, to the assemblies of the Forum, or had put it 
into the mouths of the common people, the dominion of the Cssars 
and its adherents would have been totally extinguished : and I tm 
finnly persuaded, that one stanza of this simple ballad of Harmodius 
would have been more effectual than all the Philippics of Cicero. 

There are some other species of poetry, which with us generally 
appear in an easy and familiar style, but formerly assumed sometimes 
a graver and more important character. Such is the elegy ; I do 
not speak of the light and amoroas elegy of the modems, but that 
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uicieni, serious, sacred and didaciic elegy, tbc preceptress of nioraJ:j, 
ibe lawgiver of nations, the oracle of virtue. Not to enter into a de- 
tail nf authors, of whose works we ate not in poaaesajon, and of whose 
merits we consequently can form no adequate judgement, it will be 
tiufTicient to instance Solon, the most venerable character of antiqui- 
ty, the wisest of legislators, and withal a poet of no mean reputation. 
When any thing difficult of perplexing occurred in the administra- 
tion of public affairs, we are informed that he had recourse to po- 
etry.'' Were the taws to be maintained or enforced upon any par- 
ticular emergency ; was the indolence or licentiousiiesci of the cit- 
izens to be reproved ; were their minds lo be stimulated to the love 
of liberty, he immediately attacked ihem with some poetical produc- 
tion, bold, animated and severe, in the highest tone of censorial gravi- 
ty, and yet in no respect deficient in elegance : 
^^B •£, t,<riiii Ttiuia. i..i«5 ^iK.{ .,a* /oi-cw. 

^^^^K 'Atiljiiy y ix tilfiittr nilii lUuraf ils ii HtvitlX"!! 

It is a well known fact, that Athens was altogether indebted for 
Ibe recovery of Salamis lo the verses of Solon ; even contrary to 
their own inclination and inlentiou. Alter tliey had, from re- 
peated overthrows, fallen into the deepest despair, insomuch that it 
was made a capital offence, even to propose the renewal of the war, 
or the reclaiming of the island, such was the influence of that sin- 
gle poem, wliich begins- — " Let us march to SaJamis," that, as if 
pronounced by a prophet, instinct with divine enthusiasm, the peo- 
ple, propelled by a kind of celestial inspiration, ilew immediately 
to arms, became clamorous for war, and sought the field of bat- 
tle with such incredible ardour, that by the violence of their on- 
s et, after a great .slaughter of the enemy, they achieved a most decisive 

I" 

^^^■w whole scope and subject of liis compositions, is the celebration of 

^^^UliHir and patriotism, and the immortal glory of those, who bravelj 

feU in battle : — compositions, which could impart some degree of 

courage even to the timid and unmanly ; by which, indeed, he de- 
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vated the minds of the Lacedemonians, which had been long debili- 
tated and depressed, to the certain hope of victory. The fact is well 
known, and had it not been corroborated by the testimony of so many 
authors, it would doubtless have been thought by some incredible ; 
though I confess it appears to me no less supported by the reason of 
things than by the authority of the historian. It is impossible that 
men should act otherwise than with the most heroic ardour, the 
most undaunted resolution, who sung to the martial pipe, when ar- 
ranged in military order, marching to the onset, or perhaps actually 
engaged, such strains as these : 

"^Si vtoi iclla fiuxtO'99 TTOi^ itXXt]loiai ^ivovrtg^ 

^u'iXla Tiff «J Siafiag /tcWro), noaiv ifuporiQoiai 
2^TriQt/S^ilg ini y^c, jf«filo5 66ovai daxatv^ 

KirdTmSi i.6<pov Stivov vni^ xt^a?.^g' 
Kai Tioda tiuq' noSi -^fiff, xai in* aanidog itan'iS^ iqsiaac, 

*EvSi i.6<pov Tc 2ug><», xai xvvitiv xvvir,^ 
Kal ffilqvov ariQvto TitnXtiuhog ^SqI ^a/ia9m^ 

"H ^'upeog xtonijr, tj doQv uaxQov eXatv. 

Oi^^f/iort xXiog ia&Xov anoXXvrai^ atiS* 3»'ou' ai'tov, 

*yiXX^, vno yi^g ntQ itav, yiy»«rat a9-at(XTog, 
^'OvTip* i^iaravorra^ ftiyovta re, fiaqvautfov ra 

T'ijg ntqi xai naiSav^ &ovqog ''Aqrjg 6Xiatj. 

Not entirely to omit the lighter kinds of poetry, many will think 
that we allow them full enough, when we suppose their utility to 
consist in the entertainment which they afford. Nor is this, gentlemen, 
altogether to be despised, if it be considered that this entertainment, 
this levity itself, affords relaxation to the mind when wearied with 
the laborious investigation of truth ; that it unbends ihe understand- 
ing, afler intense application ; restores it when debilitated ; and re- 
freshes it, even by an interchange and variety of study. In this we 
are countenanced by the example and authority of the greatest men 
of Greece, by that of Solon, Plato, and Aristotle ; among the Romans, 
by that of Scipio and Lselius, Julius and Augustus Cssar, Varro 
and Brutus, who filled up the intervals of their more important en- 
gagements, their severer studies, with the agreeableness and hi- 
larity of their poetical talent. Nature indeed seems in this most 
wisely to have consulted for us, who, while she impels us to the 
knowledge of truth, which is frequently remote, and only to be 



prosecuted with indet'atiguble industry, has provided aJso these pleas- 
ing recreations, as a refuge to the mind, in which it might oct»sianally 
eheller itself, and find an agreeable relief from langour and aniuety. 
But there is yet a further advantage to be derived fiwm these 
studies, which ought not to be neglected ; for besides possessing in 
reserve a certain solace of your labours, from the same repository 
you will also be supplied _wilh many of the brightest ornaments of 
liieralure. The firol object is, indeed, lo perceive and comprehend 
clearly the reasons, principles, and relations of things ; the next is to 
be able to explain your conceptions not only with perspicuity, but 
with a degree of elegance. For in this respect we are all of ua in 
some measure fastidious : we are seldom content(!d with a jejune and 
naked exposition even of the most serious subjects ; some of the 
seasonings of art, some ornaments of style, some splendour of 
diction, are of necessity to be adopted; even some regard is due 
to the harmony of numbers, and to the gratification of the ear. 
In all these respects, though I grant that the language of poetry ■ 
differs very widely from that of all other kinds of composition, yet 
he, who has bestowed some time and nttentiou on the perusal 
and imitation ofthepocis, will, I am persuaded, find his understand- 
ing exercised and improved as it were in this Palestra, the vigour 
and activity of his imagination increased, and even his manner of 
expression to have insensibly acquired a tinge from this elegant in- 
tercourse. Thus we observe in persons, who have been taught lo 
dance, a certain indescribable grace and manner ; though they do 
not form their common gesture and gait by any certain rules, yet 
there resulta Irom that exercise a degree of elegance, which accom- 
panies those who have been proficienis in it, even when they bare 
relinquished the practice. Nor is it in the least improbable, that 
both CKsar and Tully (the one the most elegant, the other the most 
eloquent of the Romans) might have derived considerable assistance 
from the cultivation of this branch of polite literature, since it is well 
known, that both of them were addicted lo the reading of poetry, and 
even exereieed in the composition of it. (f) This loo is so apparent 
in the writings of Plaio, that he is thought not only to have erred in 
his judgement, but lo have acted an ungrateful part, when he exclu- 
ded ttom his imaginary commonwealth thai art, to which he was so 
much indebted for the splendour and elegance of his genias, from 
whose fountains he had derived that soil, copious, and harmonious 
sijle, for which he is so justly admired. 



But lo return to the nobler and more important productions 
the Muaea. Thus far poetry must be aJlowed to stand eminent 
among the other liberal arts ; inasmuch as it rerreshes the mind when 
it is Eaiigiied, soothes it when it is agitated, relieven and invigorates 
it when it is depressed ; as it elevates the thoughts to the admiratton 
of what is beauiifiil, what is becoming, what is great and noble : I 
is it enough to say, that it delivers the precepts of virtue in the m 
agreeable manner ; it insinuates or instils into the soul the verj 
principles of morality itself. Moreover, sinw the desire of glory, in- 
nate in man, appearn to be the most powerfiil incentive to great and 
heroic actions, it is the peculiar function of poetry lo improve this 
bias of our nature, and thus to cherish and enliven the embers c^ 
virtue ; and since one of the principal employments of poetry c 
siatB in the celebration of great and virtuous actions, in transmitting 
lo posterity the examples of the bravest and most escellent of m 
and in consecrating their names to immortality ; this praise is cer- 
lainly its due, that while it forms the mind to habits of rectitude by 
its precepts, directs it by example, excites and animates it by its 
culiar force. It has aim the distinguished honour of distributing to 
virtue the most ample and desirable rewards of its labours. 

But after all, we shall think more humbly of poetry than it de- 
serves, unless we direct our attention to that quarter, where its in> 
portance is most eminently conspicuotis ; unless we contemplate H 
as employed on sacred subjects, and in subservience to religion. 
This indeed appears to hate been the original office and destination 
of poetry ; and this it still so happily performs, that in all other cases 
il seems out of character, as if intended for this pnrpa'w alone, 
other instances, poetry appears to want the assistance of art, 
in this, to shine forth with all its natural splendour, or rather to 
animated by that inspiration, which on other occasions is spoken 
without being felt. These observations are remarkably exer.ipliiied 
in the Hebrew poetry, tlian which the human mind can conce 
nothing more elevated, more beautiful, or more elegant ; in which 
, the almost ineffable sublimity of the subject is fully equalled by the 
energy of the language, and the dignity of the style. And ii is wor- 
thy of observation, that as some of these writings exceed in a 
quity the fabulous ages of Greece, in sublimity they are superior to 
the most finished productions of that polished people. Thus if the 
actual origin of poetry be inquired afler, it mtist of necessity be re- 
ferred to religion ; and since it appears to be an art derived from 
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nature alone, peculiar to no age or nation, and only ai 
period of sociely confornted to rule nnd method, it n 
attributed to the more violent afTcctions or the heart, the n 
which is to express theoiselvea in an animated and loAy tone, wiib 
a Tehemeuce of espression far remote froin vulgar use. It is also 
no less observable, that these afTectiona break and interrupt tlie 
enunciation by their impetuosity ; they burst forth iu sentences 
pointed, earnest, rapid, and tremulous; and in some degree the 
style, as well as the modulation, is adapted to the emotions and habits 
of the mind. This is particularly the case in admiration and de- 
light ; and what passions are so likely to be excited by religious con- 
templations as these ? What ideas could eo powerfully affect a new- 
created mind (undepraved by habit or opinion) aa the goodness, the 
wisdom, and the greatness of the Almighty ? Is it not probable, 
that the first effort of rude and unpolished verse would display itself 
. in the piaise of the Creator, and llow almost involuntardy from tlie 
enraptured mind t Thus far at least is certain, that poetry has been 
nurtured in those sacred places, where she seems lo have been lirst 
called into existence ,' and that her original occupation was in the 
(emple and at the altar. However ages and nations may have differ- 
ed in their religious senlimenu and opinions, in this at least we find 
them all agreed, that the mysteries of their devotion were celebrated 
in rerse. Of this origin poetry even yet exhibits no obscure indica- 
tions, since she ever embraces a divine and sacred subject witii a 
kind of filial tenderness and affection. To the sacred haunts of re- 
ligion she delights to resort as to her native soil ; there she most 
willingly inhabits, and there she flourishea in all her pristine beauty 
and vigour. But to have slightly glanced at the subject, appears 
sufficient for the present ; we shall soon perhaps find an opportunity 
of entering upon a more ample discussion.(«) 

I trvsi, indeed, that you will pardon ine, gentlemen, if I do not 
aa yet venture to explain my future plan of instruction, and the form 
and method which I think of pursuing. That man must have too 
little respect for your judgement, and by fiir too high an opinion of 
his own, who would presume to produce before you matter not suf- 
ficiently digested, not sufiiciently polished and perfected by study 
and by the matutcsl consideration, 1 have therefore determined 
within myself, that nothing shall hastily or prematurely proceed (rora 
me in this assembly, nothing which is not laboured to the extent of 
ny abilities; and that for what is wanting in genius, in erudition, 
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in fluency, and in every respect in which I feel myself deficient, I 
shall endeavour to compensate, as much as possible, by care and a»- 
siduity. If in these points I shall be enabled to perform my duty, 
I trust, gentlemen, that other deficiences you will be kind enough to 
excuse ; and that the person whom you have honoured with your fa- 
vour and attention ; with your candour and indulgence, you will con- 
tinue to support. 




THE OEBIGN AND ARRINOBME.VT OF TBG9E LPCTrRBB. 

di^LI^^ Ihul LJrt Q|]lniDii of IhndivinADfifia of p»irr wticomoiDD id Gr»cB — Th» woik 
pmnty nhictl: «nd ccmiM^DBnilr ihealo^ictl duquiiiiibJH will b« atDided-^TlHi gcMr*! diiK 
iiikutiDaafllwaubiKt iota ilinBp«iu,Uis Minn dT Ui« utiH, tka iijrli, iDd Uw atnaie- 

SocitATEB, IS we read in Pla.to,i having l>een frequentiy admon- 
islied in a. dream to Hpply to music ; and esleeming htmself bound 
to fiilfil a duly, which appeared to hsTe been imposed upon him by 
dJTine authority, began with composing a hymn to Apollo, and after- 
wards undertook to translate some of the fables of ^sop into Terae. 
This he did, I apprehend, under the persuasion, that the lirst fruits 
of his poetry (which he esteemed the principal branch of the science 
of mu»ic^) ought to be consecrated to the immortal gods ; and that it 
was not lawftil for him, who was but little Temed in those tiludies, to 
descend to lighter subjects, which perhaps might in the main be 
more agreeable to his genius, before he had discharged the obli- 
gations of religion. It is my intention, gentlemen, to follow the ex- 
ample ofthis great philosopher ; and since the university has honour- 
ed mc with this office of explaining to you the nature and principles 
of poetry, I mean to enter upon it from that quarter, whence he 
thought himself obliged to commence the study and practice of the 
art. I hare determined, therefore, in the first place, to treat of sa- 
cred poetry, that species, 1 mean, which was cultivated by the an- 
cient Hebrews, and which is peculiarly appropriated to subjects the 
most solemn and sublime ; that should my endeavours prove unequal 
to eo great a subject, I may, as it were, with fkvourable auspicea, 

I Phied. lub init. 

9 " What than ia education '—A» lar as rCBpeclx tho I'oily, il conBista In the 
mmutic oxercieesi as fit a» regpecis the inind, il conaiMa in iMrmony." 
U>o <Je R«p. Lib. LI. 
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deacend to matters of inferior importance. I undertake this office, 
however, wilh the most perfect conviction, that not only from a re- 
gard lo diuy it ought to be executed with diligf 
respectability of that body, at whoso command i 
ought to be executed with honour and reputatio 
to he conKJdered what the intent of the institution a 
ment of the students may require, but what i 
the dignity of this university. For since the university, when it gave 
its sanction to this species of discipline by a special degree, recom- 
mended the study of poetry, particularly because it might conduce 
lo the improvement of the more important sciences, as well sacred 
as profane,^ nothing could certainly appear more useful in itself, or 
more agreeable to the purpose of this institution, and the design of 
il« learned patrons, than to treat of that species of poetry, which con- 
stitutes so considerable a part of sacred literature, and excels all oth- 
er poetry, not less in the sublimity of the style, that) in the dignity 
of the subject. 

It would not be easy, indeed, to assign a reason, why the n 
lings of Homer, of Pindar, and of Horac«, should engross our atten- 
tion and monopolize our praise, while those of Moses, of David and 
Isaiah pas.s totally unregarded. Shall we suppose that the subject is 
not adapted to a semitiary, in which sacred literature has ever main- 
tained a precedence ? Shall we say, that it is ibreign to this assem- 
bly of promising youth, of whom the greater part have consecrated 
the best portion of their time and labour to the same department of 
learning? Or must we conclude, that the writings of those n 
who have accomplished only as much as human genius and ability 
could accomplish, should be reduced to method and theory ; but that 
those which boast a much liighcr origin, and are justly attributed to 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, may be considered as indeed illus- 
trious b; their native force and beauty, but not as conformable to 
the principles of science, nor to be circumscritied by any rules of 
art? It is indeed most true, that sacred poetry, if we contemplate 
its origin alone, is far superior to both nature and art ; but if we 
wouM rightly estimate its excellencies, that is, if we wish lo under- 
stand its power in exciting the human alfections, we must have re- 
course lo both : for we must consider what those aiTecticmB are, and 
by what means they are to be excited. Moreover, as in all other 
branches of science, so in poetry, art or theory c 
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knowledge derived Trom ihe careful observation of nature, and con- 
firmed by practice and experience ; for men of learning having re- 
marked in things what was graceful, what was tit, what was condu- 
cive to the attainment of certain ends, they digested such discoveries 
as had been casuaUy made, and reduced them to an established or- 
der or method : whence it is evident, that art deduces its origin from , 
the works of genius, not that genius has been formed or directed by 
art ; and that it is properly applied in illustrating ttie works of even 
those writers, who were either ignorant of its rules, or inattentive to 
them. Since then it is the purpose of sacred poetry to form the hu- 
man mind to the coDstant habit of true virtue aiid piety, and to ex- 
cite the more ardent afTeclions of the soul, in order to direct them to 
their proper end ; whoever has a clear insight into the instruments, 
the machinery as it were, by which this end is effected, will certain* 
ly contribute not a little to the improvement of the critical ait. Now, 
although it be scarcely possible to penetrate to the fountains of this 
celestial Nile, yet it may surely be allowed us to pursue the mean- 
ders of the stream, to mark the flux and reflux of its waters, and 
even (o conduct a few rivulets into the adjacent plains.(A) 

The sacred poetry is undoubtedly entitled to the first rank in 
this school, since from it we are to learn both the origin of the art, 
and how to estimate its excellence. The commencement of other 
arts, however rude and imperfect, and though employed only on 
light and trivial matters, is an inquiry generally productive of satis- 
faction and delight. Here we may contemplate |)oclry in its very 
beginning ; not so much the oflspring of human genius, as an emai- 
nation from heaven : not gradually increasing by small accessions, 
but from its birth possessing a certain maturity both of beauty and 
strength ; not administering to trifling passions, and oRcring its deli- 
cious incense at the shrine of vanity, but the priestess of divine 
truth, the internunciate between earth and heaven. For this was 
the fir^ and peculiar office of poetry, on the one hand to commend 
to Ihe Almighty the prayers and thanksgivings of his creatures, and 
to celebrate his praises ; — and on the other, to display to mankind 
the mysteries of the divine will, and the predictions of future events; 
the best and noblest of all employments. It is to this observation, 
indeed, that I would particularly point your attention ; for it is plain 
from the general tenour of the sacred volume, that the indications of 
tiiture events have been, almost without exception, revealed in num- 
bers and iti verse ; and thai the samu tqtirit wae accustomed to im- 
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port, by its own energy, at once the preMntiment of things, and tO 
cloihe it in all the magnilicence, in all the elegance of poetry, thu . 
the Bublimity of ihe style miglii consiM wilh sentiments no intinitely 
surpassing all human conception. When considered, therefore, in 
this point of view, what ia there of all which the most deTotcd admi- 
rers of poetry have ever written or fabricated in ii« commenduion, 
that docs not (all greatly short of the truth itselfl What of nil the 
int^inuations, which its bitterest adversaries have objected against it, 
H'liicli is not refuted by simply cmitemplating the nature and design 
of the Hebrew poetry t Let those who affect to despise the Muses, 
cease to attempt, Ibr the vices of a few, who may abuae the best of 
things, to bring into disrepute a most laudable talent. Let them 
cease to speak of that art as light or trifling in itself, to accuse it as 
profane or impious ; that art, which has been conceded lo man by 
the favour of his Creator, and for the most sac rod purposes; ihat 
art, consecrated by the authority of Ood himself, and by his example 
ip his most august minii^tration.*. 
f" Whether ihe Greeks originally derived (heir poetry fVom the 
fountains of nature, or received it through a different channel from 
a remoter source, appears a question of little importance, and not ea- 
sy to be determined. Thus far, however, is evident, thai an opin- 
ion was prevalent in Greece concerning ihe nature and origin of po- 
etry, which appears most groundless and absurd, if we contemplate 
only the poetry of Greece, though truly and justly applicable to that 
of the HelM'ews, They considered poetry as (something sacred and 
celestiiil, not produced by humiin art or genius, but altogether a di- 
vine gifl. Among them, therefore, poets were accounted sacred, 
the ambassadors of heaven, men favoured with an immediate inter- 
course and familiarity with the gods. The myRleriea and ceremo- 
nies of their religion, and the worship of their deiticfi, were ajl per- 
formed in verse ; and the moat ancient a( their compositions, their 
oracles, always consisted of numbers. This circumstance, I must 
add, rendered them not only more sublime, but more deserving of 
credit in the eyes of the common peopl^ for they conceived it 
equally the effect of divine inspiration to foresee events, and to ex- 
press them in extemporaneous verse. Thus they seem to have re- 
tained some traces of an opinion impressed upon the minds of men 
in the very earliest ages concerning the true and ancient poetry, 
even after they had lost the reality il.self, and when religion and poe- 
etry had, by the licentiousneas of fiction, reciprocally corrupted each 
other, (b) 



SiDC«, therefore, in the sacred writings the odI; specimens of 
the primeval arid genuine poetry are to be found, nod since they are 
ooi less venerable for their antiquity than for their divine original, 1 
conceived it my duty in ihe first place to iovettigate the nature of 
these writings, as far as might l>e coni^iateut with the deei^ of this 
jnslitution : in other words, il is not my intention to expound to the 
student of theology the oracles of divine truth i but to recommend 
to the notice of the youth wlio is addicted to the politer Eciences, 
and studious of the elegancies of compo!<iiion, some of the first and 
chaiceat specimens of poetic taste. The difficulty of the undertak- 
ing ought probably to have discouraged tne from the attempt ; yet 
with you. gentlemen. 1 trust my temerity will find this excuse, name- 
ly, that 1 have undertaken a subject the most noble in itself, and the 
best adapted to the circumstances of my oRice. 1 trust that you 
will allow me at least tine merit of distinguishing what was most wor- 
thy of this place and this a»iemUy ; though perhaps I have too rash- 
ly engaged, without a due consideration of my own abilities. 

In this disquisition il is my intention to pur.tue that track which 
the nature of the subject seems to require. Three points are to be 
consitlered iu every poem : First, the argument or matter, and the 
manner of irealingtit ; wliat disposition, what order, aud what general 
form is adapted to each species of composition : Secondly, the elo- 
cution and style ; in which are comprehended lively and elevated sen- 
timents, splendour and perspicuity of arrangement, beauty and va- 
riety of imagery, and strength and elegance of Jiclion : Lastly, the 
harmony of the verse, or numbers, is lo be considered ; not only as in- 
tended to captivate the ear, but as adapted to the subject, and expres- 
sive of it, and as calculated to e.<icite corresponding emotions in the 
soul. We shall now consider what is to be performed in each of 
these departments, and how far we may with safiity, and with any 
prospect of advantage, engage in a critical examination of the He- 
brew poetry. • 

With respect to the nature of the versification (if I may be allow- 
ed to reverse my own arrangement, and to speak of that first, which 
constituted the last division of my aubject) I fear that little can be 
produced to your satisfaction or my own ; since il is manifest not 
only from the unsuccessful endeavours of the most learned men, but 
from the nature of the thing itself, that scarcely any real knowledge 
of ilie Hebrew versification is now to be attained : and the only me- 
lt to which any modern writer cau lay claim, is that of distinguish- 
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ing certain facts (if any there be) from uncertain conjecture, and 
demonstrating how imperfect our information must of necessity be 
upon this topic. Were the inquiry, however, concerning the He- 
brew metre to be wholly overlooked ; yet, since some vestiges of 
verse are discernible, a few observations of a general nature will 
probably occur, which we shall in the first place slightly advert to, 
and afterwards, as occasion serves, particularize and explain. 

That part of these lectures, on the other hand, which treats of 
the style of the Hebrew poetry, will afford very ample scope for dis- 
quisition ; since it possesses not only all the principal excellencies 
which are common to poetry, but possesses many also which are 
proper and peculiar to itself 

In the remaining part, which though first in order and dignity, 
will be the last to be treated of, we must with diligence, (as consid- 
ering the difficulty of the subject) and at the same time with caution 
engage ; lest while we wander too much at large in the ample field 
of poetry, we should imprudently break in upon the sacred bounda- 
ries of theology. It will be our business on this occasion to distrib- 
ute the Hebrew poems, according to their different species, into diP> 
ferent classes ; to consider in each what is most worthy of attention ; 
and perhaps to compare them with those of Greece and Rome, if 
there be any extant of the same kind. 



PART I. 

OF THE HEBREW METRE. 



LECTURE III. 



On the vejj first attempt to elucidate the nature of the sacred 
poetry, a question presents itself uncommonly difficult and obscure, 
concerning the nature of the Hebrew verse. This question 1 would 
indeed gladly have avoided, could I have abandoned it consistently 
with my design. But since it appears essential to every species of 
poetry, that it be confined to numbers, and consist of some kind of 
verse, (for indeed wanting this, it would not only want its most 
agreeable attributes, but would scarcely deserve the name of poetry) 
in treating of the poetry of the Hebrews, it appears absolutely nec- 
essary to demonstrate, that those parts at least of the Hebrew writ- 
mgs which we term poetic, are in a metrical form, and to inquire 
whether any thing be certainly known concerning the nature and 
principles of this versiiication or not. This part of my subject there- 
fore I undertake, not as hoping to illustrate it by any new observa- 
tions, but merely vfith a view of inquiring whether it will admit of any 
illustration at all. Even this I shall attempt with brevity and cau- 
tion, as embarked upon an ocean dishonoured by the shipwreck of 
many eminent persons, and therefore presuming only to coast along 
the sliore. 

Id the first place (notwithstanding that a contrary opinion hax 
been supported by some of the learned) I Uiink it will be sufficiently 
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apparent, if we but advert to them a little more attentively, that cer- 
tain of the Hebrew writings are not only animated with the true po- 
etic spirit, but in some degree confined to numbers. For there ap- 
pear in almost every part of them such marks and vestiges of verse, 
as could scarcely be expected to remain in any language, after the 
sound and pronunciation (as is the case with the Hebrew at present) 
were, through extreme antiquity, become almost totally obsolete. 

There existed a certain kind of poetry among the Hebrews, prin- 
cipally intended, it should seem, for the assistance of the memory : 
in which, when there was little connexion between the sentiments, 
a sort of order or method was preserved, by the initial letters of each 
line or stanza following the order of the alphabet. Of this there are 
several examples extant among the sacred poems ;^ and in these ex- 
amples the verses are so exactly marked and defined, that it is im- 
possible to mistake them for prose ; and particularly if we attentively 
consider the verses, and compare them with one another, since they 
are in general so regularly accommodated, that word answers to word, 
and almost syllable to syllable. This being the case, though an ap- 
peal can scarcely be made to the ear on this occasion, the eye itself 
will distinguish the poetic division and arrangement, and also that 
some labour and accuracy has been employed in adapting the words 
to the measure. 

The Hebrew poetry has likewise another property altogether pe- 
culiar to metrical composition. Writers who are confined within 
the trammels of verse, are generally indulged with the license of 
using words in a sense and manner remote from their common accep- 
tation, and in some degree contrary to the analogy of the language; 
so that sometimes they shorten them by taking from the number of 
the syllables, and sometimes venture to add a syllable for the sake 
of adapting them to their immediate purpose. This practice is not 
only effectual to the facilitating of the versification, but also to the 
prevention of satiety by varying the sounds, and by imparting to the 
style a certain peculiar colouring, which elevates it above the lan- 
guage of the vulgar. Poetry therefore always makes use of some 
such artifice, as accords best with the genius of each language. 
This is exemplified particularly in two respects : First, in the use of 
glosses or foreign language ; and secondly, in that of certain irreg- 

1 Psalm zxy. xxxiv. xxxvii. cxi. cxii. cxix. cxiv. Prov. xxxi. from the 10th 
verse to the end. The whole of the Lamentations of Jeremiah except the last 
Chapter. 
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jolsr or Jess received forms of commoD words," The extreme liberty 
which the Greeks allowed themselves in these respects, is remarka- 
ble ; and their langitoge, beyond every other, because of the variety 
and copiousness of the diOerent didecta, which prevailed in (he sev- 
eral stales of Greece, was peculiarly favourable to U. Next to them 
none perhaps have admitted these liberties more freely than the lie- 
brews, who not only by the use of glosses, but by that of anomalous 
language, and chiefly of certain particles peculiar to metrical coni- 
^poeition, and added frequently at the end of words, have so varieil 
style, as to form to iheniselves a distinct poetical dialect. Thus 
Su, therefore, I think we may with safety affirm, that the Hebrew 
■j»oetry is metrical. (a) One or two of the peculiarities also of their ver- 
ju/ication it may be proper to remark, which, as they are very obser- 
vable in those poems, in which the verses are defined by the initial 
Jettera, may at least be reasonably conjectured of the rest. The 
first of these is, that the verses are very unequal in length ; the short- 
est consisting of six oi seven syllables ; the longest extending to about 
twice that number ; the same poem is, however, generally continued 
throughout in verses not very unequal to each other. 1 must also 
observe, that the close of (he verse generally falls where the members 
le sentences are divided. 

As to the real quantity, (he rhythm, or modulation, these from 

present state of the language seem to be altogether unknown, 

I to admit of no investigation by human art or industry. It 

indeed evident, that the true Hebrew pronunciation is totally lost. 

'be rules conc^^rning it, which were devised by the modern Jews 

ly ages after the language of their ancestors had fallen into dis- 

JBW, have been long since suspected by the learned to be destitute 

.of authority and truth : for if in reality the Hebrew language is to be 

informed to the i>ositions of these men, we must be under the ne- 

isrty of confessing, not only, what we at present experience, that 

Hebrew poetry possesses no remains of sweetness or harmony, 

It thai it never was possessed of any. The truth is, it was neither 

;|XMGible for them to recal the true pronunciation of a language long 

.pince obsolete, and to institute afresh the rules of orthoepy ; nor can 

soy person in the perseni a^ so much as hope to effect any thing to 

the purpose by tlie aid of conjecture, in a matter so remote (torn our 

senses, and so involved In obscurity. In this respect, indeed, the 

delicacy of all languages is most remarkable. After they cease lo 
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be spoken, ihey ore still significant of some sound ; but that in the 
mouth ofa stranger becomes most dissonant and barbarous : the vi> 
tat grnce ia wanting, the native sweetness is gone, the colour of prt- 
meral beauty is faded and decayed. The Greek and Latin doubt- ; 
less have now lost much of their pristine and native sweetness ; and 
as they are spoken, the pronunciation is dilffrent in different nations, 
but every where barbarous, and such as Attic or Roman ears would 
not have been able to endure. In these, however, the rhythm or 
quantity remains, each retains its peculiar numbers, and the versifi- 
cation is distinct : but the state of the Hebrew is far more unfarour- ' 
able, which, destitute of vowel sounds, has remained altogether si- 
lent (if I may use the expression) incapable of utterance upwards of 
.j;|n> J/V^^Jf ^ two ihouM nii parajl Thus, not so mnch as the number of syllables, 
J of which each word consisted, could with any certainty be defined, 

I much less the length or i]uaniity of the syllables :(n) and since the reg- 

ulation of the metre of any language must depend upon two particu- 
hirs, I mean the number and the length of the syllables, the knowl- 
edge of which is utterly unattninnblc in the Hebrew, he who attempts 
to restore the true and genuine Hebrew versification, erects an edifice 
without n foundation. To some of those indeed who have laboured 
in this matter, thus much of merit is to be allowed ; that they ren- 
dered the Hebrew poetry, which formerly sounded uncommonly 
harsh and barbarous, in some degree seller and more polished ; they 
indeed furnished it with a sort of versification, and metrical arrange- 
ment, when baffled in their attempts to discover the real. That we 
arc justified in attributing to them any thing more than this, is nei- 
ther apparent from the nature of the thing, nor from the arguments 
with which they attempt to defend their conjectures.' Their endeav- 
ours in truth would rather tend To supersede all inquiry on a subject 
which the most learned and ingenious have investigated in vain ; and 
induce us to relinquish as lost, what we see cannot be retrieved. 

But although nothing certain can be defined concerning the me- 
tre of the particular verses, there is yet another artifice of poetry to 
be remarked of them when in a collective stale, when several of 
them are taken together. In the Hebrew poetrj-, as I before remark- 
ed, there may be observed a certain conformation of the sentences, 
the nature of which is, that a complete sense is almost equally infu- 
sed into every component part, and that every member constitutes 
an entire verse. So that as the poems divide themselves in a man- 

3 Sfle the brief confutation of Bishop Hare's Hebrew Metres, 
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net spODtajieousIf inio periods, for the most purt equfti ; so the peri- 
ods themselves are divided into verses, most commonly couplets, 
though IrequeDtly of greater length. This is chiefly observable in 
(hose passage?, which frequently occur in the Hebrew poetry, in 
which they treat one subject in many diRerent ways, and dwell upon 
.the same sentiment; when they express the same thing in ditTerent 
words, or different things in a similar form of words; when equals 
refer to equals, and opposites to opposiles : and since this artilice of 
composition seldom fails lo produce even in prose an agreeable and 
measured cadence, we can scarcely doubt that it must have imputed 
to their poetry, were we masters of the versification, an exquisite de- 
gree of beauty and grace. In this circumstance, therefore, which 
is common lo most of the Hebrew poems, we find, if not a rule and 
principle, at leaat a cliaracteristic of the sacred poetry : insomuch 
that in that language the word ninia (or Psalm) according lo its et- 
ymology, is expressive of a composition cm or divided, in a peculiar 
manner, into short and equal sentences, (c) 

The nature of the Greek and Latin poetry is in this respect direct- 
ly opposite ; and that in conformity to the genius of the dilTereni lan- 
guages. For tlie Greek, beyond every other language, (and the Lat- 
in next lo il) is copious, flowing and harmonious, possessed of a great 
variety of measuNi, of which the impression is so definite, the effects 
so striking, that if you should recite somelameand imperfect portion of 
a verse or even enunciate hastily several versa'^ in a breath, the num- 
bers would neverlhcleas be clearly discernible : so that in these every 
variety essential lo poetry and verse may be provided for almost at 
pleasure, without the smallest injury to the different metres. But 
in the Hebrew language Ihe whole economy is difierenl. Its form 13 
simple above every otiier ; the radical words are uniform, and re- 
semble each other almost exactly ; nor are the inflexions numerous, 
or materially diSerent : whence we may readily understand, that its 
metres are neither complex, nor capable of much variety ; but rather 
simple, grave, temperate ; less adapted to fluency than dignity and 
force : bo that possibly they found it necessary lo distinguish the ex- - 
tent of the verse by the conclusion of the sentence, lest the lines by 
running into each other, should become altogether implicated and 
confiiscd. (d) 

Two observations occur in this place worthy of attention, and 
arise naturally from what has been said. The first is, that a poem 
truulalcd literally from ihc Hebrew into the prose of any other Ian- 
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guage, while the same forms of the sentences remain, will still retain, 
e?en as far as relates to versification, much of its native dignity, and 
a faint appearance of veraification.(B) This is evident in our com- 
mon version of the Scriptures, where frequently 

'* Invenias etiam disjecti membra poetae.'* 

But the case is very different in literal translations from the Greek or 
Latin.* The other retnark, which I wished to recommend to your 
notice, is, that a Hebrew poem, if translated into Greek or Latin 
verse, and having the conformation of the sentences accommodated to 
the idiom of a foreign language, will appear confused and mutilated ; 
will scarcely retain a trace of its genuine elegance, and peculiar 
beauty. For in exhibiting the works of great poets in another lan- 
guage, much depends upon preserving not only the internal mean- 
ing, the force and beauty as far as regards the sense, but even the 
external lineaments, the proper colour and habit, the movement, and, 
as it were, the gait of the original. Those, therefore, who have en- 
deavoured to express the beauties of the sacred poets in Greek or 
Latin verse, have unavoidably failed in the attempt to depict them 
according to their native genius and character : and have exhibited 
something, whether inferior or not, certainly very unlike them, both 
in kind and form ; whether, on the other hand, they have been able 
to approach in some degree, their energy, thei^4■^jesty and spirit, 
is not our present object to consider. 

4 **■ NevertholeMi" (that is, though the sacred poetry be not possessed of me« 
trical syllables, and divided into feet, which is the opinion of this learned man) 
'' we cannot doubt that it has another species of metrical arrangement, which 
depends upon the subject. — Is it not evident, tliat if you translate some of 
thorn into another language, they still retain this metrical form, if not perfect, 
at least in a great degree ? which cannot possibly take place in those poems, 
the metre of which consists in the number and quantity of syllables." R. 
AxARiAs in Mantiss. Dissert, ad Libr. Cosri, p. 420. 



PART II. 

OP THE PAHABOLIC OE POETICAL BTTLE OF THE HEBHEWS. 

LECTURE IT. 

THE ORIGIN, USE, AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PARABOLIC, AND 

ALSO OF THE SENTENTIOUS STYLE. 

TIm poetic itjle of th« Hebrewi beare the general title of parak0lic^ltM eonttitueot prineipice 

are tbe lententious, tbe figurative, and the Hublime — The source of the parabolic style and 

its original use : among other aations ; among tbe Hebrew*— Ortain ezamplee of h preeer- 

ved from the first ages in the writings of Mosbs.— 1. The sententions kind ; ita natura 

and effects. 

The subject which next presents itself to our investigation, is the 
Style of the Hebrew poetry. The meaning of this word I do not 
wish to be restricted to the diction only of the sacred poets, but rath- 
er to include their sentiment, their mode of thinking ; whence, as 
from its genuine source, the peculiar character of their composition 
may be deduced. It will be proper, however, before we proceed, to 
remark, that as it is the nature of all poetry, so it is particularly of 
the Hebrew, to be totally different from common language ; and not * 
only in the choice of words, but in the construction, to affect a pe- 
culiar and more exquisite mode of expression. The truth of this re- 
mark will appear from what usually happens to a learner of Hebrew. 
He, (or instance, who is a proficient in the historical books, when 
he comes to the poetical parts, will find himself almost a perfect 
stranger. The phraseology, however, peculiar to the poets, the bold 
ellipses, the sudden transitions of the tenses, genders, and persons, 
and other similar circumstances, I shall leave to the grammarian : 
or rather I shall leave (since I do not find that the grammarians ac- 
knowledge any distinction between poetical and common language) 
to be collected from practice and attentive reading. It would be a 
no less indolent and trifling occupation to post through all those 
forms of tropes and figures, which the teachers of rhetoric have 
pompously (not to say uselessly) heaped together ; since there is no 
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necessity or applying to the sacred poetry for examples of these, ev- 
ery composittDD, however trite and barren, abounding in them. 
Of these, therefore, we shall be sparing, and use them not as &eelj 
OB we might, but as much only as shall appear absolutely necessary. 
For at present we are not so much to inquire wliai are the general 
principles of jmeticat composition, as what are the peculiar marks and 
characters of the Hebrew poetry. Let us consider, therefore, whether 
the literature of the Hebrews will not suggeiit some general term, 
which will give us an opportunity of discussing the subject, so as to 
bring it under one comprehensive view ; and which, being divided 
according to its consiituent parts, will prescribe a proper order and 
limit to our disquisition. 

A poem is called in Hebrew liaia, that is, as was before re- - 
marked, a short composition cut and divided into distinct parts. 
It is thus called in reference to the verse and numbers. Again, a 
poem is called, in reference to the diction and sentiments, iira ;' 
which I take to be the word properly expressive of the poetical style. 
Many translators render it by the word parable, which in some res- 
pects is not improper, though it scarcely comprehends the full com- 
pass of the Hebrew expression ; for if we investigate its full and pro- 
per force, we shall find that it includes three forma or modes of speech, 
the sententious, the figurative, and the sublime, (a) To these as parts 
or divisions of the general subject, may be refered whatever occur* 
concerning the parabolical or poetical style of the Hebrews ; but the 
reason of this arrangement will perhaps be better understood, if we 
premise a short inquiry into the origin and early use of this style of 
composition. 

The origin and iirst use of poetical language are undoubtedly to 
be traced into the vehement affections of the mind. For what is 
meant by that singular frenzy of poets, which the Greeks, ascribing to 
divine inspiration, distinguished by the appellation of enfhusiium, but 
a style and expression directly prompted by nature itself, and exhib- 
iting the true and express image of a mind violently agitated? 
When, as it were, the secret avenues, the interior recesses of the 
soul are thrown open ; when the inmost conceptions are di^layed, 
rushing together in one turbid stream, without order or conneicitm. 
Hence sudden exclamations, frequent interrogaliuns, apostrophes 
even to inanimate objects ; for to those, who ate violently agitated 
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themseli'Cfi, the universal nature of things seems under a necessity of 
being affected with similar emotions. Every impulse of the mind, 
however, has not only a peculiar style and expression, hut a cerLoin 
lone ofvoicc and a certain gcslure of the body adapted to il : some 
indeed, not satisfied with thai expression which language afibrda, 
have added to it dancing and song ; and as we know there existed 
in the first ages a very strict connexion between these aria and that 
of poetry, we may possibly he indebted lo thcni for the accurately ad- 
measured verses and feel, to the end that the modulation of ihe lan- 
guage might accord with the music of the voice, and the motion of 
Ihe body.{B) ^ 

Poclry, in this ils rude origin and comnnencemenl, being dertred 
from nature, was in time imgrgved by art, and applied to the purpo- 
ses of utility and delight. /Tor as it owed its birih to ihe HfTeclioiiB 
of the mind, and had availed ilself of the assistance of harmony, it . 
waslbund.onaccounlof the exact and vivid delineation of the objects 
which it described, lo be escellently adapted lo the exciting of every 
internal emotion, and making a more forcible impression upon the 
mind than abstract reasoning could possibly effect \ it was found ca- 
pable of interesting and aflecting the senses and passions, of captiva- 
ting the ear, of directing the perception lo the minutest circumstan- 
^ cce, and of assisting the memory in the reten'ion of ihem. Whatev- 
er thcreibrn deserved to be generally known and accurately lemem- 
bered, was {by those men, who on this very account wore denomina- 
ted m'jej (c) adorned with a jocund and captivating style, illuminated 
with the varied and splendid colouring of language, and moulded in- 
to sentences comprehensive, pointed and harmonious. Il became 
the peculiar province of poetry to depict the great, the beautiful, the 
becoming, the virtuous ; to embellish and recommend the precepts of 
religion and virtue, to transmit to posterity excellent and sublime ac- 
tions and sayings ; to celebrate the works of the Deity, his benefi- 
cence, his ivisdom ; to record the memorials of the past, and the pre- 
dictions of the future. In each of these departments poetry was of 
singular utility, since before any characters expressive of sounds 
were invented, at least before they were commonly received, and ap- 
plied lo general use, il seems to have afforded the only means of 
preserving the rude science of thcearly times ; and in this respect, to 
have rendered the want of letters more tolerable ; it seems also to 
have acted the part of a public herald, by whose voice each mem- 
orable transaction of antiquity was proclaimed, and transmitted 
through different ages and nations. 
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Such appears by the testimony of authors to have been the un- 
doubted origin of poetry among heathen nations. It is evident that 
Greece for several successive ages was possessed of no records but 
the poetic : for the first who published a prose oration, was Pherecy- 
des, a man of the isle of Syrus, and contemporary with king Cyrus, 
who lived some ages posterior to that of Homer and Hesiod : some- 
what after that time, Cadmus the Milesian began to compose history. 

• The laws themselves were metrical, and adapted to certain musical 
notes : such were the laws of Charondas, which were sung at the 
banquets of the Athenians : such were those which were delivered 
by the Cretans to the ingenuous youth to be learned by rote, with 
accompaniments of musical melody, in order that by the enchant- 
ment of harmony, the sentiments might be more forcibly impressed 
upon their memories. Hence certain poems were denominated 
vofio^y which implied convivial or banqueting songs, as is re- 
marked by Aristotle ; who adds, that the same custom of chanting 
the laws to music, existed even in his own time among the Agathyr- 
si. If we may credit Strabo, the Turdetani, a people of Spain, had 
laws in verse. But the Germans, as Tacitus positively asserts, had 
no records or annals but the traditional poems, in which they cele- 
brated the heroic exploits of their ancestors. In the same manner, 

, and on the same account, the Persians, the Arabs, and many of the 
most ancient of the Eastern nations, preserved in verse their history 
and politics, as well as the principles of religion and morals : Thus all 
science human and divine was deposited in the treasury of the Mdses, 
and thither it was necessary on every occasion to resort. The only 
mode of instruction, indeed, adapted to human nature in an uncivil- 
ized state, when the knowledge of letters was very little, if at all, dif- 
fused, must be that which is calculated to captivate the ear and the 
passions, which assists the memory, which is not to be delivered in- 
to the hand, but infused into the mind and heart, (d) ^ 

That the case was the same among the Hebrews ; 4hat poetry 
was both anciently and generally known and practised by them, ap- 
pears highly probable, as well from the analogy of things, as from 
some vestiges of poetic language extant in the writings of Moses. 
The first instance occurs in one of the most remote periods of the 

9 Compare Strabo, Geog. Lib I. and III. Pliny, Nat. Hist. Lib. VIL 56. 
V. 29. laidor. Hispal. Orig. Lib. L 27. Athenaeus, Lib. XIV. 3. Aelian, Var. 
Hist. Lib. H. 39. Aristotle, Prob. XIX. 2. 23. Tacitus, Germ. II. Chardin's 
Travels, Vol. II. c. XIV. Fococke, Specim. Hist. Arab. p. 158. 
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Mosaic hiHtory, I mean t)ie uddtess of Lamech to his 
is indeed but ill underi<tood Id generd, because the ( 
is very obscurely intimateil : nevertheless, if we consider the apt con- 
struction of the words, the exact distribution of the period into three 
distichs, And the two parallel, and as it were corresponding senti- 
ments in each distich ; I appreliend it will easily be acknowledged 
as a» indubitable specimen of the poclry of the lirat ages : 

" Hudiili ut Sill&ti, iLndite voceni meun ; 

»" Uxorea Laniechi, suwultale elaquiuui meuui: 
"Quod vinim occidi in vulnui mGum, 
" El pueruin in livorem meum : 
" Quia septempUciter vindtcibitur Cain, 
" Et Lamech sopluagesics Bcptiea."^ 
Another example, which 1 shall point out to you, appears no less 
10 bear the genuine marks of poetry than the tbrnier, and that ia the 
execration of Noah upon Ham ; with the magnificent predictions of 
prosperity to his two brothers, to Shem in particular, and (he ardent 
breathings of his soul for their fulure happiness : these are expressed 
in three equal divisions of verses, concluding with an indignant re- 
petition of one of the preceding lines : 
" MalediclDi! Chsnaan I 

»" ServuR BctTarum eril fratribaB amn. 
" BooedicliM leiioTii Deua Shemi ! 
" E[ lit Clmnaiin Bprvua illia. 
" Dil>.tol Dous Iiplietmn, 
" El habitel in Icntnriis Shemi ; 
" El ail Chanaan eecvaa illis."4 
The inspired benedictions of the patriarchs Isaac and Jacob are allo- 
gether of the same kind :i and the great importance of these proplie- 
cies, not only to the destiny of the people of Israel, but to that of the 
whole human race, renders it highly probable that they were extant 
in litis form before the lime of Moses ; and tliat they were afterwards 
eommilled lo writing by the inspired historian, exactly as he had re- 
ceived them from his ancestors, without presuming to bestow on 
these sacred oracles any adventitious ornaments or poetical colour- 
ing. 

The mailer will appear yei clearer, if we advert to some other 
rerses, a little different in kind, to which the sanie historian aj^teals 
(as well known and popular) in testimony of the truth of his narrv 
lion. Thus, when he relates the first incursion of the Israelites in- 
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Id the country of the Amorites, in order to mark more precisely the 
boiinduries of that stale, and lo explain more satisfnctorily the nature 
of the victories sol long before achieved over the Moabites, he cites 
■ wo fragments of poems ; the one from the book of the wars of Je- 
hovah,^ the olher from the Boyings fn"*VflB^of those who spoke in 
parables ; that is, a.i appears from the nature of things, from some 
panegyrical or triumphal poem of liic Amorites. (e) To which we may 
add, whai immediately follow the prophecies of Balaam the Mcsopot- 
Bjnian, pronounced also in the parabolic slyle, aa appears Irom 
s of the composition, the metrical and parallel 
fublimity of the language and sentinicnt, and the un- 
1 elegance of the verse. Hence it is easy lo collect, that 
this kind of poetry, which appears perfectly analogous lo all the rest 
of ihc Hebrew poetry that still remains, was neither originally the 
production of Moses, nor peculiar to the Jewish nation, but that it 
may be accounted ainong the tir:it fruits of human ingenuity, and 
wait cultivated by the Hebrews and other eastern nations from the 
first ages, as [he recorder of events, the preceptor of morals, the hitito- 
rian of the past, and prophet of the future. ''(f) 

Concerning the utility of poetry, therefore, the Hebrews have 
maintained the same opinion throughout alt ages. This being always 
accounted the highest commendation of science and erudition : "To 
understand a proverb and the interpretation ; the words of the wise 
and [heir dark sayings;"^ under which titles two species of poetry 
seem to be particularly indicated, different indeed in many respects, 
yet agreeing iu some. The one I call didactic, which expresses 
some moral precept in elegant and pointed verses, often illustrated 
by a comparison either direct or implied ; similar to the yvmitui 
other was truly poetical,'^ 
mdid colouring of language, magnifi- 1 
I, animated by the most pathetic ex- 
mbelli.^hed by figurative diction and 
lost all the remaining productions of 
characteristic of each of 
e of obscurity was not unfre- 
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quently attendiutt upon this studied brevity. Each consisted of met- 
rical sentences ; on which nccount cliielly the poetic a.nd proverbial 
language seem to have obtained the same appellation ; and in these 
two kinds of camposition all knowledge human and divine was 
thought to be comprised. 

The sententious style, ihcrefore, I define to be the primary char- 
acteristic of the Hebrew poetry, as being the most conspicuous and 
comprehensive of all. For although that style seems naturally adap- 
ted only to the didactic, yet it is found to pervade the whole of the 
poetry of the Hebrews. There are indeed many passages in the 
sacred writings highly figurative, and infinitely sublime ; but all of 
them manifestly assume a sententious form. There are some too, 
and those not inelegant, which possess- little more of the characteris- 
tics of poetry than the versification, and that terseness ot adaptaiion 
of the sentences, which constitutes so important a part even of the 
harmony of verse. This is manifest in most of the didactic psalms, 
as well as in some others, the matter, order, diction, and thoughts of 
which are clearly historical ; but the conformation of the sentences 
wholly poetical. There is indeed so strict an analc^y between the 
structure of the sentences and the versification, that when the former 
chances to be confused or obscured, it is scarcely possible to form a 
conjecture concerning the division of the lines or verses, which is 
almost the only part of the Hebrew versification that remains. It 
was therefore necessary, before 1 could explain the mechanism of the 
Hebrew verse, to remark many particulars which properly belong to 
the present topic. 

The reason of this (not to detain you with what is obvious in al- 
most every page of the sacred poetry) is as follows. The Hebrew po- 
ets fi^uently express a sentiment with the utmost brevity and simplic- 
ity, illustrated by no circumstances, adorned with no epithets (which 
in truth Lhey seldom use;) they afterwards call in the aid of ornament ; 
ihcy repeat, they vary, they amplify the same sentiment; and add- 
ing one or more .sentences which run parallel to each other, they 
express the same or a similar, and often a contrary sentiment in near- 
ly the same form of words. Of these three modes of ornament at 
least they make the most frequent use, namely, the amplification of 
the same ideas, the accumulation of others, and the opposition or an- 
e contrary to each other ; they di.spose the cor- 
n regular distichs adapted to each other, and 
. which, for the most part, things answer to 
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!, and words to words, as the 9on of Sirach says of the works of 
, Iwo and tvo, onr against the olhfr.^ These forms again are 
dtverHAed by notes of sdmiration, comparison, negation, and more 
particularly interrogation, whence a singular degree of force and ele- 
vation is frequently added to the composition. 

Each language possesses a peciiliir genius and character, on 
which depend the principles of the versi6cation,and in agreat meas- 
ure the style or colour of the poetic diction. In Hebrew the fre- 
quent or rather perpetual splendour of the sentences, and the accu- 
c of the clauses, seem absolutely necessary to distin* 
guiah the verse : so that what in any other language would appear 
a superfluous and tiresome repetition, in this cannot be omitted 
without injury to the poetry. This eKCellence, therefore, the sen- 
tentious style possesses in the Hebrew poetry, that it necessarily 
prevents a prosaic mode of expression, and always reduces a com- 
position to a kind of metrical form. For as Cicero remarks, " in 
certain forms of expression there exists such a degree of conciseness, 
that a sort of metrical arrangement follows of course. For when 
words or sentences directly correspond, or when contraries are op- 
posed exactly to each other, or even when words of a similar sound 
run parallel, the composition will in general have a metrical ca- 
dence."'" It possesses, however, great force in other respects, and 
produces several great and remarkable beaiities of composition. 
For, as the sacred poems derive from this source a great part of 
their elegance^ harmony, and splendour, so they are not un&equent- 
ly indebted to it for their sublimity and strength. Frequent and 
s render the compo.^ition remarkably concise, hal- 
ted ; the brevity itself imparts to it additional 
strength, and being coalracied within a narrower space, it has a ^: 
more energetic and pointed effect. 

E.\ampteB sufficient to evince the truth of these remarks will oc- 
cur hereafter in the passages which will be quoted in illustration of 
other parts of our subject: and, in all probability, on a future occa- 
sion the nature of my undertaking will require a more am{de dis- 
cussion of this subject.'! 
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In my last lecture I offered it as my opinion, that the Hebrew 
word espressive of the poetic style had tiol one simple and distinct 
meaning, but might commodiously enough be supposed to admit of 
three constituent parts or divisions: in other words, that it might im- 
ply the scntrnlimis, thefgurative and the sublime. On the senten- 
tious style, its nature, origin, and effect in the Hebrew poetry, I of- 
fered such brief remarks as occurred to me at tHe time : and now 
that I am about to treat of the figurative style, I observe before 
me an infinity of matter and an ample field; in which, lest wc 
should too freely expatiate, or irregularly wander, the scope and order 
of our journey, the outlets of the road, the circuitous patha, and the 
moKl direct avenues, are in the first place to be carefully investigated. 
In order lo the full comprehension also of those matters which will 
be treated of in this part, for they are in some degree remote from 
common use, ii may nol be improper previously to explain as clearly 
as possible, and therefore with some degree of copiousness, my im- 
mediate design ; on what principles, in what order and method, and 
to what end I mean to treat of the figures which are chiefly employed 
in the Hebrew poetry. 

The word VtiC, in its most common acceptation, denotes re- 
semblance, and is therefore directly expressive of the figurative style, 
as far as the nature of figures consists in the substitulion of words, 
or rather of ideas, for those which they resemble ; which is the case 
even with most of the figures that have been remarked by the rhet- 
oricians. This definition therefore of the figuraiive style, drawn 
both from the writings of the Hebrews, and the sense of the word 
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itself, I mean to follow in explaiuing the nature of their poetry : and 
this I do the more willingly, because it will enable me to confino 
our investigation within narrower limits, I shall also venture to 
omit the almost innumerable forms of the Greek rhetoricians, who 
possessed the faculty of inventing names in the highest perfection ; 
I shall neglect even their primary distinction between tropes and 
figures,' and their subdivisions of the figures ther 
ing some figures of expression, and some figures 
disregarding these distinctions, I might in my own jusiificalioi 
ledge the authority of C. Artorius Proculus, who gave the nan 
figure to a trope, as Quintilian informs ua ; and indeed the exai 
of Quintilian himself." I omit them, however, upon i 
ground ; for 1 do not pretend to soy that in their pro|>er plac 
destitute either of reality or use ; but our present concern is not to 
explain the aentiments of the Greek but of the Hebrew writers. By 
figurative language, I would be understood to mean that, in which 
one or more images or words are substituted in the room of others, 
or even introduced by way of illustration upon the principle of re- 
semblance. That resemblance, if it be only intimated, and confin- 
ed to a few words, is called a Metaphor; if the figure be contin- 
ued, it is called orfAlhgory; if it be directly expressed by compar- 
ing the ideas together, and by the insertion of any words expressive 
of likeness, it is called Simile or Comparison. On the same prin- 
ciple of resemblance the Prosopopceia, or Personification, is also 
founded, when a character and person is assigned even to things inan- 
imate or fictitious (which is a bolder ppecies of metaphor) or when ■ 
a probable but fictitious speech is attributed to a real personage.(A) 
I mean, therefore, to treat of these figures in the order just now 
proposed ; not as supposing them the only figures made use of by 
the Hebrew poets; but in the first place, because they chiefly come 
within the definition of the parabolic style ; because too they most 
frequently occur in the sacred poetry, and constitute some of its 
greatest beauties : insomuch that their true force and energy is in 
no other composition so apparent. 1 must add, that it will not be 

^e each nf thcHe wordi 
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sufficient to illustrate tliem barely by producing a few examples, as 
if matters uncommon and abstruse were the object of our inquiry, 
and not such as spontaneously occur on almost every occasion. It . 
will be necessary to proceed still further if possible ; it will be ne- 
cessary to inquire whether there was any mode of using them pe- 
culiar to the Hebrews; the particulur and interior elegancies of them 
are to be investigated ; and to this object of our pursuit we shall not, 
I appreliend, 6nd any easier access, than by that track, which the 
nature of the subject itself obviously indicates to us. 

It is the peculiar design of the tigurative style, taken in the 
sense in which I have explained il, to exhibit objects in a clearer or 
more striking, in a sublimer or more forcible manner. Since, there- 
fore, whatever is employed with a view to the illustration and eleva- 
tion of another subject, ought itself to be aa familiar and obvious, at 
the same lime as grand and magnificent as possible, it becomes ne- 
cessary to adduce images from those objects, with which both the wri- 
ters and the persons they address are well acquainted, and which 
have been constantly esteemed of the highest dignity and importance. 
On the other hand, if the reader be accustomed to habits of life to- 
tally different from those of the author, and be conversant only with 
ditTerenl objects ; in that case many descriptions and sentiments, 
which were clearly illustrated and magnificently expressed by the 
one, will appear to the other mean and obscure, harsh and unnat- 
ural : and this will be the case more or less, in proportion as they 
differ or are more remote from each other in time, situation, customs 
sacred or profane, in line, in all the forms of public and private life. 
On this account difficulties must occur in the perusal of almost eve- 
ry work of literature, and particularly in poetry, where every thing 
is depicted and illustrated with the greatest variety and abundance of 
imagery ; they must be still more numerous in such of the poets 
as are foreign and ancient ; in the Orientals above all foreigners, 
they being the ilirihcst removed from our customs and manners; 
and of all the Orientals more especially in the Hebrews, theirs being 
confessedly the most ancient compositions extant. To all who apply 
themselves to the study of their poetry, for the reasons which I have 
enumerated, difficulties and inconveniences must necessarily occur. 
Not only the antiquity of these writings forms a principal obstruc- 
tion in many respects ; but the manner of living, of speaking, of 
thinking, which prevailed in those times, will be found altogether 
different from our customs and habits. There is therefore great dao- 
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Of this kind of mistake we are to be always aware, and these in- 
conveniences are to be counteracted by all possible ddigence : nor ia 
it enough to be acquainlcd with the language of this people, their 
:, rites and ceremonies : we must even investigate 
their inmost sentiments, the manner and connexion of their ihouglils; 
in one word, we must see all things with their eyes, estimate all thingi 
by their opinions : we must endeavour as much as possible to read 
' Hebrew as the Hebrews would have read it. We must act aa the as- 
regard to that branch of their science which is called 
mpnrative, who in order to form a more perfect idea of the general 
system, and ita different parts, conceive themselves as passing through, 
and surveying the whole universe, migrating from one planet to anoth- 
er, and becoming for a short time inhnbitimta of each. Thus they 
clearly contemplate, and accurately estimate what each possesses 
peculiar to itself with respect to situation, celerity, satellites, and its 
relation to the rest ; thus they distinguish what and how different an 
appearance of the universe is exhibited according to the different 
situations from which it is contemplated. In like manner, he who 
would perceive and feel the peculiar elegancies of the Hebrew 
poetry, must imagine himself exactly situated as tlie persons for 
whom it was written, or even as the writers themselves ; he must not 
attend to the ideas which on a cursory reading certain words would 
obtrude upon his mind ; he is to icci them as a Hebrew, hearing or 
delivering the same words at the same time, and in the same coun- 
try. Aa far as he is able to pursue this plan, so far he will compre- 
hend their force and excellence. This indeed in many cases it will 
not be easy to do ; in some it will be impossible : in all. however, it 
ought to be regarded, and in those passages particularly in which the 
figurative .style is found to prevail. 

In the metaphor for instance (and what I remark concerning it 
may be applied to all the rest of the figures, since they are all natural- 
ly allied to each other) two circumstances are to be especially regard- 
ed, on which its whole force and elegance will depend : first, that re- 
semblance which is the ground-work of the figurative and paiabolio 
style, and which will perhaps be sufficiently apparent even from a com- 
mon and indistinct knowledge of the objects ; and secondly, the beau- 
ty or dignity of the idea which is substituted for another ; and this ia 
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a circumstance of unusual nicety. An opinion of grace and digni- 
ty results frequently, not so much from the objects themsehres, in 
which these qualities are supposed to exist, as from the disposition 
of the spectaUM*; or from some slight and obscure relation or connex- 
ion which they have with some other things. Thus it sometimes hap- 
pens that the external Ibrm and lineaments may be sufficiently appar- 
rent, though the original and intrinsic beauty and elegance be totally 
erased by time. 

For these reasons, it will perhaps not be an useleso undertaking 
when we treat of the metaphors of the sacred poets, to enter more frd- 
ly into the nature of their poetical imagery in genera], of which the^ 
metaphor constitutes so principal a part By this mode of proceed- 
ing, we shall be enabled not only to discern the general beauty and 
elegance of this figure in the Hebrew poetry, but the peculiar ele- 
gance, which it frequently possesses, if we only consider how for- 
cible it must have appeared to those for whom it was originally in- 
tended ; and what a connexion and agreement these figurative ex- 
pressions must have had with their circumstances, feelings and opin- 
ions. Thus many expressions and allusions, which even now ap- 
pear beautiful, must, when considered in this manner, shine with 
redoubled lustre ; and many, which now strike the superficial read- 
er as coarse, mean, or deformed, must appear graceful, elegant, and 
sublime. 

The whole course of nature, this immense universe of things, oP 
fers itself to human contemplation, and affords an infinite variety, a 
confiised assemblage, a wilderness, as it were, of images, which, be- 
ing collected as the materials of poetry, are selected and produced 
as occasion dictates. The mind of man is that mirror of Plato,' 
which, as he turns about at pleasure, and directs to a difierent point of 
view, he creates another sun, other stars, planets, animals, and 
even another self In this shadow or image of himself, which roan 
beholds when the mirror is turned inward towards himself, he is en- 
abled in some degree to contemplate the souls of other men : for, 
from what he feels and perceives in himself, he forms conjectures 
concerning others ; and apprehends and describes the manners, af- 
fections, conceptions of others from his own. Of this assemblage 
of images, which the human mind collects from all nature, and even 
from itself, that is, from its own emotions and operations, the least 

3 De Rep. Lib. X. fub init. 
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clear and evident are those which are explored by reason and argu- 
ment ; the more evident and distinct are those which are formed 
from the impressions made by external objects on the senses ; and 
of these^ the clearest and most vivid are those which are perceived 
by the eye. Hence poetry abounds most in those images which 
are furnished by the senses, and chiefly those of the sight ; in or- 
der to depict the obscure by the more manifest, the subtile by the 
more substantial ; and, as far as simplicity is its object, it pursues 
those ideas whiclk are most familiar and most evident ; of which 
there is such aa abundance, that they serve as well the purpose of 
ornament and variety as that of illustration. 

Those images or pictures of external objects, which like lights 
adorif and distinguish the poetic diction, are indeed infinite in num- 
ber. In an immensity of matter, however, that we may be enabled 
to pursue some kind of order, and not wander in uncertainty and 
doubt, we may venture to fix upon four sources of these ideas, whith- 
er all that occur may be commodiously referred. Thus, poetical 
imagery may be derived first, from natural objects ; secondly, from 
the manners, arts, and circumstances of common life ; thirdly, from 
things sacred ; and lastly, from the more remarkable facts recorded 
in sacred history.(B) From each of these topics a few cases will be 
selected, and illustrated by examples, which though chiefly of the 
metaphorical kind, will yet be in a great measure applicable to 
the other figures which have been specified ; these we shall after- 
wards take an opportunity to explain, when not only the figures 
themselves will be noticed, but also the different forms and rules 
for their introduction and embellishment. 



LECTURE VI. 



" The great excellence of the poelic dialect," as Arislotle most 
judiciously reoiarks, " consists in perspicuity without meannetis. 
Familiar terms and words in common uiie forui a clear and pei^pic- 
nous, but frequently a low style ; unusual or foreign expressions 
give it an air of grandeur, but frequently render it obscure."^ Of 
those which he culls foreign, the principal force lies in tlie metaphor ; 
but "as the temperate and reasonable use of this figure enlivens 
a composition, so the frequent introduction of metaphors obacures 
il ; and if they very commonly occur, it will be little better than 
an enigma."* rfiihe Hebrew poets be examined by the rules and 
precepts of this great philosopher and critic, it will readily be allow- 
ed, that they have assiduously attended to the sublimity of their com- 
positions by the abundance and splendour of their ligurcs ; though 
il may be doubted whether they might not have been more temper- 
ate in the use of them. For in those poems at least. In which some- 
thing of uncommon grandeur and sublimity is aimed at, there pre- 
dominates a perpetual, I had almost said a continued use of the met- 
aphor, sometimes daringly introduced, sometimes rushing in with 
imuiiucnt liazard uf propriety. A metaphor thus licentiously intrud- 
ed, is frequently continued to an immoderate extent. The Orien- 
taJs are aitaclied to this style of composition ; and many flights which 
our ears, loo fastidious perhaps in these respects, will scarcely bear, 
must be allowed to the general freedom and boldness of these wri- 
ters. But ifwe cxamitie the sacred poems, and consider at the 
same time that a great degree of obscurity must result from the to- 



lal oblivion in which many sources of iheir imagery must be invol- 
ved ; of which many examples are to be found in the Song of Solo- 
mon, aa well as in otlier parts of the eacred writings; we shall, I 
think, find cause lo wonder that in writings of so great antiquity, 
and in such an unlimited ui>c of figurative expression, (here should 
yet appear so much purity aud perspicuity, both in sentiment and lan- 
guage.(A) In order to explore the real cause of this remarkable feet, 
and to explain more accurately the genius of the parabolic atyle, I 
flball premise a few observations concerning the use of the metaphor 
in the Hebrew poetry; which I trust will be sufficiently clear to 
those who peruse it with aitentKin, and which I think in general are 
founded in truth. 

In the first place, the Hebrew poets frequently make use of im- 
agery borrowed from common life, and from objecia well known and 
familiar. On this ihe perspicuity of figurative language wdl be found 
in a great measure to depend. For a principal use of metaphors it 
to illustrate the subject by a lacit comparison ; but if, instead of fa- 
miliar idea>i, we introduce such as are uew, and uot perfectly under- 
stood ; if we endeavour to demonstrate what is plain by what is oc- 
cult, instead of making a subject clearer, we render it more perplex- 
ed and difficult. To obviate this inconvenience, we must take care, 
not only lo avoid the Tioleni and too frequent use of metaphore, but 
Vilso not to introduce such as are obscure and but slightly related. 

, From these cDU^es, and especially from the latter, arises the difficul- 

i ly of the Latin satirist PersiuB ; and but for the uncommon accura- 
)cy of the sacred poets in this respect, we should now be scarcely 

,' able to comprehend a single word of their productions. 

' In the next place, the Hebrews not only deduce their mciaphoTB 
fi-om familiar, or well known objects, but preserve one constant track 
and manner in the use and accommodation of them to their subject. 
I'he parabolic may indeed be accounted a peculiar style, in which 
things moral, political, and divine, are marked and represented by 
comparisons implied or expressed, and adopted from sensible objects. 
As in common and plain language, tlierefore, certain words serve 
for signs of certain ideas ; so, for the most part, in the parabolic 
style, certain natural images serve to illustrate certain ideas more ab- 
struse and refined. This assertion indeed is not to be understood 
absolutely without exception ; but thus for at least we may affirm, 
that the sacred poets in illustrating the same subject, make a much 
BTore constant use of the same imagery than other poets are accua- 
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tomed to : and this practice has a surprising effect in preserving 
pcrsptcuitj. 

I must observe in the last place, that the Hebrews employ mote 
freely and more daringly that imagery in particular, which is bor- 
rowed from the most obvious and fam iliar objects, a nd the figumtive ( i 
effect of which is eaiBbtished and defined by general and constant ', I 
use. This, as it renders a composition clear and luminous even ' 
where there is the greatest danger of obscurity ; so it shelters effect- 
ually the sacred poets from the imputation of exuberance, harsh- 
ness, or bombast. 

In order to confirm and illustrate by examples what has been 
briefly set forth in the preceding remarks, I shall proceed to con- 
sider a few instances of metaphors derived from natural obiect8,(8) 
and Buch as are most in use : This I shall do in such a manner, 
that whatever olMervations occur upon one or two of them, may be 
applied to many other instances. 

The images of light and darkness ve commonly made use of in 
all languages to imply or denote prosperity and adversity, agreeably 
to the common sense and perception which all men have of the olv 
jecis themselves. But the Hebrews employ those metaphors more 
frequently, and with leas variation than other people ; indeed they 
seldom refrain fi'om them whenever the subject requires, or will even 
admit of their introduction. These expressions, therefore, may be 
accounted among those forms ofspeech.which in the parabolic style 
are established and defined ; since they exhibit the most noted and 
familiar images, and llie application of thcin on this occasion is jus- 
tified by an acknowledged analogy, and approved by constant and 
unvarying custom. In the use of images, so conspicuous and so 
fiimilior among the Hebrews, a degree of boldness is excusable. 
The Latins introduce them more sparingly, and therefore are more 
cautious in the application of them : 

" Lucmn redtia tuie, Dux bone, palriie 
'* tnatar veria enim vultiu ubi tuiu 
" Afliilait populo, gralior it diea, 
" Et aolea melina nitent."3 

The most respectable of the Roman muses have scarcely any thing 
mere elegant, I will add at the same time, that they have scarcely 
any thing bolder on any similar occasion. But the Hebrews, upoB 
a nibjcct more sublime indeed in itself, and illustrating it by an idea 
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which was more habitual to them, more daringly exalt their strain^ 
and give a loose rein to the spirit of poetry. They display, for in- 
stance, not the image of the spring, of Aurora, of the dreary night, 
but the sun and stars as rising with increased splendour in a new 
creation, or again involved in chaos and primeval darkness. Does 
the sacred bard promise to his people a renewal of the divine favour, 
and a recommencement of universal prosperity ? In what magnificent 
colours does he depict it ! such indeed as no translation can illus- 
trate, but such as none can obscure : 

'^ Erit lux lunae instar solis meridiani ; 
<< Brunt solares radii Bemtcmplices.'*^ 

But even this is not sufficient. 

'^ Non diuma solis luce uteris amplius ; 

" Neque ad illustrandam noctem luna tibi illucebit : 

<' Sed erit tibi lehova aetema lux ; 

'' Et gloria tibi erit Deus tuus. 

" Non occidct amplius sol tuus, 

** Nee luna tua sese retrahet ; 

'* Nam lehova erit tibi aetema lui, 

" Et dies moeroris tui desinent."^ 

In another place he has admirably diversified the same sentiment : 

" Et pudebit Innam, et erubescet sol meridianus ; 
." Cum reipiat lehova exercituum, 
'* In monte Zione et in Hierosolymis, 
" Et coram scnioribus suis gloriose/'O 

On the other hand, denouncing ruin against the proud king of 
Egypt : 

" Cum extinguam te, obtegam coelos, 

" Et Stellas eorum atrabo ; 

** Solem nube involvam, 

** Nee splendorem suum emittet luna : 

** Omnia coeli lumina supra te obscurabo, 

" Terramque tuam tenebris operiam, edicit Dominus lehova."^ 

These expressions are bold and daring : but the imagery is well 
known, the use of it is common, the signification definite ; they are 
therefore perspicuous, clear, and truly magnificent. 

There are, moreover, other images from natural objects, which 
although in some measure common to other nations as well as the 
Hebrews, are nevertheless, from the situation and nature of the coun- 
try, much better known and more familiar to them. There is no 
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meUpfaor more frequent in the sacred poems, than that by which 
sudden and great caiamities are expressed under the figure of a del- 
uge of waters. This metapitor BcemB to have been remarkably fa- 
mijiar to the Hebrews, as if directly taken from the nature and fii.ite 
of the country. The river Jordan was immediately before their eyes, 
which annually overflowed its banks : for the snows of Lebanon and 
the neighbouring monn tains l>eing melted in the beginning of the 
wiiters of the river were often suddenly augmented by 
which burst forth from them. The whole country of Pal- 
estine indeed was watered by very few perennial currents ; but being 
chiefly mountainous, was cx]K>.sed to frequent floods, rushing violent* 
ly along the valleys and narrow passages, after great lempesl.s of rain, 
which periodically took place at certain seasons : and on this ac- 
count Moses himself commends to the Israeliies the country which 
they were about to invade, as being totally different from every thing 
they had experienced in Eg)T)t, or in the desert of Arabia.^ This 
image, therefore, though known to all poets and adopted by m(Hl, 
may be accounted peculiarly familiar, local in a manner to the He- 
brews, and of consequence we cannot wonder at its frequent introduc- 
tion into their compositions. The prophet seems to have depicted 
the face of nature exactly as it appeared lohim, and to have adapted 
it to the figurative description of his own situation, when from the 
banks of Jordan, and the mountains at the head of that river, he 
pours forth the tempestuous violence of his sorrow with a force of 
language and anenergy of expression, which has been seldom equal- 
led : 

"AbjMua nliyssum inctnmal, circttmsonaDtibus luis cataraclis; 

' FluctuB toi ainneB imdaequu mo obruciunl."B 

may not be improper to remark in this place, that though this 
ttaphor is so usual in all the other sacred writers, whenever an oc- 
raaiiin presents itself of introducing it, the nulhor of Job, in the 
whole of that poem, which from the nature of the snhject presented 
excellent opportunities of employing it, has not more than twice, 
ant! then but slightly, made the least allusion to it.'" Nature, indeed, 
presented a difTerent aspect to the author, whoever he was, of thai 
most noble poem, if, as many learned men conjecture, it was com- 
posed in some part of Arabia, for which, I confess, there is great ap- 
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pearance of argument, from that famous simile, in which he com- 
pares hia friends with the perfidious brook ;'^ a comparison manifestly 
taken from the rocky parts of Arabia , and adorned by many imagea 
proper to that region. 

Finally, there is a species of imagery derived also from natural 
objects, altogether peculiar to the Hebrews. Among the mountaioft 
of Palestine, the most remarkable, and consequently the most cel- 
ebrated in the sacred poetry, are mount Lebanon and mount Cannel. 
The one, remarkable as well for its height as for its extent, magnitude, 
and the abundance of the cedars nhich adorned its summit, exhibit- 
ing a striking and substantial appearance of strength and majesty. 
The other, rich and fruitful, abounding with vines, olives, and deli- 
cious fruits, in a most flourishing state both by nature and cultivation, 
and displaying a deJightful appearance of fertility, beauty, and grace. 
The different form and aspect of these two mountains is most accu- 
rately defined by Solomon, when he compares the manly dignity 
with Lebanon, and the beauty and delicacy of the female with Car- 
mel.'^ Each of them suggests a different general image, which the 
Hebrew poets adopt for different purposes, expressing that by a met- 
aphor, which more timid writers would delineate by a direct com- 
parison. Thus Lebanon is used, by a very bold figure, for the whole 
people of the Jews, or for the state of the church ; for Jerusalem ; 
for the temple of Jerusalem ; for the king of Assyria even, and for his 
army ; for whatever, in a word, is remarkable, august, and aublime: 
and in the same manner whatever possesses much fertility, wealth, 
or beauty, is called Carmel. Thus too, by the fat rams, heifers, and 
bulls of Basan, by the wild beast of the reeds, or lion of Jordan, 
are denoted the insolent and cruel tyrants of the GentQes.'a In this 
and other imagery of the same kind, though the sacred writers pre- 
sume to attempt what would not be allowed in the Greek and Latin 
poets, yet they cannot be accused of any d«ficiency in perspicuity or 
elegance, especially if it be remembered that the objects which fur- 
nished them with this imagery were ail familiar, or, if I may be al- 
lowed the expression, indigenous to the Hebrews.(c) 

In a word, we may generally remark upon this head, that all po- 
etry, and paticularly thai of the Hebrews, deduces its principal or- 
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naments or imagery from natural objects : and since these images 
are formed in the mind of each writer, and expressed conformably to 
what occurs to his senses, it cannot otherwise happen, but, that 
through diversity ,of situation, some will be more familiar, some almost 
peculiar to certain nations ; and even those which seem most gener- 
al, will always have some latent connexion with their immediate or- 
igin, and with their native soil. It is the first duty of a critic, there- 
fore, to remark, as far as is possible, the situation and habits of the 
author, the natural history of his country, and the scene of the poem. 
Unless we continually attend to these points, we shall scarcely be 
able to judge with any degree of certainty concerning the elegance 
or propriety of the sentiments : the plainest will sometimes escape 
our observation ; the peculiar and interior excellencies wiU remain 
totally concealed, (d) 
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LECTURE VII. 




COMMON LIFE. 







In my last Lecture I explained three causes, which have enabled 
the Hebrew poets lo preserve in their ligurativc style the niosl perfect 
union hetiveen perspicuity and sublimity. I remarked in the first 
place, that ihey chiefly employed images taken from familiar objects, 
9uch I mean as were generally known and understood ; secondly, 
thai in the use or application of them, ihey observed a regular track, 
method, or nnalogy ; and lastly, that they used moat freely that kind 
of imagery which was most familiar, and ihe application of which 
was most generally understood. The truth of these obeervaiiona 
will I think find further and more decisive confirmation, if those 
metaphors be considered, which are taken from arts, manners, and 
common life. These, you will easily recollect, I before pointed out 
as another source of poetical imagery : and for this part of the sub- 
ject a few general observations will suffice, with an example or two 
out of the great number which present themselves in the sacred wri- 
tings. The whole course and method of common or domestic life 
among the Hebrews of the more ancient times, was simple and uni- 
form in the greatest degree. There existed not that variety of stud- 
ies and puri^uits, of arts, conditions, and employments, which may 
be observed among other nations, who boast of superior civilization ; 
and rightly, indeed, if luxury, levity, and pride, be the criterions of 
il. All enjoyed [he same equal liberty ; all of ihem, as being the 
if the same ancient stock. Ijoasted an equality of lineage 
and rank ; there were no empty titles, no ensigns of false glory ; scarce- 
ly any distinction or precedence but tliat which resulted from stipe- 
conduct, from the dignity of age and experience, or 
bom services rendered to their country. Separated trom the rest of 
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mankJiKl by iheir religion and laws, and not at all mldicleil to com- 
merce, they were contented with those arts, which were necessary 
to a simple and uncuhivuted (or rather uncorrupted) etate of life. 
Thus their principal employrnents were agriculture and the care of 
cattle ; they were a nation of husbandmen and shepherds. The lands 
had been originally parcelled out lo the different families ; the por- 
tions of which (by the laws of the country) could not be alienated by 
sale,' and therefore descended to their posterity without diminution. 
The ftuiia of the earth, the produce of his land and labour, consti- 
tuted the wealth of each individual. Not even the greatest among 
them esteemed it mean and disgraceful to be employed in the lowest 
offices of rural labour. In the Scripture history, therefore, we read 
of eminent persons called to the highest and most sacred offices, he- 
roes, kings, and prophets, from the plough and from the slallB." 

Such being the slate of things, we cannot reasonably be surpris- 
ed to lind the Hebrew writers deducing most of their metaphors 
Irom those arts particularly, in which they were educated from their 
earliest years. We are not to wonder that those objects which were 
most familiar to their senses, afforded the principal ornaments of their 
poetry ; especially since they furnished so various and so elegant an 
assortment of materials, that not only the beautiful, but the grand 
and magnificent might be collected from them. If any person of 
more nicety than judgement should esteem some of these rustic im- 
ages groveling or vulgar, it may be of some use to him to he inform- 
ed, that such an effect can only result from the ignorance of the crit- 
ic, who, through the medium of his scanty information and peculiar 
prejudices, presumes to estimate matters of the most remote antiqui- 
ty ; it cannot reasonably be attributed as an error to the sacred poets, 
who not only give to those ideas all their natural Ibrce and dignity, 
but Irequently by the vivacity and boldness of the figure, exhibit 
them with additional vigour, ornament, and beauty. 

Ii would be a tedious task to instance particularly with what em- 
bellishmcDts of diction, derived from one low and trivial object, (as 
it may appear to some)4tLe barn, or the threshing-floor, the sacred 
irriters have contrived to add a lustre to the most subUme, and a. 
force to the most important subjects: Thus " Jbhdvah threshes 
out the heathen as corn, tramples them under his feet, and disperses 
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them. Ho delivers tlie uations to Israel to be bt^ten in piecea bj 
an iodented flail, or to be crushed by iheir brazen hoofs. He scat- 
ters tib enemies like chafT upon the mountains, and dispersee them 
with the whirlwind of his indignation."^ 

" EccB feci tfl tnkhun ; 

"Tribulum novum, inslmclam dentibu* : 

"Trikuribia moaloi al^ue ci 

" El ci>tleB lEUiquam in glumniii rediges : 

" Vontiliibi« eo», i 

" Et turbo COB dJBaipabil."* 
Of these quotHtiona it is to be remarked, first, that the nature of 
this metaphor, and the mode of applying it, are constantly and cau- 
tiously regarded by the different authors of the sacred poenni ; and 
on this account, notwithstanding the boldness of it, both chastity 
and perspicuity are preserved : since they apply it solely to exagger- 
ate the slaughter and dispersion of the wicked. The force and apt- 
ness of the image itself in illustrating the subject, will also afford a 
»ery proper and ready apology for some degree of freedom in the ap- 
plication of it, particularly if we advert to the nature and method of 
this rustic operation in Palestine. It was performed in a high h 
ation exposed to the wind, by bruising the ear, either by driving in 
upon the sheaves a herd of cattle, or else by an instrument constructr 
cd of large planks, and sharpened underneath with stones or iron ; 
and sometimes by a machine in the form of a cart, with iron wheels 
or axles indented, which Varro calls P/ucniaim,^ as being brought it 
Italy by the Carthaginians from Plicenicia, which tvas adjacent to 
Palestine. From this il is plain (not to mention that the descriptio: 
agree in every particular) that the same custom was common both 
to the Hebrews and the Romans ; and yet I do not recollect thU 
the latter have borrowed any of their poetical imagery from this oo- 
cupalion. It is proper, however, to remark, that this image w 
vious and familiar to the Hel)rews in a high degree, as we learn 
from what is said of the threshing-floor of Ornan^ the Jebusite, which 
was situated in an open place (as were all the rest) in Jerusalem it* 
self, and in the highest part of the city, in the very place, indeed, 
where the temple of Solomon was afterwards erected. 
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Homer, who was uimomnKinly food of every picture of rural life, 
esteemed that under our con^tiik ration so beautiful and ci^itioaot, 
ibai, in a few iustances,^ he draws his comparisons from the ihresb- 
iiig-lloor (for even he was fearful of the boldness of this image in 
the fonn ofa metaphor.) Two of these comparisons he introduces 
lo illustrate light suhjecta, contrary to tlie practice of the Hebrews ; 
but the third is employed upon a subject truly magnificent, and this, 
as it approaches iii some degree the sublimity of the Hebrew, it may 
not be Ltnproper to recite : 

'Ut i' V.1I ii( (trilj fiat ipfftnif HS^vfinietaiif, 
Tvfiifiimt ti/flivtn ifJigB/iiM h Ainj, 
'Pifnfo II iinr' iyimtt fimivjili nioa" Igi/ii'xiM- 

'lit I'l" '^jtai^Bt fiifS'tiBti f-iri;/.,- T/inoi 

This comparison, however, though deservedly accounted one of the 
grandest und most beautiful which antiquity has transmitted lo us, 
still lalls greatly short of the Hebrew boldness and sublimity. A He- 
brew writer would have compared the hero himself with the instru- 
ment, and not his horses with the oxen that are harnesssed to it, 
which is rather too apposite, and too exactly similar.^ But custom 
had not given equal license to the Greek poetry ; this image had 
not been equally familiar, had not occupied the same place as with 
the Hebrews ; nor had acquired the same force and authority by 
long prescription. 

I ought not in this place to omit that supremely magnificent de- 
lineation of the divine vengeance, expressed by imagery taken from 
the wine-press ; an image which very frequently occurs in the sacred 
poets, but which no other poetry has presumed to introduce. But 
where shall we find expressions of equal dignity with Ihe original in 
any modern language? By what art of the pencil can we exhibit 
even a shadow or an outline of that description, in which Isaiah de- 
picts the Messiah as coming to vengeance T 

— Ille [itttria vires indulUM ot inm, 
Dirn rutrcna grsditur, per Htmgain el fVaela potentum 
1^^ Agminn, pmiia sola ; prustraliiique bostibus ullor 

^^^ luaultat ; vra iabra novo spuinanlia musto 

^V^ ExoccBna, nlil attriUs catcator in uvos, 

^^ Cnn^ostunqnc Btmeni suliigit : caede alra recenii 

Ctuts madoDt, ronntigna inxpoisaa wuiguine vcelei.lD 
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But ihc in^ancea are JDnumerable which might be quoted, of met- 
aphors taken from the manners aii<l custoniB of the Hebrews. One 
general remark, howerer, may be made upon ihia subject, namely, 
that from one simple, rccrular, and natural mode of life having pre- 
vailed among the Hebrews, it has arisen, that in thoir poetry these 
metaphors have less of obscurity, of meanness or depression, than 
could be expected, when we cone^ider the antiquity of their writing, 
the distance of the scene, and the uncommon boldness and vivacity 
of their rhetoric. Indeed, to have made use of the Imldest imagery 
with the most perfect perspicuity, and the most common and ^miliar 
with the greatest dignity, is a commendation almost peculiar to the 
aacred poets. I shall not hesitate to produce on example of this kind, 
in which the meanness of the image is fully equalled by the plainness 
and inelegance of the expression ; and yet such is its consistency, 
such the propriety of its application, tliat I do not scruple to pro- 
nounce it sublime- The Almighty threatens the ultimate destruction 
of Jerusalem in these terms : 

" El delcrgam HicroBoljmiiin, 



" Ut deU-rseri 






" Dplcrcil CI 

But many of these images must falsely appear mean and obscure 
to us, who differ so materially from the Hebrews in our manners and 
customs : but in such coses it is our duty neither too rashly to blame, 
nor loo suddenly to despair. The mind should rather ejtert itself to 
discover, if possible, the connexion iietwp<!n the literal and the figura- 
tive meanings, which, in abstruse subjects, frequently depending upon 
some very delicate and nice relation, eludes our penetration. An olv 
solele custom, for instance, or some forgotten circumstance, opportune- 
ly adverted to, will sometimes restore its true perspicuity and credit 
to a very intricate passage. Whether the instance I have at present 
in view may prove of any utility or not in this respect, 1 will not pre- 
sume to say ; it may possibly, however, serve to illustrate still further 
the nature of the Hebrew imagery, and the accuracy of their poets in 
the application 'of it. 

Either through clioice or necessity, the infernal regions and the 
state of the dead has been a very common topic willi the poets of every 
nation ; and this difGcuIt subject, which the most vigorous under- 
3 unable to fathom by any exertion of reason, and of which 
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conjecture ilself can scarcely fbrm any adequate idea, they have or- 
namented with all the splendour of description, as one of the most 
important themes which could engage the human imagination. 
Thus the prompt and fertile genius of the Greeks, naturally adapted 
to the fabulous, has eagerly embraced the opportunity to indulge in all 
the wantonness of fiction, and hus peopled the interna] regions with 
such a profusion of monsters, as could not fail to promote the ridicule 
even of the ignorant and the vulgar.'^ The conduct of the Hebrevrji 
has heen very different ; their fancy was restrained upon this subject 
by the tenets of their religion ; and (notwithstanding the firm per- 
suasion, of the existence not only of the soul, but of the body after 
death) we are to remember they were equally ignorant with the rest 
of mankind of ihe actual state and situation of the dead. In this case 
they have acted as in every other ; what was plain and commonly 
understood concerning the dead, that is, what happened to the body, 
suggested the general imagery to which the Hebrews always resort 
in describing the state and condition of departed souls, and in form- 
ing what may be termed, if the expression be allowable, their poetical 
hell. It is called Sheol by the Hebrews themselves, by the Greeks 
Hades, and by the Latins iNrenKVM, or SGp|Ti.cimL'M. Into the 
funeral rites or ceremonies of the Hebrews may be traced all the im- 
agery which their poeis introduce to illustrate this subject ; and it 
must be confessed that these aflbrded ample scope for poetical em- 
bellishment. The sepulchres of the Hebrews, at least those of re- 
spectable persons, and those which hereditarily belonged to the prin- 
cipal families, were extensive caves, or vaults, excavated from the 
native rock by art and manual labour.'^ The roofs of them in gene- 
erol were arched ; and some were so spacious as to be supported by 
colouades. All round the sides were cells for the reception of the 
Sarcophagi ; these were properly ornamented with sculpture, and 
each was placed in its proper cell. The cave or sepulchre admit- 
ted no light, being closed by a great stoue, which was rolled to the 
mouth of the narrow passage or entrance. Many of these recep- 
tacles are still extant in Judea : two in particular ore more mogniii- 
cenithan all the rest,'^ and are supposed to be the sepulchres of the 

19 See Cicero, Quaeit. Tiucului. I. 5. 6. 

13SbhGen. uiii.9,17. SKiKQSiiii. 31. Ii>.ixi>.16. SCnaoif. xvi. 14. 
loia. 1. 27. Lah. iii. 53. John xi. 38. uid the Evuigelisla coDceraiog tba 
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M See ■ detcriptioD of theae Sepulchres, SESLio,ArchitactUni, L. iiJ. Ta- 
i, Apparat. Urb. iii. 16. M*Dm>an.'s TrnvcU p. 76. 
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kings. One of these lain Jeruealeiu, andcoDtains twenty-fbar cella; 
ihe other containing twice that number, is in a place without the 
city, (a) 

If, therefore, we examine all those passages, in which the sacred 
writers have poetically described the infernal regions, we may, if I 
mistake not, clearly perceive them intent upon this gloomy picture, 
which iheir mode of sepulture presented to their view. That which 
struck their senses they delineated in their descriptions : we there 
lind no exact account, no explicit mention of immortal spirits ; not, 
according to the notion of some learned persons,'^ because they disbe- 
lieved in the eusteuce of the soul after deail), but because they h&d 
no clear idea or perception by which they might explain where or in 
what manner it existed ; and they were not possessed of that subtilty 
of language, which enables men to speak with plausibility on subjecla 
abstruse, and remote from the apprehension of the senses, and to 
cover their ignorance with learned disputation. The condition, the 
form, the habitation of departed spirits were therefore ctmcealed 
from the Hebrews equally with the rest of mankind. Nor did reve- 
lation afford them the smallest assistance on this subject ; not, per- 
haps, because the divine providence was disposed to withhold this 
information from them, but because the present condition of the hu- 
man mind renders it incapable of receiving it. For when the un- 
derstanding contemplates things distinct from body and matter, from 
the want of just ideas, it is compelled to have recourse to such as tie 
false and fictitious, and to delineate the incorporeal world by things 
corporeal and terrestrial. Thus, observing that after death the body 
returned to the earth, and that it was deposited in a sepulchre, af- 
ter the manner which has just been described, a sort of popular no- 
tion prevailed among the Hebrews, as well aa among other nations, 
that the life which succeeded the present was to be passed beneath 
the earth : and to this notion even the sacred prophets were obliged 
to allude occasionally, if they wished to be understood by the people 
on ihisaubjecl.(B) 

Hence the meaning is evident, when the decea-ied are said to 
" descend into the pit, to the nelher parts of tiie earth, to the gates 
and chambers of death, to the stony places, to the sides, to the gates 
of the caverns;" when it is said, "that the grave has swallowed 

e index for the word 



them up, and closed ita mouth upon tliem ;" that " they lie down in 
the deep ; immersed in a desert plitce, in the gulf, in thick darkness, 
in the land of darkness and the shadow of death, wild, hideous, where 
all is disorder and darkness : and darkness, as it were, instead of 
light diffuseih its beams."'* 

The poets of other nations, amidst all their Actions, have yet re- 
tained a congenial picture of the habitations of the dead : Thus the 
tragic poet has admirably described the deep course of Acheron: 

" Per apelunf^iui aaxia BtrucUii aaperiB, p«nilentibus, 
" Muiimia, ubi rigsdn cooatai crowa caligo infcruni."'^ 

But how grand and magnificent a scene is depicted by the Hebrew 
poets from the same materials, in which their deceased heroes and 
kings are seen to advance from the earth ! Figure to yourselves a vast, 
dreary, dark, sepulchral cavern, where the kingsof the nations lie, each 
upon his bed of dust, the arms of each beside him, his sword under 
his head, and the graves of their numerous hosts round about them : 
Behold! the king of Babylon is introduced; they all rise and go forth 
to meet him ; and receive him as he approaches! "Art thou also 
come down unto us 1 Art thou become like unto us ! Art thou 
cut down and withered in thy strength, O thou destroyer of the na- 
tions!"'* — But I reluctantly refrain. — It is not fur me, nor indeed 
for human ability, to explain these subjects with a becoming digni- 
ty. You will see this transcendant imagery, yourselves, better and 
more completely displayed in that triumphal song, which was com- 
posed by Isaiah (the iirsi of all poets for sublimity and elegance) pre< 
vioustothe death of the king of Babylon.'* Ezekiel has also nobly 
illustrated the same scene, with similar machinery, in the last pro- 
phecy concerning the fall of Pharaoh ; that remarkable example of 
the terrific, which is indeed deservedly accounted the peculiar excel- 
lence of this prophet.'^fc) 
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The present diBquiaition concerning the poetical imagery of the 
Hebrews was undertaken, gentlemen, principally with a view of 
guarding you against an error, which is apt to mislead those who pe- 
ruse wilhout sufficient attention and information writings of so old a 
(late ; namely, that of accounting vulgar, mean, or obscure, passages 
which were probably accounted among the most perspicuous and 
sublime by the people to whom ihey were addressed. Now, if with 
respect even to that imagery, which is borrowed from objects of na- 
ture, and of common life, (of which we have just been treating) such 
a caution was proper, it will surely be still more necessary with re- 
spect to that wjiich is borrowed from the sacred mysteries of religion. 
For though much of thai imagery which was taken by the Hebrew 
writers from the general face of nature, or from the customs of com- 
mon life, was peculiar to their own country, yet much, il must be 
confessed, was equally familiar to the rest of the world ; but that, 
which was suggested by the rites and ceremonies of religiou, was al- 
together peculiar to themselves, and was but little known beyond the 
limits of Judea. Since, therefore, this topic in particular seems to 
involve many such difiiculties and inconveniences, it appears to me 
deserving of a serious investigation ; and such invesligalioD, I flatter 
myself, will tend to restore in some degree the real majesty of the 
Hebrew poetry, which seems to have shone forth in former times 
with no ordinary splendour. 

The religion of the Hebrews embraced a very extensive circle 
of divine and human economy. It not only included all that regard- 
ed the worship of God ; it extended even to the regulation of the 
I wnunon wealth, the ratification of the laws, the forms and adminis- 
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tration or jusiice, and almost all the relslmna of civil and domestic 
life. With them almost every point of conduct was connected either 
directJy or indirectly with iheir religion. Things which were held 
least in esteem by other nations, bore among them the sanction of 
divine authority, and had a very close alliance with both the more 
serious concerns of life and the sacred ceremonies. On tliese ac- 
counts it happens, in the first place, that abundance of metaphors oc- 
cur in the Hebrew poetry deduced from sacred subjects; and further, 
that there is a necessity for the most diligent observation, lest that 
very connexion with the affairs of religion should escape us. For 
should we be mistaken in so material a point ; should we erroneous- 
ly account as common or profane what is in its nature divine ; or 
should we rank among the mean and the vulgar, s^ftVlBPP'" and iin- 
qgO^which arc sacred aud sublime ; it is incredible bow much the 
strength of the language, and the force and majesty of the ideas, 
will be destroyed.' Nothing in nature, indeed, can be so coqducive 
', to the sublime, as those conceptions which are suggested by the con- 
[ templat ion of tlie greatest of all beings ; and when the august form 
(of Religion presents itself to the mental eye, 

" qanedam divmi valuptag 

'■ Percipit, atijue horror," 
It follows therefore of course, that the dignity of the Hebrew poetry 
must in some measure be diminished in our eyes, since not only the 
connexion of the imagery with sacred things must frequently escape 
our observation, but even when it is most apparent, it can scarcely 
strike us with that force and vivacity with which it must have pene- 
trated the minds of the Hebrews. The whole system of the He- 
brew rites is one great and complicated allegory, to the study and 
observance of which all possible diligence and attention were inces- 
santly dedicated by those who were employed in the sacred offices. 
On this occupation and study, therefore, all good and considerate 
men were intent ; it constituted all their business, all their amuse- 
ment ; it was their treasure and their hope ; on tliis every care and 
every thought was employed ; and the utmost sanctity and reverence 
distinguished every part of their conduct which had any relation to 
it. Much dignity and sublimity must also have resulted from the 
recollection, which these allusions produced, of the splendour and 
mogniticence of the sacred rites themselves ; the force of which upon 
the minds of those who had frequent opporliiniiies of observing them, 
must have been incredible. Such a solemn grandeur attended these 
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enpccially after ihe building of Solomon's temjite, that althoHgb 
we are possessed of very accurate deecripiioRS, our imagiaaUonH are 
still utterly unable to ombiKly them. Many allusions, thererore, of 
this kind, which llm Hebrew poets tbiind particularly enerf^etic, and 
highly popular among their countrymen, may possibly appear to u« 

n and contemptible ; since many things which were held by them 
in the highest veneration, are by us but little regarded, or perhapi 
but little underBtood. 

I ahall aulijoin a few examples of whnt 1 have juat been remark* 
ing ; or rather I shall point out a few topics, which will of themselves 
suggest a variety of examplcf<. 

Much of the Jewish law is employed in discriminating between 
things clean and unclean ; in removing, and making atonement iot 
things polluted or proscribed : and under these ceremonies, as under 
a veil or covering, a meaning the most important and sacred is con- 
cealed, as would be apparent &om the nature of them, even if we 
had not, besides, other clear and explicit authority for ihia opinion. 
Among the rest are certain diseases and infirmities of the body, and 
some customs evidently in themselves indifiereiit : these, on a curscv 
ry view, seem light and trivial : but when the reasons of them are 
properly explored, they are found to be of considerable importance. 
We are not to wonder, therefore, if the sacred poets sometimes Itave 
recourse to tliese topics fur imagery, even on the most momentouR 
occaeioDs, when they display the general depravity iulierent in the 
human luind, orexprobrate the corrupt manners of their own people, 
or when they deplore the abject state of the virgin, the daughter of 
Sion, polluted and exposed.' If we consider these metaphors with- 
out any reference to the religion of their authors, they will doubtless 
appear in some degree disgusting and inelegant ; if we refer them (o 
their genuine source, lu the peculiar rites of the Hebrews, they will be 
ibund wasting neither in force nor in dignity. Of the same nature, 
□rat leaKt analogouslo tliem,are those ardent expressions of grief and 
misery, which are poured forth by the royal prophet (who, indeed, in 
many of those divine compositions personates a character far more 
exalted than his own ;) especially when he complains, that he is wist- 
ed and consumed with the loathsomenesa of disease, and bowed down 
and depressed with a burden of sin too heavy for human nature to 
sustain." On reading these pa.ssagcs, some, who were but little ac- 
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quainled wiU> the genius of the Hebrew poetry, liave pretended to 
inquire into the natnie of the disease with which the poet waa af> 
Tccted ; not less absurdly, in my opinion, than if they had perplexed 
iheinaeives to discover in what river he was pluoged, when he com- 
plains that " ihe deep waters had gone over his aoul." 

But as there are many passages in the Hebrew poets, which may 
aeem to require a nimilai defence, so there are in all probabiliiy 
many, which, although they now appear lo abound in beauties and 
elegancies, would yet be thought much more sublime, were they il- 
lustrated from those sacred rites to which tliey allude ; and, as excel- 
lent pictures, viewed in their proper light. To this purpose many in- 
stances may be produced from one topic, namdy, from the precious 
and magnificent ornaments of the priest's attire. Such was the 
gracefulness, such the magnificence of the sacerdotal vestments, es- 
pecially those of the high priest ; so adapted were they, as Moses 
saye,^ to the expression of glory and of beauty, that to those, who were 
impressed with an equal opinion of the sanctity of the wearer, nothing 
could possibly appear more venerable and sublime. To these, there- 
fore, we lind frequent allusions in the Hebrew poels, when they have 
occasion todescribeexiraordinary beauty or comeliness, or to delineate 
the perfect form of supreme Majesty. The elegant Isaiah has a most 
beauiiful idea of this kind, when he describes in his own peculiar 
manner (that is, most magnificently) the exultation and glory of ihc 
church, after its triumphal restoration. Pursuing the allusion, he 
decorates her with the vestments of salvation, and clothes her in the 
robe of righteousness. He afterwards compares the church to a 
bridegroom dressed for the marriage, to which comparison incredible 
dignity is added by the word ■[nD"', a metaphor plainly taken fix»m 
the apparel of the priests, the force of which, therefore, no modern 
language can express.^ No imagery, indeed, which the Hebrew 
writers could employ, was equally adapted whh this to tlic display 
(as far as the human powers can conceive or depict the subject) of 
the infinite majesty of God. " Jeuovah" is therefore introduced by 
the Psalmist, as " clothed with glory and with strength," he is gird- 
ed with power ;"^ which are the very terms appropriated to the de- 
Kcribing of the dress and ornaments of the priests. (a) 

Thus fivr may appear plain and indisputable ; but, if I mistake 
not, there are other passages, the beauty of which lies still more re- 




mote from common observalion. In that most perfect ode, which 
celebrates the immensity of the Omnipresent Deity, and the wisdom 
of the divine Artificer in forming the human body, the author u 
metaphor derived from the most subtile art of the Phrygian work- 
man : 

" Cum fbnnalLU pssoin in occulta, 
" Acupictu* eBBeni in penetrslibua Icrrua."*' 
Whoever observes this, (in truth he will not be able to observe it in 
the common translations) and at the same time reflects upon the won- 
r derful mechanism of the human body, the various implications of the 
J Teinn, arteries, fibres, and membranes ; the " indescribable texture" 
l*/ the whole fabric; may, indeed, feel the beauty and gracefulneag 
I of this weil-adapted metaphor, but will miss much of its force and 
B niblimity, unless he be apprized that the art of designing in needle- 
P.work was wholly dedicated to the use of the sanctuary, and, by a di- 
r «ect precept of the divine law, chiefly employed in furnishing a part 
"iOf the sacerdotal habit, and the veils for the entrance of the taberna- 
cle.' Thus, the poet compares the wisdom of the divine artilicer 
with the most estimable of human arts, that art which was dignified 
by being consecrated altogether to the use of religion ; and the 
workmanship of which was so exquisite, that even the sacred writ- 
o attribute it to a supernatural guidance.9(B) 
I will instance also another topic, which, if I am not deceived, 
Eral remarkable examples to this purpose. There is 
one of the Hebrew poems, which has been long since distinguished 
by universal approbation ; the subject is the wisdom and design of 
the Creator in the formation of the universe : you will easily per- 
ceive that I have in view the hundred and fourth Psalm. The Bxai- 
diuni is most sublime, and consists of a delineation of the divine 
majestj' and power, as exemplified in the admirable con 
nature. On this subject, since it is absolutely necessary to employ 
figurative language, the poet has introduced such metaphors as wore 
accounted by the Hebrews the most magnificent and most worthy ; 
for all of them are, in my opinion, borrowed tram the tabernacle: , 
but 1 find it will be necessary to quote the passage itself, and I shall , 
endeavour to explain it as briefly as possible. 
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The poel tirst expresses his sense of t)ie greatneBa and power of 
the Deily in plain and familiar language ; and then breaks out in 
melapboT : 

'■ThoOBrtinyosled with mnjeBly and glory :" 

Where observe the word iliab (to invest) is the word always used lo 
sxpresB the ceremony of putting on the sacerdotal ornaments. 

" Covering thyeelf with light na with a gHnnenl :*' 

The light in the Holy of Holies, the manifest symbol of the divine 
presence, is figured under this idea ; and this singular example is 
made use of 6gurnlively to express the universal and ineffable glory 
of God.» 

" Stretching out tJie hctvens ae ucnrtain ;" 
ns"^' is the word made use of, and is the very name of those cur- 
tains with which the tabernacle was covered at the top and round 
about, The Seventy seem to have had this in view, when they ren- 
der it watt Si^piy (as a skin :) whence the vulgate sievt pelitm 
(which is a literal translation of the Septuagint ;) and another of the 
old translators Stpfia (a hide or skin.)'" 

'' Laying tlio beams of his chambon in UlB waters:" 

In these words the poet admirably expresses the natui 
which, from various and floating elements, is formed in 
lar and uniform mass, by a metaphor drawn from the s 
straction of the tabernacle : for it consisted of many different parts, 
which might be easily separated, but which were united by a curi- 
ous and artful junction and adaptation to each other. He proceeds : 

" Making the clouda hia chariot ; 

" Walking upon tiie wings of tlto winii -.'' 
He had before exhibited the divine Majesty under the appearance 
which it assumed in the Holy of Holiea, that of a bright and daz- 
zling light : he now describes it according to that which it assumed, 
when God accompanied the ark in the pillar of a cloud, which was 
carried along through the atmosphere. That vehicle of the divine 
presence is, indeed, distinguished in the sacred history by the par- 
licular appellation of a chariot." 

"Making the winds his messengers, 

" And his ministera a flaming fire :" 
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The elemeniB arc described as prompt and ready in executing the 
commands of Jehovah, as angels, niessengera, or niinisters serving 
at the tabernacle, the Hebrew word being exactly expressive of the 
latter » 

" Who founded tlio ourth npon its baaoB ;" 
The following phrase also is directly taken from ihe same : 

" That it should nol be displaced forever t" 

That is, " for a certain period known only to the infinite wisdom of 
God." As the situation of both was in this respect nearly tbe same, 
so, on the other hand, the permanence of the sanctuary is in other 
places compared, and in almost the same words, wilh the stability of 
the earth. '^(c) (o) 

Perhaps, in pursuing this investigation wilh so much subtilty and 
, I have scarcely acted consistently with ihe customs of 
this place, or the nature of my design : but it appeari>d absolutely ne- 
cessary ao to do, in order to make myself perfectly imderslood ; and ti> 
demonstrate, that it is scarcely or not at all possible for any trands- 
n fully to represent the genuine sense of the sacred poets, and that 
e connexion which for the most part exists between their po- 
etical imagery, and the peculiar circumstances of their nation, Thw 
connexion frequently depends upon the use of certain terms, upon n 
certain association between words and things, which a translation 
generally perplexes, and very frequently destroys. This, therefitre, 
is not to be preserved in the most literal and accurate version, much 
less in any poetical translation, or rather imitation : though there are 
extant some nol unsuccessfiil attempts of this kind. To relish com- 
pletely all the excellencies of the Hebrew literature, the fountains 
themselves must be approached, the peculiar flavour of which can- 
not be conveyed by aqueducts, or indeed by any exertion of modern 
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Four distinct classes of imagery having been specified as capa- 
ble of being introduced in a metaphorica] form into the poetry of 
the Hebrews, the last of these, or that which is suggested by the 
more remarkable transactions recorded in the sacred history, now 
remains to be examined. Here, however, since Ihe nature of the 
subject differs in some degree from the former objects of our in- 
vestigation, so the manner of treating it must be also different. 
The principal design of our late disquisition was, by consideritig the 
circumstances, customs, opinions, and sentiments of the Hebrews, 
to facilitate our approach to the interior beauties of their poetry ; and 
by duly examining the nature of the circumstances, to estimate more 
properly the force and power of each i to dispel as much as possible 
the mists of antiquity ; to restore their native perspicuity to such 
passages aa appear obscure, their native ^reeableness to such as 
now inspire us with sentiments of disgust, their proper allurement 
and elegance to those which seem harsh and vulgar, and their 
original dignity to those wliich the cbangeableness of custom has 
rendered contemptible or mean. In this division of our subject, on 
the contrary, but tiille will occur either difficult or obscure ; noth- 
ing which will seem to require explication or defence ; all will be at 

L once perspicuous, splendid, and sublinie. Sacred history illumin- 

|,Kes this doss of imagery with its proper light, and renders it 
acarcely less conspicuous to us than to the Hebrews themselves. 
There is, indeed, this difference, that to the Hebrews the objects of 
these allusions were all national and domestic ; and the power of 
them in moving or delighting the mind was of course pr(^rtionably 

r~ greater; nay, ftequenlly. the very place, ibe scene of action, cer- 
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lain traces, and express tokens of bo many miracles lying before their 
eyes, must hare increased the effect. To us, on the otiier hand, 
however we may hold these facts in veneration, however great and 
striking they may be in themselves, the distance of time and place 
muBt of necessity render them less interesting. 

The manner in which these mel^hors are formed, is well deserv- 
ing of observation, and is in fact as fdlows. In describing or eni- 
l)el]ishing illustrious actions, or future events of a miraculons nature, 
tlie Hebrew pocta are accustomed to introduce allusions to the ac- 
tions of former times, such as possess a conspicuous place in their 
history ; and thus ihey illuminate with colours, foreign indeed, but 
similar, the future by the past, the recent by the antique, facta less 
known by others more generally understood : and as thi.i property 
seems peculiar lo the poetry of the Hebrew!i, at least is but seldom 
to bo met with in that of other nations, I have determined to illus- 
trate this part of my subject with a greater variety of examples than 
usual. I mean, therefore, to instance iii a regtilar order certain top- 
ics or common-places of Scripture, which seem to have furnished, if 
not all, at least the principal part of these allusions : it will be neces- 
sary at the same time to remark their figurative power and effect, 
and the regular and uniform method pursued in the applicatitm of 
them, which has been already staled as character istical of the poeti- 
cal imagery of the Hebrews. 

The first of these topics, or common-places, is the Chaos and the 
Creatiorrj which compose the firsl pagesof the sacred history. These 
are constantly alluded to, as expressive of any remarkable change, 
whether prosperous or adverse, in the public affairs ; of the over- 
throw or restoration of kingdoms and nations : and are consequently 
very common in the prophetic poetry, particularly when any unusual 
degree of boldness is attempted. If the subject be the destruction of 
(he Jewieh empire by the Chaldeans, or a strong denunciation of 
ruin against the enemies of Israel, it is depicted in exactly the same 
colours, as if universal nature were about to relapse into the primeval 
chaos. Thus Jeremiah, in that sublime, and indeed more than poet- 
ical vision, in which is represented the impending desolation of 
Judea : 

" Alppxi tsmun, ecco mtem vacua est el iatonain ; 

" El ad coeloa. aec lucent unpEius '. 

" Aapeii montet, ecce >i 

" Omnesquo coII^b inter sti raplin 

" Aapexi, el ecce nullua eet hamo, 



" Volucreeqae ooeli utaiies evanueninl ! 
" Aspeii, el ecce Cornialaiii daiierluni, 



I And on a similar ai 
I ferce and eublimily 

I " Et extandet supor on 



A Tultu lehovne, ab seslu irae eiiu flagriuitia."! 

Isaiah expresses himself with wonderful 



andiculum confusion 



i Ekch of them not only had in his mind the Mosaic chaos, but actu- 



I lUy uses the worda of the divine his 
mplilied and embellished by the prophet 

" NigreMiDt sol el luoa ; 
" Retrnhaotque iplendgrem lui 
" El ei Sione rugiot lohovs, 
" Et ex Hieroeolyniit ed»t voce 



The same subject 
with several adjuacts : 



ir ichedulBo convoiventnr : 



" Utqoa m&rcida ex aibore auft ficus."* 
n the contrary, when he foretets the restoration of the IsraeUtea : 

" Al Ego JehovB,BOm Doue luus, 

'' Qui Bubito trant]ui1]at mare, cum fremunl fluctu* eiu« ; 

'' Nomen illi lohovii eierciluiim -. 

" Indidi verba moa ori tuo, I 

" El Bub umbra maniu meae [e prolexi : ^ 

" Vt pluitem coetoa, ut fundom lemuD, 

" Utque dicam9ioDi, meus tu ea popului,"S(4) 

" Nam solatui lehova Sionem, 

■' SoUtur omnos eiua vasIiUtrB ; 

" Et reddet desoita ciui Edetii Kimilia, 

" Et solitadinem eJUB uC Paradianm Jehovao ! 

" Rcperietur in Da Isetitii et gaudium ; 

" Gratiarum actio, et cuitioniun Bi>iutuB."B 

I In the former of these two last quoted examples, the universal deluge 

a exactly delineated, and oq similar subjects the same imagery gen- 

illy occurs. Thus, as the devastation of the holy laud is ftcquen^ 



OS, so the same evcQt 
i Buggesieil by ■ ihe uniyeraal 



mque viutat; 
s, et diBporgit incolas. — 
\o Cataractiu, 



" Ecce lalio' 

" El invertit ikciem 

" Nun ipeiiuntur e: 

" Et fundaoienU lerrae concutiuntur. 

" CoDliingeQdo confriagil h tellu* ; 

" Di«rumpendo diantmpit Be telliu ; 

" CammavondD penilus CQinmovotiir tellus : 

" Nutando auUt (alius, «icul ebri us 1 

" Et e luco alio vacilltt, ut [ugurium unius DDCIis.' 

These sre ^at ideas ; indeed the human miud cannot euily_ 
conceive any thing gr eater or more subjug^. There is nothing, 
however, of this kind more forcible and elevated than that imagery 
~ which is taken from the iJeBtruction of Sodom, that being the next 
in order of these topics, and generally applied to express the punisb- 
mcnis to be inflicted by the AJmighiy on the wicked : 

'' Dcpluet super impios priinas ardonlos, 

" Ignem et Bulpliui et vantum turbinum -. hoc iii poculum eibsiiri- 
" endura eBl."8(B) 

" Nun agitui diea ultioDta lehovu ; 

" Annus poenuuin suinendaium SioDis vindici ; 



" Et pulvii 
■'Ette 






" Noctes die»i]uo in 

" In perpeiuss aetates iicebil deserts ; 

" Per infinitxttBculinemaeain perograbit."*(c) 

The emigration of ihc Israelites from Egypt, as it aflbids materi- 
als for many magnificent descriptions, is commonly applied in a met- 
aphorical manner to many events, which bear no unapt resemblance 
to ii. Does God promise to his people liberty, assistance, security, 
and favour 1 The Exodus occurs spontaneously to the mind of the 
poet; the dividing of the sea, the destruction of the enemy, the des- 
ert which was safely traversed, and the torrents bursting forth from 
the rocks, are so many splendid objects that force tliemselves on bis 
imagination : 

" lU edicil leliova, 

" Qui prsetiet per sequor vlam, 
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" Et p«r aquan validu temitamt 
" Qui educit currum et equiiin, ezsnitum et robui ; 
" SiiDul incebuDt, nunquiun coiuurgeDt, 
" Oppieui sunt, ut Btup& extinct) : 
" Ne recolile priora, 
" Et uitJ<iu& ne CDOaidente : 
" Eece ego novum quiddun eom facturiu ; 
, " luniun orietur; aonne illud cognoscctis^ 

" PrB«Hlabo etiun in eolitodine viam ; 
" In dewrto flumiii«."10 

Ther* is also another prophecy of the same divine poet, which in ona 
sense (though I think Dot the priticipal) is to be understood as re- 
lating to ihe liberation of the Israelites from the Babylonish captivity. 
In the exordium the same imagery is introduced, but in a very noble 
personiAcation, than which nothing can be more sublime ; 

" Expergiscere, eipergisccre, indue robor, o lacerte lehovu ! 
" ElpcrgLScerVi ut priscifl diebii§, iieLatibfia aDtiquis ! 
^' Annon lu i!lo ah, qui eicidieti auperbiun, vulneruti crocodiliun ? 
" AiinoD tu ills es, qui euiccuti pelngiu, aquns Abyssi inignu ! 
" Qui aaiin prafuada reddidisti pervin, ut radempti truisirent ?"'! 

Of the same kind ie the last of these topics which I shall in- 
stance, the descent of Jeooyah at the delivery of the law. When 
the Ahnighty is described as coming to execute judgement, to deliv- 
er the pious, and to destroy his enemies, or in any manner exerting 
his divine power upon eartli, the description is embellished from 
that tremendous scene which was exhibited upon mount Sinai -.^ 
Ibere is no imagery more frequently recurred to than this, and there 
is none more eublime : I will only trouble you with two examples : 

" Ecce aolein lebova e loco suo prodiL ; 

" El deacendit, et aup^r lerrae TaAtigia graditur 

" Et aubter ilium tiquescunt motites, 

>' Et vallcB Bene discindunt : 

" Inatar cerae ante ignam ; 

" Imtar aquaium par declive praeoipiuntiuui.")^ 

" Turn toncusBO eat et intremuit UjUub ; 
" Et fiindameala montiiun commoventur, 
" Vehemeater conqnaaaanlur ; nun ira i 
" Aacsndit fiiiuus in eiuD Daiis ; 
" Et e laucihui) eiaB ignis edsx ; 
'* Exeunt ab eo ardentes prunae. 
" Inclinat coeloa, et dencendil; 

1* bai. iliii. lft-19. Seeslwilvui.Sl. 
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^' Sub pedibuA eiua caligo deosa. : 

" Et inaquiUt Cheruba, et voUt ; 

" El ferlui super alU venti. 

" Facil tenebniB pooetrale buuih, 

" Tabamaculum stbi cirFum uniliqua; 

" Tenebraa aquarum, dean nubium. 

" A fiilgoTB pnMentiae eiiu nubei diDugiunt; 

" Emicat gnuido pnmaequD candentsa, 

" Tain in tonal a coelo lehora, 

" EtalliiaimaseditvoFem auun, 

" Cum grandine pruniaque condcntibai : ' 

" Et telia auiH hoatei diHipit, 

" Et erebria fulguriboa attonitos Bgit.")1(ii} 

These eitamplea, though liteiBlly translated, and dealitute of the 
harmony of verse, will I think sufficiently demonstrate the force, the 
grandeur and sublimity of these images, which, when applied to oth- 
er events, suggest ideas still greater, than when described as plain 
fects by the pen of the historian, in however magnificent lerma ■ For 
to tho greatness and sublimity of the images which are alluded to, is 
added the pleasure and admiration which results &om the compari- 
son between thera and the objects which they are brought to illus- 
trate. 

It is, however, worthy of observation, thai, since many of theas, 
a possess such a degree of resemblance as renders them eqnat-, 
J fit for the illustration of the same objects, it frequently happcoi* 
hat several of them are collected together, in order to magnify and 
[ onbellish some particular event : of this there is an example in that 
' ?»ry thanksgiving ode of David, which we have just now quoted.'* 
For, afler describing the wrath and majesty of God, in imagery tak- 
en from the descent upon mount Sinai, as already explained, in the 
very next verse, the division of the Red Sea and the river Jordan A 
alluded to : 

"Turn apparebnol alve 
" Retegcbintar oMs faadtineo 
" Ab im^rrpatioDe lua, o leboTi 
" Ab halilu apiritus jrae luae."'6 

It is evident, however, as well from the examples which have 
been adduced, as from the nature of th e thing itself, that this qieciea^l 

i* PaiL. iviii. 7- 
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tbat which results Irom tlie necessity of repressing a part of the 
tnre, and fram the impropriety of making a complete revelation^^ 
«Tcry circumstance connected with the prediction. "'TRe event itself, 
tlierefore, is oHen clearly indicated, but the manner and the circum- 
stances are generally involved in obscurity. To this purpose image- 
ry aucb as we hare specified, is excellently adapted, for it enables 
the prophet more forcibly to impress upon the minds of his auditors 
those parts of his subject which admit of amplifjcation, the force, the 
splendour, the magnitude of every incident ; and at the same time 
more completely to conceal, what are proper to be concealed, the or- 
der, the mode, and the minuter circumstances attending the event. 
It is also no less apparent, that in this respect the sacred poetry 
bears little or no analogy to that of other nations ; since neither his- 
tory nor fable afforded to the profane writers a siifUcicntly important 
store of this kind of imagery; nor did their subjects in general re- 
quire that use or application of it. 

This species of metaphor is indeed so adapted, as 1 before ob- 

I served, to the nature of prophecy, that eve nj 
lljej^phelic kind, is not aitogethCT ^esliUitoS 
Tttp^trSelT, in delivering I 
sdopted this method : 






" Non Simois tlbi, Dec Xanthiu, Dec Dorica Cutn 

" DoRierinl: alius Latio iam pirliu Achillea, 

" Nitus el ipie Des. 

" Alter erit turn Tithye, ot altera ijuae vehal Argo 

" DelectoB heroaa : erunt etism altera bells, 

" Atque itvrum ad Troiam magnue mittelur AchilleB:"!^ 



Though some will perhaps be inclined to interpret this passage lite- 
rally from the completion of the grtat year, and the doctrine of the 
general restitution of all things.'^ There is, indeed, this difference 
between the sacred and profane writers, thai among the latter we 
find frequent examples of metaphors taken from some remarkable 
person and event, applied to some other event or character ; but we 
|_Bever find from such facts a general or common image derived, 
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which, as an established mode of expression, is regularly applied to 
the illustration of similar objects, even to the designation of a univer- 
sal or unlimited idea.(E) 

I have classed all these examples under one general head of met- 
i^hor, though many of them might more properly be referred to that 
of allegory : but this circumstance is of no importance to the object 
which I was desirous of elucidating. Many, indeed, of those which 
I have produced on this last occasion, might more properly be refer- 
red to that sublimer kind of allegory, which, in its principal view, 
looks forward to a meaning much more important than that which 
is obvious and literal ; and under the ostensible subject, as under a 
rind or shell, conceals one interior and more sacred. Of this, how- 
ever, we shall presently have occasion to speak iiKHre explicitly ; for 
when we come to treat of the allegory of the Hebrews, it will be ne- 
cessary to touch upon that species (however difficult and obscure the 
subject) in which the sublimity of many of the sacred poems will 
be found chiefly to consist. (f) 
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AfjoTHBB branch of the t-iia or figurative style, is Allegory, 
that is, a figure which, under the liieral sense of the words, con- 
ceala a foreign or distant meaning. Three forma of aJlegory may 
be observed in the sncred poetry. The first ia that which is 
commonly treated of by rhetoricians, a continuation of metaphor. 
" When severd kindred metaphors succeed one another, they alter," 
says Cicero, " the form of a composition ; for which reason a suc- 
cession of this kind is called by the Greeks an AQfgory ; and pro- 
perly, in respect to the etymology of the word ; but Aristotle, instead 
of considering it as a new species of figure, has more judiciously 
comprised such modes of expression under the general appcllatioB 
of metaphors."' I therefore scarcely esteem it worth while lo dwell 
upon tliis apeciea of allegory ; since hitherto I have made no distinc- 
tion between it and the simple metaphor : for many of the examples, 
which I produced as metaphors, are probably of this class : the prin- 
ciple of each is the same, nor indeed would it be an easy matter to 
restrict each to its proper limits, or to define where the one ends oi 
the other begins. 

It will not, however, be foreign to our purpose to remark the pe- 
culiar manner, in which the Hebrew poets use the congenial figures, 
metaphor, allegory, and comparison, and particularly in the prophet- 
ie poetry. When they undertake to express any sentiment in oma^ 
meuted language, they not only illustrate it with an abundance and 
variety of imagery, but they seldom temper or regulate this imagery 
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by any fixed principle or standard. Unsatisfied wilh a simple met- 
aphor, they frequently run it into an allegory, or mingle with it a 
direct comparison. The allegory sometimes precedes and sometimes 
follows the simile ; to this is added a frequent change of imagery, 
and even of persons and tenses ; through the whole displaying a, 
I degree of boldness and freedom, unconfined by rule or method, al- 
together peculiar to the Hebrew poetry. 

'■Jiidsh is B lion's whelp :'*« 

This metaphor is immediately drawn out into an allegory, with a 
change of person : 

" From the prey, my Bon, thou art gone up ;" 

(to the dens in the mountains, understood ;) In the succeeding sen- 
tences the person is again changed, the image is gradually advanced, 
and the metaphor is joined with a comparison, which b repeated ; 

" He Bloopvth down, ha coucheth, ilb s lion, 
" And u a lionew ; who ehall rouse him i" 

Of a simular nature is that remarkable prophecy, in which the exu- 
berant increase of the gospel on its first dissemination is most expli- 
citly foretold. In this passage, however, the mixture of the metaphor 
and comparison, as well as the ellipsis of the word to be repealed, 
creates a degree of obscurity : 

" Beyoud tlie womb of the morning is the dew of thy offspring to thee :"3 
That is, "preferable to the dew which proceeds from the womb of 
morning; more copious, more abundant." In the interpretation of 
this passage, what monstrous blunders has an ignorance of the He- 
brew idiom produced ! (a) 

There is, indeed, a certain form, which this kind of allegory 
soraeiimes assumes^ more perfect and regular, which therefore ought 
not to be overlooked, and that is, when it occupies the whole com- 
pass and argument of the composition. An excellent example of 
this may be seen in that well known allegory of Solomon,* in which 
old age is so admirably depicted. The inconveniences ofincreasing 
years, the debility of mind and body, the torpor of the senses, are 
expressed, most learnedly and elegantly indeed, but with some de- 
gree of obscurity, by different images derived from nature and com- 
mon life: lor by this enigmatical composition, Solomon, after the 
manner of the Oriental sages, meant to put lo trial the acuteness of 
his readers. It has on this account afforded much exercise to the 
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ingenuity of the learned, many of whom hnve ditTerently, it is true, 
but with much leiiniing and sagHcily, explained the pas!«a^.(B) 

There is also in Isaiah an allegory, which, with no leas elegance 
of imagery, is more simple and regular, more just and complete in 
the form and colouring : 1 shall, therefore, quote the whole passage.' 
The prophet ia explaining the design and manner of the divine 
judgements : he Is inculcating the principle, that God adopts ditfer- 
enl modes of acting in the chastisement of the wicked, but that the 
most perfect wisdom is conspicuous in all ; that " he will," as he had 
urged before, "exact judgement by the line, and righteousness by 
the plummet ;"^ that he ponders with the most minute attention Ihe 
distinctions of times, characters, and circumstances ; all the mo- 
li?es to lenity or severity! All this is expressed in a continued alle- 
gory, the imagery of which is taken Irora agriculture and threshing : 
the use and suitableness of which imagery, as in a manner conse- 
crated to this subject, I have formerly explained, so that there is no 
need of further detail at present. 

" Aurei (dvertite, alque audite vocem Riaam; 
" Attendita el auacultate icimoni meo ^ 

li tempore >rU untor ad aerendum ; 



" Pruecindit et offringil teiram auani .' 

" NoDne cum complanavit eiua an 

" Turn spaigit nigellani, lut disiir 

" Et mandat fiic ortA meaBun, 

" Et bordeo aignatum est et leae Bpatium Huuin ' 

" Neque VBio Uibulo tritiuatUT oigelU, 

" Nac Tota ptoatelli euijor cuminuui circamagitur : 

" Sad virga excutitui nigolla, 

" Et cumiaum baculo ; far autcin tritura eitaTitui, 

" Nac tamoa hoc perpeluo pergat tiiturara ; 

" Ant agitabil rota pliwtelli ani ; 

'■ Neqne luijpjli* auja sempei eiterat. 

" Edam hoc a lehova proveait : 

" Hirabilem ae praealat consilio, magnificuin eDrectu,"(c) 



^^M Another kind of allegory is that, which, in the proper and re- 

^^H .Stricied sense, may be called parable, and consists of a continued 
^^V narration of a fictitious event, applied by way of simile to the illus- 
tration of some important truth. The Greeks call these allego- 
ries tilvot or tiTioXoyoi, the Latins fahulic : and ihe writings of 
the Phrygian sage, or iliose composed in imitalion of him, have &c- 
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quired the grealesl celebrity. Nor has our Saviour hiinBelf diadain- 
ecl la ad(^t the same method of instruction, of whose parables it 'm 
doubtful, whether they excel most in wisdom and utility, or in sweet- 
ness, elegance and perspicuity. I must observe, that the ^>pella>- 
lioa of parable hating been applied to liis discourses of this kind, 
llie term is now restricted from its former extensive signification to 
a more conlined sense. This species of composition occurs very 
frequently in the pri^hetic poetry, and particularly in tbat of Ez«- 
kiel. But to enable us (o judge with more certainty upon the sub- 
ject, it will be necessary to explain in a few words some of the pri- 
mary qualities of the poetic parables, that, by considering the gen- 
eral nature of thern, we may decide amtc accurately on the merits 
□f particular example!'. 

It ia the first excellence of a parable to turn upon an image well 
known and applicable lo the subject, the meaning of which is clear 
and definite i for this circumslance will give it perspicuity, which ia 
essential to every species of allegory. If, therelbre, by this rule we 
examine the parables of the sacred prophets, we shall, I am persua- 
ded, find them not in the least deficient. They are in genera] foun- 
ded upon such imagery as is frequently used, and similarly applied 
by way of meiaphor and comparison in the Hebrew poetry. Most 
accurate exanjplrs of this are to be found in the parable of tlie dfr 
ceitful vineyard,'' of the useless vine,* which is given to the fire ; for , 
under this imagery the ungrateful pec^le of God are more than 
once described. I may instance also that of the lion's whelps falling 
into the pit,^ iu which is appositely displayed the captivity of the 
Jewish princes ; or that of tiie fair, lofty, and flourishing cedar of 
Lebanon,"' which raised its head to the clouds, cut down at length 
and neglected ; exhibiting, as in a picture, the prosperity and the 
fall of the king of Assyria. I will add one more example (there is, 
indeed, scarcely any which might not with propriety be introduced 
here,) I mean that, in which the love of God towards his people, 
and tbeir piety and fidelity to him, are expressed by an allusion to 
the solemn covennni of marriage. Ezekiel has pursued this image 
with uncommon Ireedotn in two parables ;" in truth almost all the 
sacred poets have touched upon it. There was, therefore, no part 
of the imagery of the Hebrew poetry more established than this ; nor 
ought it to appear extraordinary, that Solomon, in that most elegant 
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poem, ihe Canticles, ehould dislinguish and depict the most sBcred 
or all subjects with Bimtl» ouilinea and in eimilar colours.(D) 

Ii is not, however, tiufficient, thai the image be apt and fiimiliar ; 
it must also be elegant and beautiful in iteelf : since it is for ths 
purpose of a poetic parable, not only to explain more pertectly some 
proposition, but frequently to give it more auimation and Rplendour. 
The ima^ry from naiurul objects is superior to all other in this 
respect , for almost every picture from nature, if accurately drawn, 
has its peculiar beauty. As the parables of the sacred poets, there- 
fore, consist chiefly of this kind of imagery, the elegance of the ma^ 
teriala generally serves to recommend them. If there be any of a 
diOereut kind, such as may be accounted less delicate and refined, 
it ought to be considered, whether they are not to be accounted 
among those, the dignity and grace of which arc lost to us, though 
they were perhaps wauting in neither to people of the same age and 
country. If any reader, for instance, should be olfended with the 
boiling pot of Ezekiel,i3 and the scum flowing over into the fire ; 
let him remember, that the prophet, who was also a priest, took the 
allusion from his own sacred rites : nor is there a possibility, that an 
image could be accounted mean or disgusting, which was connected 
with the holy ministration of the temple. 

It is also essential to the elegance of a parable, that the imagery 
should not only be apt and beautiful, but that all its parts and appen- 
dages should be perspicuous and pertinent. It is, however, by no 
means necessary, tliat in every parable the allusion should be com- 
plete in every part ; such a degree of resemblance would frequently 
appear too minute and exact : but when the nature of the subject 
will bear, much more when it will even require a fuller explanation ; 
and when the similitude runs directly, naturally, and regularly, 
thiough every circumstance, then it cannot be doubled that it is pro- 
ductive of the greatest beauty. Of all these excellencies, there can- 
not be more perfect examples than the parables which have been 
just specified. I will also venture to recommend the well know par- 
able of Nathan, '^ although written in prose, as well as thai of Jo- 
tham,'* which appears lo be the most ancient extan't, and approach- 
es somewhot nearer the poetical form.fE) 

To these remarks I will add another, which may be consid- 
ered as Ihe criterion of a parable, namely, that it be consistent 
throughout, and that the lilerol l)e never confounded with the figu- 
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ntive seDse. Id this respect it maierially differs Irom the rormei 
q>ecies of allegory, wliich, deviating but gradually from the simple 
metaphor, does not always immediately exclude literal expressions, 
or words without a figure. But both the fact itself, and this diatino> 
tion, will more eviiietitly appear from an example of each kind. 

The psalmiBt, (whoever he was) describing the people of Israel 
as a vine,'^ has continued the metaphor, and happily drawn it out 
through a variety of additional circumstances. Among the many 
beauties of this allegory, not the least graceful is that modesty, with 
which he enters upon and concludes his subject, making an easy 
and gradual transition from plain to figurative language, and no leas 
delicately receding back to the plain and unomamenled n 

" En Aegypto eduxJBti vilem ; 

" Eiecisti gentes eamqae plinljati ; 

" Ante &ciein eiua pmepiirftBli locum " 



'ss cautiously intro- 
! time, bow elegant- 



Afler this follow some figurative expressions, 1 
duced : in which when he has indulged for son; 
ly does he revert to his proper subject ! 

" Revertero, o Deun exFrcituum ; 

" Do coelo despicB e( into ere, 

" Et vilis huiuB cunuii auscipa : 

" Et germmU ipuid Iva platOarit derlera, 

" El mhoUa juara tiln confirvi'isti. 

" Igni fomiurilur pmiiusque nariditHr ; 

" Per vultos tai incropationem peraunt. ' 

" Bit moniu tDB BUper vinim deiclenie tu&e, 

" Suprr Bobolem ilium bominis ijuun tibi confirm! Bti."(F) 

You may easily perceive, gentlemen, how, in this Rrat kind of 
allegory, the literal may be mingled with the figurative sensic ; and 
even how graceful this practice appears, since light is more agreeably 
thrown upon the subject in an oblique manner, without loo bare and 
direct an explication. But it is different, when the same image puts 
on the form of the other sort of allegory, or parable, as in Isaiah." 
Here is no room for literal, or even ambiguous expressions; every 
word is figurative ; the whole mass of colouring is taken irom the 
same pallet. Thus what, in the former quotation, is expressed in 
undisguised language, namely, "the casting out of the nations, the 
preparation of the place, and its deslruclion fium the rubuke of the 
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Lord," ia by Isaiah espressed wholly in a figurative mnnner : — 
" The Lord gathered out the stones from his vineyard, and cleared it ; 
but when it deceived him, he threw down its hedge, und made it 
waste, and commanded ihe clouds that they should rain no rain upon 
it" Expressions, which in the one case possess a peculiar grace, 
would be alourd and incongruous in the other. For the continued 
metaphor and the parahle have a very difTerent aim. The sole in- 
tention of the former ia to embellish a subject, to represent it more 
magnificently, or at the most to illustrate it ; that, by deacribing it 
in more elevated language, it may strike the mind more forcibly : 
but the intent of the latter is to withdraw the truth for a moment 
from our sighl, in order Co conceal whatever it may contain ungraceful 
or disgusting, and to enable il secretly to insinuate itself, and obtain 
an ascendency as it were by stealth. There is, however, a species 
of parable, the inlent of which is only to illustrate the subject, such 
is that remarkable one of Ezekiel," which I just now commended, 
of the cedar of Lebanon : than which, if we consider the imagery 
itself, none was ever more apt or more beautifiil ; if the description 
and colouring, none was ever more elegant or splendid ; in which, 
however, the puet has occasionally allowed himself to blend the fig- 
urative with the literal description :'^ whether he has done this be- 
cause the peculiar nature of this kind of parable required it, or 
whether his own fervid imagination alone, which disdained the strict- 
er rules of composition, was his guide, I can scarcely presume to de- 
termine. 
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The third species of allegory, which also preTaila much in the 
prophetic poelry, is when a double meaning is couched under the 
same words ; or when the same production, according aa it is dif- 
Terently interpreted, relates to dilTerent events, distant in time, and 
distinct in their nature. These diHTcrcnt relations are termed the 
literal and the mystical senses ; and these constitute one of the most 
difficult and important topics of Tlieology. The subject is, howev- 
er, connected also with the sacred poetry, and is therefore deserving 
of a place in these lectures. 

In the sacred rites of the Hebrews, things, places, limes, offices, 
and such like, sustain as it were a double character, the one proper 
or literal, the other allegorical ; and in tlicir writings these subjects 
are somctimea treated of in such a manner, as to relate either to the 
one sense or the other, singly, or to both united. For instance, a 
composition may treat of David, of Solomon, of Jerusalem, so as to 
be understood to relate simply either to the city itself and its mou- 
archs, or else to those objects, which, in the sacred allegory of the 
Jewish religion, are denoted by that city and by those monarchs : or 
the mind of the author may embrace both objects at once, so that 
(he very words which express the one in the plain, proper, historical, 
and commonly received sense, may typify the other in the sacred, 
interior, and prophetic sense. 
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From liiesc principlea of the Jewish religion, thia kind of allego- 
ry, which I am inclined to call mystical, seems more especially to 
derive itH origin, and from these we must endeavour ai an explanation 
of it. But its nature and peculiar properties will probably be more 
easily demonstrable, if we previously define in what respects it is 
difierent from the two former species of allegory. 

The first remarkable difference is, that in allegories of the kind 
already noticed, the writer is at liberty to make use of whatever im- 
agery is most agreeable to his fancy or inclination : there is nothing 
in universal nature, nothing which the mind perceives, either by 
sense or reflection, which may not be adapted in the form of a con- 
tinued metaphor, or even of a parable, to the illustration of some 
other subject. This latter kind of allegory, on the contrary, can 
only be supplied with proper materials from the sacred rites of the 
Hebrews themselves ; nor can it be introduced, except in relation to 
mich things as are directly connected with the Jewish religion, or 
their immediate opposites. For to Israel, Sion, Jerusalem, in the 
allegorical as well as the literal sense, are opposed Assyria, Babylon, 
Egypt, Idumea ; and the same opposition exists in other subjects of 
a similar nature. The two former kinds of allegory are of the same 
genera] nature with the other figures, and partake of the common 
privileges of poetry ; this latter, or mystical allegory, has its founda- 
tion in the nature of the Jewish economy, and is adapted solely to 
the poetry of the Hebrews. Hence that truly Divine Spirit, which 
has not dittdaincd to employ poetry as the interpreter of its sacred 
will, has also in a manner appropriated to its own use this kind of 
allegory, as peculiarly adapted to the publication of future e»ents, 
and to the typifying of the most sacred mysteries : so that should it, 
on any occasion, be applied to a profane and common subject ; be- 
ing diverted from its proper end, and forced as it were from its nam- 

■ ni bias, it would inevitably want all its power and elcgance.(A) 

There is likewise this further distinciiou, that in those other 
ibrma of allegory, the exterior or ostensible imagery is fiction only j 
the truth lies altogether in the interior or remote sense, which is i 
veiled as it were under this thin and pellucid covering. But in the ) 

L allegory, of which we are now treating, each idea is equally agrees* ' 
to truth. The exterior or ostensible image is not a shadowy coPj 

L During of the iuterior sense, hut is in itself a reality ; and although 
uatain another character, it does not wholly lay aside its ownj 

h For instance, in the metaphor or parable, the lion, the eagle, the ce- 
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dar, considered with respect to their identical existence, are alto- 
geiher deatiiute of reality ; but what we read of David, Solomon, or 
Jerusalem, in this sublimer kind of allegory, may be either accepted 
in a literal sense, or may be myslicallj interpreted according to the 
religion of the Hebrews, and in each view, whether considered con- 
junctly or apart, will be found equally agreeable to truth. 

Thus far this kind of allegory differs from the former in the ma- 
terials, or in the nature of the imagery which it employs ; but there 
is some difference alw in the form or manner of introducing this 
imagery. I had occasion before to remark the liberty, which is al- 
lowed in the continued metaphor, of mingling the literal with the 
figurative meaning, that is, the obvious vvith the remote idea ; which 
is a liberty altogether inconsistent with the nature of a parable. But 
to establish any certain rules with regard lo this point in the con- 
duct of the mystical allegory, would be a difficult and hazardous un- 
dertaking. For the Holy Spirit has evidently cho,-*i;n different 
modes of revealing bis sacred counsels, according to the circum- 
stances of persoDs and times, inciting and directing at pleasure the 
minds of his prophets : at one time displaying with an unbounded 
liberality the clear indications of future events ; at another impart- 
ing some obscure intimations with a sparing hand. Thus there is a 
vast variety in the use and conduct of the mystical allegory ; in the 
modes in which the corresponding images are arranged, and in 
which they are obscured or eclipsed by one another. Sometimes 
(he obvious or literal sense is so prominent and conspicuous, both in 
the words and sentiments, that the remote or figurative sense is 
scarcely permitted to glimmer through ii.(B) On the other hand, 
and that more frcquenlly, the figurative sense is found to beam forth 
with ao much perspicuity and lustre, that the literal sense is quite 
cast into a shade, or becomes indiscernible. Sometimes the prin- 
cipal or figurative idea is exhibited to the attentive eye with a con- 
stant and equal light ; and sometimes it unexpectedly glares upon 
us, and breaks forth with sudden and astonishing coruscations, like 
a dash of Itghuiing bursting from the clouds. But tiie mode or forrai 
of this figure, which possesses the most beauty and elegance (and 
that elegance is the principal object of this disquisition) is, when 
the two images equally conspicuous run, as it were, parallel through 
the whole poem, mutually illustrating and correspondent to each 
Other. Though the subject be ob; 
produce one or two undoubted 
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which, if I am not mistaken, will sufficiently explain what Ih&ve ad- 
vanced concerning the nature of the mystical allegory. 

The subject of the second Psalm is the establishment of David 
upon the throne, agreeably to the almighty decree, notwithstanding 
the fruitless opposition of his enemies. The character which David 
sustains In this poem is twofold, literal and allegorical. If on the 
first reading of the Psalm we consider the character of David in the 
literal sense, the composition appears sufficiently perspicuous, and 
nbundantly illustrated by facts from the sacred history. Through 
the whole, indeed, there is an unusual fervour of language, a bril- 
liancy of metaphor ; and sometimes the diction is uncommonly ele- 
Tatcd,aH if to intimate, that something of a more sublime and impor- 
tant nature lay concealed within ; and as ifthe poet had some inten- 
tion of admitting un to the secret recesses of his subject. If, in con- 
■equeoc« of this indication, we turn our minds to contemplate the 
internal sense, and apply the same passages to the allegorical David, 
s nobler series of events is presented to ua, and a meaning not only 
more sublime, but even more perspicuous, rises to the view. Should 
any thing at first appear bolder and more elevated than the obvious 
Bense wotdd bear, it will now at once appear clear, ejtpreasive, and 
admirably adapted to the dignity of the principal subject. If, after 
having considered attentively the suhjecia apart, we examine them 
Bt length in a united view, the beauty and sublimity of this most el- 
egant poem will be improved. (c) We may then perceive the vast 
disparity of the two images, and yet the continual harmony and 
agreement that subsists between them, the amazing resemblance, as 
between near relations, in every feature and lineament, and the ac- 
L curate analogy which is preserved, so that either may pass for the 
I Anginal, whence the other was copied. New light is reflected upon 
I ^e diction, and a degree of dignity and importance is added to the 
I Mnliments, whilst they gradually rise from humble to more elevated 
I- objects, from human to divine, till at length the great subject of the 
F foem is placed in the most conspicuous light, and the compositiMi 
[ Utains the highest point of sublimity. 

What has been remarked concerning this Psalm, may be applied 
with propriety to the seventy-second, which exactly resembles it both 
in matter and form. It might not improperly be entitled the ii 
guration of Solomon. The nature of the allegory is the same with 
the former ; the style is something different, on account of the dis- 
^^^L parity of the subject. In the one the pomp and splendour of victory 
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is dJitplaypd ; In the other the placid image of peace and felicity. 
Tlie style of the latter ia, therefore, more calm and temperate, n 
ornamented, more ligurative ; not abounding in ihe same boldness 
of perBonilication as the former, but rather touched with the gay and 
cheerful colouring of nature, in its most flourishing and delightful 
'rom this example Home light will be thrown upon tlie na- 
ture of the parabolic style ; in particular it will appear admirably 
adapted lo this kind of allegory, on account of its abounding so 
much in this epecics of imagery. For as the imagery of nature is 
equally calculated lo express the ideas of divine and spiritual, or of 
human things, a certain analogy being preserved in each ; so it eas- 
ily admits that degree of arabiguily, which appears essential to this 
hgure. By these means the composition is at the same time diversi- 
fied and perspicuous, applicable to both senses, and obscure in nei- 
ther ; and completely comprehending both parts of the allegory, may 
clearly and distinctly he referred to either. 

Still, however, a degree of obacurit¥,musl occasionally attend 
this style of composition ; and this' obscurity not only results from 
the nature of the figure, but is even not without its peculiar utility. 
For the mystical allegory is on this very account so agreeable to the 
nature of prophecy, that it is the' form which the latter generally, 
and I might add k wfullj . assumes, as mo!>I fitted for the prediction 
sf ftWi««ieaU>-' It describes events in a manner exactly conform- 
able to the intention of prophecy ; that is, in a dark, d isguised, and 
intricate manner ; sketching out in a general way their form and 
outline ; and seldom descending to minuteness of description, and 
exactness of detail. If on some occasions it expressly signifies any 
notable circumstance, it seems to be for two principal reasons :' 
First, thai, as generally happens, by suddenly withdrawing from our 
view the literal meaning, the attention may be excited to the inves- 
tigalion of the figurative sense ; and secondly, that certain express 
marks, or distinguishing features, may occasionally shew themselves, 
which, afler the accomplishment of the prediction, may be sufficient 
to remove every doubt, and to assert and confirm, in all points, the 
truth and divinity of the prophecy. 

The prophetic, indeed, differs in one respect from every other 
species of the sacred poetry : when first divulged it is impenetrably 
obscure ; and time, which darkens every other composition, eluci- 

t ?iiL. uii, 17, 18, 19. tnd Ixix. 22. 
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dates this. That obscurity, therefore, in which at first this part of 
the sacred writings was involved, is now in a great measure remo- 
ved ; there are now many things which the course of events (the 
most certain interpreter of prophecy) has completely laid open ; from 
many the Holy Spirit has itself condescended to remove the veil, 
with which they were at first concealed ; many sacred institutions 
there are, the reason and intent of which are more clearly^ under^ 
stood, since the design of the Jewish dispensation has been more 
perfectly revealed. Thus it happens, that, instructed and supported 
by these aids, of which the ancient Hebrews were destitute, and 
which in truth appear not to have been conceded to the prophets 
themselves, we come better accomplished for the knowledge and 
comprehension of that part of the sacred poetry, which is the most 
singular in its nature, and by far the most difficult of explanation.(D) 




In the following Lecture 1 shall endeavour to treat of the com- 
parison, which I have classed the third in order of the poetical fig- 
ures, with a view of illuslraiing in some degree both its general pro- 
perties, and its peculiar application and forc« in the poetic composi* 
tions of the Hebrews. 

Comparisons serve three distinct purposes, namely, illustration, 
amplification, and pleasure or variety. 

In the first place, comparisons are introduced to illustrate a sub- 
ject, and to place it in a clearer and more conspicuous point of view. 
This is most successfully effected, when tlie object which furnishes 
the simile is familiar and perspicuous, and when it exactly agrees 
with that to which it is compared. In this species of comparison el- 
evation or beauty, subUrnity or splendour, are of little consequence; 
strict propriety, and a direct resemblance, calculated exactJy tor the 
explanation of the subject, is a suflicienl commendation. Thus 
Homer very accurately depicta the numbers of the Grecian army, 
their ardour and eagerness for battle, by a comparison taken from 
flies collected about a milk pail ; and Virgil compares the diligence 
of the Tyriana in building their city, and the variety of their oc- 
cupations, with the labours of the bees; without in the least degrad- 
ing the dignity of the epic muse.' 

llt.II.4tiD. jEn,I.432. Compare Milton's Pusdise Loit, I. 768. 
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I might produce many examplea to the purpose from the sacred 
poetry, but shall conlecil myseir with two or three, thaD which, both 
as to matter and expression, nothing can be meaner or more vulgar, 
noiliing, however, can be conceived more tbrcible or expressive. 
Isaiah introduces the king of Assyria insolently boasting of his vio 
tOTies: 

" ITmU est maDUB baec tanquam nidum populoruiu copias . 
" Et ut colUguntui Qvn drrellcta, 
" Itn omnei ego lerss CDl[«gi ; 
" Ncqun erat qui nlani motitont, 
" Aut qni aporlo ore pipitot."S 

And Nahum on a similar subject : 

'' Onuiea mnnltioneB tiiae emnt ut Eicuh praemaluria ^uctibuii ; 
" Si concutientur, cndont Ulico in os iIovDnintia."3 

There is also another comparison of Isaiah taken from domestic life, 
very obvious and very common ; but which for tlie .gracefulness of 
the imagery, the elegance of the arrangement, and the forcible ex- 
pression of the tenderest affections, has never been exceeded : 

" Alqai Sion dicit ; lehori tne doniliquit, 

" Et Doniiniu nieua oblitui est aiei. 

" Num obliviacelitT mulinr sui iiifanlia) 
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" Etiam itiae equidem obliviBci poterint ; 
" Ego vero lui non ubliviMm."* 

There is another species of comparison, the principal intent oi | 
which is the amplification of the subject ; and this is evidently of a i 
different nature from the former : for, in the first place, it is aeces- 
sary that the image which is introduced for the purpose of amplify- 
ing or ennobling a subject, be sublime, beautiful, magnificent, or 
splendid, and therefore not trite or common ; nor is it by any meona 
necessary that the resemblance be exact in every circumsts 
Thus Virgil has the address to impart even to the labours of his bees '^ 
a vronderful air of sublimity, by a comparison with the exertions <^ J 
.the Cyclops in fabricating the thunderbolts of Jupiter :* thus he ad- 
mirably depicts the grace, the dignity and strength of his £neas, 
by comparing him with Apollo on the top of Cyiithua renewing the ^ 
sacred chorus ; or with the mountains Athos, Eryx, and Appcnine.' ^ 
Thus also Homer, iu which lie is imitated by Virgil, compares tvro,^ 
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heroes rushing to battle, wit)i Mars and his oflspring Terror advan- 
cing from Thrace to the Phlegyans and Ephyrians.' But if it should 
be objected, that as comparisons of the former kind are wanting in 
dignity, bo these (in which familiar objects are compared with ob- 
jects but little known, or with object? which have little agreement 
or resemblance lo them) are more likely to obscure than to illustrate ; 
let it be remembered, that each species of comparison has in view a 
different end. The aim of the poet in the one case is perspicuity, 
to enable the mind clearly to perceive the subject, and to compre- 
hend the whole of it at one view ; in the other the object is sublim- 
ity, or to impress the reader with the idea that the magnitude of the 
subject is scarcely to be conceived. When considered in this light, 
it will, I dare presume, be allowed, that none of these forms of com- 
parison, when rightly applied, is deficient, either in propriety or el- 
egance. 

The Hebrews have nothing that corresponds with those fables, 
to which the Greek and Roman poets have recourse, when amplifi- 
cation is required : nor can we be surprised that imagery so conse- 
crated, so dignified by religioD and antiquity, aud yet of so obvious 
and estabhshed acceptation as to be intelligible to the meanest un- 
derstanding, should supply abundant and suitable materials for this 
purpose. The sacred poets, therefore, resort in this case chiefly lo 
the imagery of nature ; and this they make use of, indeed, with so 
much elegance and freedom, that we have no cause to regret the 
want of those fictions, to which other nations have recourse. To 
express or deliueate prosperity and opulence, a comparison is as- 
sumed fi'om the cedar or the palm :^ if the form of majesty or exter- 
nal beauty is to be depicted, Lebanon or Carmel is presented to our 
view.^ Sometimes they are furnished with imagery from their re- 
ligious rites, at once beautiful, dignified, and sacred. In both these 
modes, the Psalmist most elegantly extols the pleasures and advan- 
tages of fraternal concord : 

" Ut aura suavia balsami, quum ibiiditur 
" Aronis in sacrum caput. 

" Et imbro laeto proluens barbam cl ainui 
" Limbum peronal aureum : 

" Ut ro*, tenella geromulia argcnteis 
" Piogeiu Sionia gnunina ; 

^ It. ziii, 396. £n. liii. 331. 
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Let US, however, attend for a. moment to IsBiah, wliom no writer 
has surpassed in propriety, when hia aim is lo illustrate ; or in aul^ 
limtty, when he means to amplify his subject ; . 

" O tumultum populorum niultorum ! 

" Instir tumullua maiioni tiunulliuntiir : 

" O IreniituiQ OB^ionuiii '. 

" liiat«r fremitui ■quarum immmiDni conframunt. 

" Populi inalar fremilus nquorum mulUu-um conlreinuiil - 

" Sed iUo inuropnnte procul fugioiil ; 

" Et igenlur, ut glumB montium vanta oorrepla, 

" Utque atipuU ratals. turbiD«."l>(i) 

The third epccies of comparison seems to hold a middle rank be- 
tween tile two preceding: and the sole intent of it is, by a mixture 
of new and varied imagery with the principal matter, to prevent sa- 
tiety or disgust, and to promote the entertainment of the reader. It 
neither descends to ihe humility of ihe one, nor emulates the sublim- 
ity of the other. It pursues rather the agreeable, the ornamcutal, 
the elegant, and ranges through all the variety, all the exuberance 
of nature. In so extensive a field it would be an infinite task to col- 
lect all that might be observed of each particular. I shall remark 
one circumstance only, which though it sometimes take place in the 
two former species of comparison, may be said notwithstanding to 
be chiefly appropriated to this last. 

There are two operations of the mind, evidently contrary to each 
other. The one consists in combining ideas, the other in separating 
and distinguishing them. For in contemplating the innumerable 
forma of things, one of the first reflections which occurs is, that there 
arc some which have an immediate agreement, and some which are 
directly contrary to each other. Tlie mind, therefore, contemplates 
those objects which have a resemblance in their universal nature in 
such a manner, as naturally to inquire whether in any respect they so 
disagree, as lo furnish any mark of discrimination; on the contrary, 
it investigates those which are generally different in such a manner, aa 
to remark whether, in their circumataQces or adjuncts, they may not 
possess scHnelhing in commcm, which may serve as a bond of connex- 
ion or association to class or unite them. The final cause of the 
former of these operations seems to be — to caution and guard us 
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against error, in confounding one with another; of the I alter, to 
form a kind of repository of knowledge, which may be resorted to, 
as occasion serves, either for uiility or pleasure. These constitute 
the two faculties, which are distinguished by the names of judgement 
and imagination.'' Aa accuracy of judgement is demonstrated by 
discovering in things, which have in general a very strong resem- 
blance, some partial disagreement ; so the genius or fancy is entitled 
to the highest commendation, when in those objects, which upon 
the whole have the least agreement, some striking similarity ia tra- 
ced out.'* In those comparisons, therefore, the chief purpose of 
which is ornament or pleasure, [has far may pass for an e.ttablished 
principle, thai they are most likely to accomplish this end, when the 
image in not only elegant and agreeable, but is also taken from an 
object, which in the general is materially different from the subject 
of comparison, and only aptly and pcrtincnily agrees with it in one 
or two of its attribuies. 

But I shall probably explain myself belter by an example. There 
is in Virgil a comparison, borrowed from Homer, of a boiling cal- 
dron.'* Suppo:;ing in each poet the Teri^tiication and description 
equally elegant ; still, as the relation between the things compared 
is different, so the grace and beauty of the comparison is different 
in the two poets. In Homer the waters of the river Xanihus boil- 
ing in their channel by the lire, wbicli Vulcan has thrown into the 
river, are compared with the boiling of a healed caldron ; but Vir- 
gil compares with the same object the mind of Turnus agitated by 
the torch of the fury Alecto. The one brings together ideas mani- 
festly alike, or rather indeed the same, and only differing in cir- 
cumstances; the other, on the contrary, assimilates objects, which 
are evidently very different in their nature, but aptly agreeing in 
some of their adjuncts or circumstances. Thus the comparison of 
I the Latin poet is new, diversilied, and agreeable ; but that of the 
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Greek, dthough not destitute of force in illustrating ihe subjecl, is 
undoubtedly wanting in all the graces of variety, ornament, and 
spleudour. 

For the same reason, there is perhaps no compariaon of any poet 
extant niore ingenious, more elegant or perfect in its kind, than the 
following of the same excellent poet : 

" Quae Laomcdontius faeroa 
" Cuncta viJeDB, magno curaratn fluctuat aealu ; 
" Alqne animum nunc hue cderem, nunc dividit illuc, 
" In partoaqae rapil varis>. perque omnia veraat : 
" Sicut Bqiue treuiulum labiia ubi lumen aCnJB 
" Sola repercmtsuin, aut radiintis imagine lunae, 
" Omnia porvolitat late Iocs, iamquc sub auraa 
" Erigilur, Bummique ferjt laquraria tecti,"lS 

He appears to be indebted for this passage to Apollonius Rhodius : 

'Hi nui tr xsuiw xi/inar >; f U3a xul iy9a 

'SkiI^ orfrof ^ijiyi ittiincittiii iiBoovaii. 

'Bf li aal jr OT^uwi xlaf iiiJttl^ttii icoi';ii(.l* "^ 

In this description, Virgil, as usual, has much improved upon his 
original ; and particularly io that circumstance, which is the most 
essential of all, thai on which the litness of the comparison depends, 
and which forms the. hinge, as il were, upon which it turns, he has 
greatly surpassed the ancient author. 

It appears, therefore, thai in comparisons, the chief de^gn of 
which is ornament or variety, Ihe principal excellence results from 
the introduction of an image dilferent in kind, but correspondent in 
some particular circumstances. There ore, however, two capital 
imperfections to which this figure is sometimes liable : one, when 
objects too dissimilar, and dissimilar chiefly in the adjuncts or cir- 
cumstances, are forced into comparison ; the other, and not less 
common or important, though perhaps less adfcrted to, when Ihe 
relation or resemblance is in general too exact and minute. The 
comparison in the one case is monstrous and whimsical ; in the oth- 
er it is grovelling and inanimate. 

Examples innumerable in illustration of the present subject might 
be found in the sacred poetry ; I shall, however, produce not more 
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than two from Isaiah. The firat froin the historical nuration of the 
confederacy between the Syrians and the Israelites against the king- 
dom of Judah, " which when it was told unto the king," says the 
prophet, " hiH heart was moTcd, and the hearts of his people, as the 
trees of the wood are moved with the wind."" The other is a. poet- 
ical comparison, which is fuller and more diffuse than the custom of 
the Hebrews generally admits ; the subject of correspondent appli- 
cation, however, is perfectly exact. The divine grace, and its ef- 
fects, are compared with showers that fertilize the earth : an image 
which is uniformly appropriated to that purpose : 

" Nojn HJcut descendit plnviK, 

" El nin do coclo ; 

" Atqua iUuc non revertitur, 

" Donoc irrigiverit lellurDm, 

■' KaiDqae foacundaveril, et feccrit g^rminare ; 

" Title erit vtrliiim quod ex moo ore prodit ; 

" Non a.d mo rOTertelur irritom, 

" Quit) i-fTecerit qaDdcunqiio volui, 

" Et felicitoi trasse^erit quod « ■niuidavi."lB (n) 

More examples, and of superior elegance, may be found in the Song 
of Solomon .^^ it must not, indeed, be dissembled, that there are 
some in that poem, which are very reprehensible, on account of that 
general dissonance and funciful agreement, whicJi I have just re- 
marked as a great imperfection attending the free use of ibis fig- 
ure.*' We must be cautious, however, lest in some cases we charge 
the poet with errors, which are in reality our own ; since many of 
the objects which suggested these comparisons, are greatly obscured, 
and some of them removed entirely beyond the sphere of our know- 
ledge by distance of time and place. It is the part of a wise man 
not rashly to condemn what we are able but partially to compre- 

These three forms, according to which, for the sake of perspicu- 
ity, I have ventured to class comparisons in general, are however 
not so incompatible, that they may not occasionally meet, and be va- 
riously blended with each other. That indeed appears to be the 
most perfect comparison which combines all these different objects, 

ni,*i, vii.a. iBisii.iv. 10,11, 

IS See Cant, it. 1—5, fiulhet expltioed Lacl. XXXI. 
2i> See CidT, vii, 3—4, 
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aikd while it explains, serves at the same time to ampliry and embel- 
lisb the subject ; anil which possesses evidence and elevation, sea- 
soned witli elegance and variety. A more complete example is 
scarcely to be Ibund than that passage, in which Job impeaches the 
infidelity and ingratitude of his friends, who in his adversity denied 
him those consolations of tenderness &nd sympathy, which in his 
prosperous state, and when be needed ihem not, they had lavished 
upon Itim : he compares them with streams, which, increased by 
the rains of winter, overflow their borders, and display for a little 
time a copious and majestic torrent ; but with the first impulse of tbe 
solar beams are suddedly dried up, and leave those, who unfortu- 
nately wander through the deserts of Arabia, destitute of water, and 
perishing with thirst.^' 

Thus far of comparisons in general, and of their matter and in- 
tention : it remains to add a few words concerning the particutnr 
form and manner, in which the Hebrews usually exhibit them. 

The Hebrews introduce comparisons more freijuently perhaps 
than the poets of any other nation ; but the brevity of them in gene- 
ral compensates for their abundance. The resemblance usually 
turns upon a single circumstance : that they explain in the most sim- 
ple terms, rarely introducing any thing at all foreign to the purpose. 
The following example, therefore, is almost singular, since it is load- 
ed with an extraordinary accession, or I might almost say a superflu- 
ity of adjuncts i 

" Enint sicut hfirba Ifictorum, 

" Qnae priosquun efflnrescet exnruil - 
^^^ " Qut non implet manum suani nieasor, 

^^L '• NequB sJDUiD inum qui manipuloa colligit : 

^^M " Nee dicunt tiuueuiiteB, 

^^" " Benedictio lehovoe vobis adait ;•* 

™"^ " BonedieiinUB vobU in nomina IehoTtti)."S3 

The usual practice of the Hebrews is, indeed, very different from 
thb : sometimes a single word, and commonly a very short sentence, 
comprehends the whole comparison. This pecuharity proceeds from 
the nature of the sententious style, which is always predominant in 
the Hebrew poetry, and, as I before remarked, consists in condens- 
ing and compressing every exuberance of expression, and rendering 
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it close and poiated. Thus, in the very parts in which other poeta 
are copious and diffuse, ihe Hebrews, on (he contrary, are brief, en- 
ergetic, and animated ; not gliding along in a smooth and equal 
stream, but with the inequality and impetuosity of a torrent. Thus 
their comparisons assume a peculiar form and appearance ; for it ts 
not so much their custom to dilate and embellish each particular im- 
age with a variety of adjuncts, as to heap together a number of par- 
allel and analogous comparisons, all of which are expressed in a style 
of the utmost brevity and simplicity. Moses compares the celestial 
influence of the divine song, which he utters by the command of 
God, with showers which water the fields ; and on an occasion when 
a Greek or Latin poet would have been contented with a single com* 
parlKin. perhaps a little more diffused and diversified, he has intro- 
duced two pairs of similes exactly expressive of the same thing : 

" DeatiUabit, ul pluvin, doclrina. mea ; 

" Ftuet, ut roB, met onitio -. 

" Ut imbrei tenuissimi in herbu ; 

" Ut denaae guttulne in grunina."^* 



The Psalmist makes use of the si 



form in the following : 

glumaa rolatae. 



" Fsc, DbUs mi, nl mot insla 

" InslM B^pnlae concplaa vt 

" Ut saltum comburit ignie, 

" Ut monlPB iaccndit flammi ', 

" Sic ta illoH tua tompestutu pcrsoquere, 

" Tumiue turbina conatematos age. "25(e) 

This is, indeed, the most common, but by no means the only 
form which this figure assumes in the Hebrew poetry : there is an- 
other, in which the comparison is more diffusively displayed; in 
which case the equal distribution of the sentences is still strictly ad- 
hered to ; the image itself, however, is not repeated, but its attri- 
butes, which explain one another in two parallel sentences ; as Mo- 
ses has done in a comparison immediately following that which I 
just now quoted, in which he compares the care and paternal affec- 
tion of the Deity for his people, with the natural tenderness of Ihe 
eagle for its young : 

" Ut Aquiln oxcitat identidem nidum suum ; 

" Supper pulloB BUOB eest inolilat : 

" Expandil penniui, asBUioit eoe ; 

" GeelAt eoa super aiuio tiuaiu."3G 

M Dmt. xuu. 2. 9S PSALM. Ixzsui. 13—15. *» Deut. xxwi. II 
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The same is observable also in that most elegant comparison of Job, 
which I formerly commended ; and which for this reason I shall 
now qaote entire, by way of conclusion : 

" Fratres mei perfide egereni sieut torrens, 

** Ut decurguB torrentium illico transierunt ; 

*^ Qui turbidi munt a glacie ; 

" In quos resoluta abscandiiur nix : 

" Quo tempore aestu afficiuntur, pereunt ; 

" Cum calescit, exscinduntur e loco suo : 

** Declinant cartervae de via sua ; 

" Ascendunt in deserta et intereunt : 

*^ Respectant eos catenrae Themaeae ; 

" Turmae Sabaeae spem in eos intendunt : 

*' Pudet illas fiduciae suae ; 

" Perveniunt illuc, et erubescunt.'*2''(D) 

87 Job vi. 15—20. 
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OF THE PR080P0PCEIA, OR PERSONIFICATION 

Two kinds of Penonification : when a chtraot«r ii anif ood to fietitioot or in tnimtte objects, 
and when a probable speech is attribated to a real person — Of fictitious and inanimate char- 
acters ; of real characters — The ProsopopoBia of the mother of Sisera (in the eong of Deb- 
orah) explained : also the triumphal song of the Israelites coooemhif the death dTthe king 
of Babylon, (in Isaiah) which consists altofetber of this fifure, and exhibits it in all its dif- 
ferent forms. 

The last in order of those figures, which I proposed to treat of, 
as being most adapted to the parabolic style, is the Prosopopceia, or 
Personification.(A) Of this figure there are two kinds. One, when 
action and character are attributed to fictitious, irrational, or even 
inanimate objects ; the other, when a probable but fictitious speech 
is assigned to a real character. The former evidently partakes of 
the nature of the metaphor, and is by far the boldest and most dar- 
ing of that class of figures. Seasonably introduced, therefcnre, it has 
uncommon force and expression ; and in no hands whatever is more 
successful in this respect than in those of the Hebrew writers : I 
may add also, that none more frequently or more fi^eely introduce it. 

In the first place then, with respect to fictitious characters, the 
Hebrews have this in common with other poets, that they fi^equently 
assign character and action to an abstract or general idea, and in- 
troduce it in a manner acting, and even speaking as upon a stage. 
In this, while they equal the most refined writers in elegance and 
grace, they greatly excel the most sublime in force and majesty. 
What, indeed, can be conceived apter, more beautiful, or more sub- 
lime', than that personification of Wisdom, which Solomon so fre- 
quently introduces ? exhibiting her not only as the director of hu- 
man life and morals, as the inventor of arts, as the diiq>enser of 
wealth, of honour, and of real felicity ; but as the immortal offspring 
of the omnipotent Creator, and as the eternal associate in the divine 

counsels : 

*' Cum lehova coelos ornaret, ego adfui ; 

*' Cum super faciem abyssi circulum describeret : 

" Cum superno firmaret aethera; 

'' Cum Btabiliret abyssi fontes : 
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ri decreLum huuid ederet, 
" Ne aqiua Imiuirent priescriptum hmil 
" CuiD dealgnirel telluris runduneula : 
" Tii[n ulerajQ il[i iJumna, 
" Et enun quolidiuae dalicise, 
" CoTom iilo ludebun iu^ler : 
" LudebRm Ln orbe lerrarum tiiofli 
" Et deliciae meae cum liliis huminum." 



t 



How admirable is that celebrated peTsoDificalion of llie liiriiic attri- 
butes by tlie Paaliniat T pow just, elegant, and splendid does it ap- 
pear, if applied only according to ihe literal sense, to the rcHtoralion 
of the Jewish nation from the Babylonish capiiTiiy T but if interpret- 
ed as relating to that sublimer, more sacred and mystical sense, 
which is not obscurely shadowed under the ostensible image, it is 
certainly uncommonly noble and elevated, mysterious and sublime^ 



" IlU 



le mutoo oBculantiu:"' 



There are many passages of a similar kind, exquisitely imagined, 
and, from the boldness of the fiction, extremely forcible. Such is 
thai in Habakkuk, of the Pestilence marching before Jehotah when 
he comes to vengeance : that in Job, in which Destruction and 
Death affirm of Wisdom, that her fame only had come lo their ears : 
in tine (that I may not be tedious in quoting examples) that tremen- 
dous image in Isaiah, of Hades extending her throat, and opening 
her insatiable and immeasurable jawa.^ 

There is also another most beautiful species of personification, 
which originates from a well known Hebrew idiom, and on that ac- 
fotint is very familiar to us ; I allude to thai form of expression, by 
which the subject, attribute, accident, or effect of any thing is de- 
nominated the son. Hence in the Hebrew poetry, nations, regions, 
peoples, are brought upon the stage as it were in a female character : 

" Detcetid inij sit in the duit, O virgin, daughter of Babylon 
" Sit ontlie bare ground without a throne, O daughter of the ChaJdeam: ' 
" Foe thou shall no longer be called llie tender and the delicate. "4(a) 
" LtigDl, aedetque aola humi, viigo Bionis Glia: 
" Ftet norte semper inquies, semper genia mandentibus ; 
" Manusque tendit supplicea, nee invonil solatia.''^ 

1 Prov. viii. 27—31 ^ Pgaj. 

3Hab, iii. &. Job- uviii. as. Isai y. l 
1 laai. xlvii. 1, etc. * Lam. 
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^ Unless^we attend to this peculiar phraseology, such expressions as 
the " Sons of the bow and of the quiver" for arrows, will seem ex- 
tremely harsh and unnatura^as well as that remarkable personifi- 
cation of Job, denoting the most miserable death, " The first-bom 
of the progeny of death."* 

The parabolic style no less elegantly assigns a character and 
action to inanimate objects than to abstract ideas. The holy proph- 
ets, moved with just indignation against the ungrateful people of 
God, '' obtest the Heavens and the earth, and command universal 
nature to be silent. They plead their cause before the mountains, 
and the hills listen to their voice."'' All is animated and informed 
with life, soul and passion : 

** Laetentur coeli, et ezultet terra, 

" £t edicant per gentes, lehova regnat. 

** Fremitum edat mare, et quod eo continetur ; 

*^ Orbii, et eius incolae : 

*^ Palmas anas complodant flavii, 

^' Cortatim montea in cantum prorumpant : 

** Coram lehova,* nam advenit, 

** Nam advenit iudicatom terrom." 

" Videnint te aqnae, o Deus ; 

** Videnint ta aqnae, dolore correptae sunt : 

** Vocem euam edidit abywus ; 

** Manna auaa aublime eztuUt."^, 

And Job admirably in the same style : 

** Num ire iubebie fhl^nra, et ibunt ; 
" Et dicent tibi, en praeeto aumua !"9 

With equal success they introduce objects, which have no existence 

in the order and economy of nature ; though it must be confessed, 

that it is attended with much greater hazard of propriety ; for to 

those, which are within the province of nature, we readily attribute 

a degree of life and sentiment. Of this the following dialogue in 

Jeremiali is an admirable specimen : 

** Eben ! o enais leliovae, quousque non quieBces ? 

** Recipe te in vaginam, subsiste, et sile. 

" Quomodo qniesceret, cum Ichovae ei mandata dederit ? 

" Ad Ascalonem et ad oram maritimam^ illuc ei condixit.* 10 



6 Job. x\i. 19. Lam. iii. 13. Job xviii. 13. 
^ Deut. zzxii. 1. Isai. i. 2. Mic. yi. 1. 

8 1 Chron. xvi. 31. Psal. xcviii. 7, 8. Psal. xcvi. 13. Peal. Ixxvii. 16. 
Hahik. iii. lo! 

9 Job xxxviii. 35. 10 Jf.r. xlvii. 6. 7. 
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The oiher kind nf prosopopiBia, to which I alluded in the former 
put of this lecture, is ihat, by which a probable but fictitious speech 
is assigned to a reaJ person, (As the former is calculated to excite 
admiration and approbation by its novelty, boldness, and variety ; 
so the iaiter, from its near resemblance to real life, is possessed of 
great force, evidence, and authority. "X 

It would be an infinite task to specify every instance in the sa- 
cred poems, which on this occasion might be referred to as worthy 
of notice ; or to remark the ea^y, the natural, the bold and sudden 
perBonificatinns ; the dignity, imporlance, and impassioned severity 
of the characters. It would be ditHcnlt to describe the energy of 
that eloquence which is attributed to Jehotah himself, and which 
appears ao suitable in all respects to the Divine Msjeaiy ; or to dis* 
play the force and beauty of the language which is so admirably and 
peculiarly adapted to each character ; the probability of the fiction ; 
and the eiccellence of the imitation. One example, therefore, must 
sulRce for the present ; one more perfect it is not possible to produce. 
It is ex pressi ve of the eager expectation of the mother of Siseta, 
from the inimitable ode of the prophetess Deborah." 

The first sentences exhibit a striking picture of maternal soli- 
citude, both in words and actions ; and of a mind suspended and a;;i- 
id between hope and fear : 



" Per fBnertriuii proepelil et clainav 
" Mtlcr SiaemG per cmcoUoa : 
" Cur pudet purrum eiuii venire ? 
" Cur inoranlur quadtigarum eiuB ir 



Tmmedtately, impatient of his delay, she anliripales the consolations 
of het friends, and her mind being somewhat elevated, she boasts 
with all the levity of a fond female ; 

Vast in lier hopes and giddy with aucceaa : 

" Sapientes primariiie eiiu toeminiie oertalini ei rcBpondent ; 

" [ma ipsa sibi auoii lermoae* illico reddil : 

" Anaon ioiu assequentur, divideut praeduoP" 

Let OS now observe, how well adapted every sentiment, every word 
the character of the speaker She takes no account of the 
'itaughier of the enemy, of the valour and conduct of the conqueror, 
«f the multitude of the captives, but 

Bums with a female thirat of prey and epoiU. 

I- V- 28— 30, 
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Nothing i8<Miiitted, which is calculated to attract and engage the 
pawions of a Tain and trifling woman, slaves, gold, and rich appareL 
>/ Nor is she satisfied with the bare enumeration of them ; she repeats, 
I she amplifies, she heightens every circumstance ; she seems to have 
the very plunder in her immediate possession ; she pauses and con- 
templates every particular : 

"'' Annon iam assequentur^ divident praedam ? 
*' Ancillam, imo doas unicuiqae ancillas ? 
'* Praedam veraicolorem Siaerae ? 

m 

*' Praedam yergicolorem, acupictam ; 

'' Coloratam, utrinque acupictam, collo exuvium?" 

To add to the beauty of this passage, there is also an uncommon 
neatness in the versification, great force, accuracy, and perspicuity 
in the diction, the utmost e le gance in the repetition s, which, not- 
withstanding their apparent redundancy, are conducted with the 
most perfect brevity, [in the end, the fatal disappointment of female 
hope and credulity, tacitly insinuated by the sudden and unexpect- 
ed apostrophe, 

*^ Sic pcreant omnos inimici tui, o lohova !" 

is etpressed more forcibly by this very silence of the person who 
was just speaking, than it could possibly have been by all the pow- 
y e rs of language.(c) 

But whoever wishes to understand the fiill force and excellence 
of this figure, as well as the elegant use of it in the Hebrew ode, 
must apply to Isaiah, whom I do not scruple to pronounce the sub- 
limest of poets. He will there find, in one short poem, examples of 
almost every form of the prosopopoeia, and indeed of all that consti- 
tutes the sublime in composition. I trust it will not be thought un- 
seasonable to refer immediately to the passage itself, and to remark 
a few of the principal excellencies.^^ 

The prophet, after predicting the liberation of the Jews fi^m 
their severe captivity in Babylon, and their restoration to their own 
country, introduces them as reciting a kind of triumphal song upon 
the fell of the Babylonish monarch, replete with imagery^ and with 
the moat elegant and animated personifications. A sudden exclama- 
tion, eiqpressive of their joy and admiration on the unexpected revo- 
lution in their afiairs, and the destruction of their tyrants, forms the 
exordium of the poem. The earth itself triumphs with the inhabi- 

19 IsAi. xiv. 4—27. 
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tants thereof: ihe fir trees, and thfi cedars of Lebanon (under 
which imBgea the parabolic style frequently delineates the kin|j9 and 
princes of the Gentiles) exult with joy, and persecute with coutemp- 
tuaus reproaches the humhied power of « ferocious enemy : 
" Quiesfit. mrnqtiiltii eat lots lelliu ; erumpunt in cantuin : 
" Etiun ibioleB laetanlur pmpirr te, cedrj Ljlisni ; 

This is followed by a bold and i '^ades, or 

the infernal regions. Hades « ghosts of 

princes, and the departed spii mediately 

from iheir seals, and proceed tc m ; they 

insult and deride him, and cob w of his 
calamity : 

"Tunt>etiiimdebiliIitu*os, ut 

" Demissa est ad nrciim auperb uuin ' 

" SublcT tc itprnilur vprniiB, et tegumentum I '" 

Again, the Jewish pet^le are the speakers, in ar tion after 

the manner of afuneral lamentation, which indeed the whole form of 

this composition exactly imitates. The remarkable fall of this pow- 
erful monarch is thus beautifully illustrated : 

" Quomodo decidisti de coelo, o Lucifer, lili Auroras ' 
*' DeturbatuB ea in terrain, qui subugisti gcntes !^' 

lie himself is at length brought upon the stage, boasting in the most 
pompous terms of his own power, which furnishes the poet with an 
excellent opportunity of displaying the unparalleled misery of his 
downfal. Some persons are introduced, who find the dead carcass 
of ihe king of Babylon cast out and exposed ; they attentively con- 
template it, and at last scarcely know it to be his ; 

"Hiccine vir illc, qui tremerecit torr(uii,conimovit lOgna-' 
" Qui orbero redegil in solitudiueni, urbcBquo eius diruit?'' 

They reproach him with being denied the common rites of sepul- 
ture, on account of the cruelly and atrocity of liis conduct ; they ex- 
ecrate his name, his offspring, and their posterity. A solemn ad- 
dress, as of the Deity himself, closes the scene, and he denounces 
against the king of Babylon, his posterity, and even against the city, 
which was the seal of their cruelty, perpetual dcslniciion, and con- 
firms the immuubility of his own counsels by the solemnity of an 
oath. 

How forcible is this imagery, bow diversified, how sublime ! how 
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eleFated the diction, the fibres, the sentimeiits ! — The Jewish nar 
tion, the cedars of Lebanon, the ghosts of departed kings, the Baby- 
lonish monarch, the travellers who find his corpse, and last of all, Je- 
hovah himself, are the characters which support this beautiful lyric 
drama. One continued action is kept up, or rather a series of inter- 
esting actions are connected together in an incomparable whole : 
this, indeed, is the principal and distinguished excellence of the sub- 
limer ode, and is displayed in its utmost perfection in this poem of 
Isaiah, which may be considered as one of the most ancient, and 
certainly the most finig)ied species of that composition, which has been 
^ transmitted to us. \T he perso njfji^ntinni hnrn arr frritiumt. yet not 
c<mfused ; bold, .vf ft not ..imp robable : a free, ele vated, and^ru ly di- 
vine spirit peryad^^Jhe whole |por is there any thing jvanting in 
this odfe to defeat its claim tn thf> character of perfect l)eautv and sub- 
limity. If, indeed, I may be indulged in the free declaration of my 
own sentiments on this occasion, I do not know a single instance in 
the whole compass of Greek and Roman poetry, which, in every 
excellence of composition, can be said to equal, or even to ap- 
proach it.(D) 






LECTURE XIY. 



OF THE SUBLIME IN GENERAL, AND OF SUBLIMITY OF EXPRESSION IN 

PARTICULAR. 

III. la what manner the word ? Vtt implies tbe idea of Sublimity— Sublimity of lanfuafe and 
•entiment— On what account the poetic diction of the Hebrews, either eoniidered in itaelf, or 
compared with proee compoeition, roerita an appellation ezpreMive of lublimitj — ^Ttie lob- 
limit/ of the poolic diction aritea from the pastiona — How far the poetic diction differs from 
prose among the Hebrews — Certain forms of poetic diction and construction exemplified from 
Job, Chap, iii 

' Having in the preceding lectures given my sentiments at large 
on the nature of the figurative style, on its use and application in po- 
etry, and particularly in the poetry of the Hebrews ; I proceed to 
treat of the Sublimity of the sacred poets; a subject which has been 
already illustrated by many examples quoted upon other occasions i 
but which, since we have admitted it as a third characteristic of the 
poetic style, now requires to be distinctly explained. We have al- 
ready seen that this is implied in one of the senses of the word 
^J9, it being expressive of power, or supreme authority, and when 
applied to style, seems particularly to intimate something eminent or 
energetic, excellent or important. This is certainly understood in 
the phrase " to take (or lifl) up his parable ;'' that is, to ex press a 
great or lofty sentiment. The very first instance, in whfcli the 
phrase occurs,"'wIil serve as an example in point. For in this man- 
ner Balaam '* took up," as our translation renders it, *' his parable, 
and said :" 

" Ex Aramaea me arcessivit Balacus ; 

^' Hex Moabitariun ex montibus Orientis : 

*^ Veni, execrare mihi lacobum ; 

'' £t veni, detestare Israelem. 

** Quomodo maledicam, cui non maledixit Dous ? 

** Aut quomodo detestabor, quern non detestatus est Ichova ? 

" Nam e vertice rupium eum aspiciam) 

'* £t ex collibus eum contemplabor ; 

*^ En populum, qui seorsum habitabit, 

** Neque sese gentibus annumerabit ! 
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" El fit exitiu ni 
Let us now consider, on what account this address o( the prophet if 
entilled ViC9- The sentences aje indeed accurately distributed in ' 
paralieliBms, as may be discovered even in the Iranslaiion, which hia , 
not entirely obscured the elegance of the arrangement : and compo- 
sitions in this form, we have already remarked, are commonly clas»- 
ed among the proverbs and adages, which are properly called D'^VsO, 
^^ though perhaps they contain nothing of a proverbial or didactic nar 

rture. But if we attentively consider this very passage, or others in- 
troduced by the same form of expression, we shall find, in all of 
them, either an extraordinary variety of figure and imagery ; or an 
(devation of style and sentiment ; or perhaps an onion of all these 
I flxcellencies ; which will induce us to conclude, that something 
I more is meant by the term to which I am alluding than the bare 
f merit of a sententious neatness. If again we ei^aminc the same pa*- 
I BBge in another point of view, we shall discover in it little or notlung 
I of thefigurativejtind, at least according to our ideas, or according tOi 
that acceptation of the word Vu;a which denotes figurative lan- 
guage; there is evidently nothing in it of >he mystical kind, noth- 
ing allegorical, no pomp of imagery, no comparison, and in fourteen 
I verses hut a single metaphor : as far, therefore, as figurative lan- 
I guage is a characteristic of the parabolic style, this is no instance of 
I ' it. We must then admit the word parablt, when applied to this 
passage, to be expressive of those csaltMl sentiments, that spirit of 
■uHimi'y, that energy and enthusiasm, with which the answer of the 
prophet is animated. By this example I wished to explain on what 
reasons I was induced to suppose that the term Viua, as well from 
Jits proper power or meaning, as from its usual acceptation, involves 
Jan idea of sublimity ; and that the Hebrew poetry expresses in its 
very name and title, the particular quality in which it so greatly ex- 
cels the poetry of all other nations.* 
' The word sublimity 1 wish in this place to be understood in its 

I most extensive sense : I speak not merely of that sublimity, which 
exhibits great objects with a magnificent display of imagery and dic- 
tion ; but that force of composition, whatever it be, which strikes 
and overpowers the niiud, which excites the passions, and which ex- 
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presses ideas a.1 once with perspicuity antl elevation ; not solicitous' 
whether the language be plain or ornamented, refined or familiar : 1 
in this use of the word I copy [toiTginusJ the most accomplished au- 'i - 
ihor oij this subject, whether we consider his precepts or his ex-y 

I The sublime consists either in language or t«ntiment, or marc 
Ifre^yently in an union of botli, since they reciprocally assist each 
other, and since there is a necessary and indissoluble connexion be- 
tween them : this, however, will not prevent our c«nsidertn^ them 
apart with convenienoc and advantage. The first object, Iherelbre, 
which presents itself for our investigation, is, upon what grounds the 
poetic diction of the Hebrews, whether considered in itself, or in 
comparison with prose composition, is deserving of an appellation 
immediately expressive of sublimity. 

The poetry of every language has a style and form of expression 
peculiar to itself; forcible, magnificent, and sonorous; the words 
pompous and energetic ; the composition Hngular and artificial ; the 
whole form and complexion different from what we meet with in 
common life, and frequently (as with a noble indignation) breaking 
down the boundaries by which the popular dialect is confined. The 
language of reason is cool, temperate, rather humble than elevated, 
well arranged and perspicuous, with an evident care and anxiety lest 
any thing should escape which might appear perplexed or obscure. 
The language of the jtamiofif is' totally different : the conceptions 
buTM out in a turbid stream, expressive in a manner of the internal 
conflict ; the more veliement break out in liasly confusion ; they 
catch (without search or study) whatever is impetuous, vivid, or en- 
frgctic. In a word, reaiioa speaks lilciallf, Uie passions poetically. 
The mind, with whatever passion il be agitated, remains fixed upon v 
the object tliat excited it ; and while it is earnest to display it, is not 
satisfied with a plain and exact description ; but adopts one agreea- 
ble to its own sensations, splendid or gloomy, jocund or unpleasant, 
^or the passions are nnturully inclined to amplification ; they won- 
^lerlully magnify and exaggerate whatever dwells upon the mind, and 
4^bour to express it in anLmoted, bglil, and magnificent teipis-. Thii 
they commonly effect by two different methods; partly by illustrat- 
ing the subject with splendid imagery, and partly by employing; ti^ 
and extraordinary forms of expression, which arc indeed possessed of 
great force and efficacy in this respect especially, that they in somt 
degree imitate or represent the present lubit and state of the soul- 
15 
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Hence those theories of rhetoricians, which they hnvc so pompoual; 
detailed, attributing tliat to art, which alxive all things ia due to na- 
ture alone : 

" FormiLt eniiQ natun pritu noa iatoa nd omnem 
" FortunuODi bsbitum : tuvat, aut itnpellil aJ icnai, 
" Ant ail humum iui>«iore gravi deducit ut Kngil; 
" Post efiert aniinl aiolus iiitorpreln lingua.''^ 

A principle which pervades all poetry, may easily be cooceiTed 
to prevail eren in a high degree in the poetry of the Hebrews. In- 
deed we have already seen how daring these writers are in the se- 
lection of their imagery, how forcible in ihe application of it ; and 
what elegance, splendour, and sublimily they have by these means 
been enabled to infuse into their compositions. With respect to the 
diction also, we hare had an opportunity of remarking the peculiar 
force and dignity of their poetic dialect ; as well as the artificial dis- 
tribution of the sentences, which appears to have been originally 
closely connecteil with the metrical arrangement, though the latter 
be now totally lost. We are therefore in the next place to consider 
whether there be any other remarkable qualities in the poetical lan- 
guage of Ihe Hebrews, which serve todistinguish it from prose com- 

II is impossible to conceive any tiling more simple and unadorn- 
ed than the common language of the Hebrews. It is plain, correct, 
chaste,and temperate; the words are uncommon neither in their mean- 
ing nor application : there is no appearance of study, nor even of 
the least attention lo the harmony of the periods. Tlie order of the 
norda is generally regular and uniform. The verb is the firat word 
in the sentence, the noun, which is the agent, immediately succeeda, 
and the other words follow in their natural order. Each circum- 
stance is exhibited at a single effort, without the least perplexity or 
confusion of the different parts : and, what is remarkable, by the 
help of a simple particle, the whole is connected from the beginning 
lo the end in a continued series, so that nothing appears inconsis- 
tent, abrupt, or confused. The whole composition, in fine, is dis- 
posed in such an order, and so connected by the continued succes- 
sion of die different parts, as to demonstrate clearly the re^lar state 
of tlie auUior, and to exhibit the image of a sedate and tran<)uil 
mind. But in the Hebrew poetry the case is dilTorent, in part at 
least, if not in the whole. The free spirit is hurried along, and has 
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hose mirnile and frigid 
'Prequently. instead of disguising the secret feelings of 
,the author, it lays them quite open (o public view ; and the veil be- 
i, all the atfectioos i 
3 hasty sallies and irreguli 



uddenly 
itJlC^ul, its sudden impul: 
conspicuously ijii^ila^ad. 

Should the curious inquirer be desirous of more perfect informk- j 
tion upon this subject, he may satisfy himself, I apprehend, with no 
great labour or difficulty. Let him take the book of Job; let hiflB 
read the historical proem of that book ; let him proceed to the met* 
rical parts, and let him diligently attend to the first speech of Job. 
He will, 1 dare believe, confess, tliat, when arrived at the metrictl 
part, he feels as if he were reading another language ; and is sur- 
prised at a dissimilarity in the style of the two passages mui;h great- 
er than between that of Livy and Virgd, or even Herodotus and 
Homer. Nor indeed could the feet bq otherwise, according lo the 
nature of things ; since in the latter passage the most exquisii^p^ 
tlia»-is displayed, such indeed as has not been exceeded, and scarce^ i 
ty equalled by any effort of the Muses. Not only the force, the beau- 
ty, the sublimity of the Bentiments are unrivalled ; but such it 
character of the diction in general, 90 vivid is the expression, s( 
nresting the assemblage of objects, so close and connected the 
tences, so animated and passionate the whole arrangement, that the 
^ebrew literature itself contains nothing more poetical. The great- . 
er part of these beauties are so obvious, that they cannot possibly* 
escape the eye of a ddigenl reader ; there are some, however, 
vliich, depending chiefly upon the arrangement tkad construction, 
are of a more abstruse nature. It also sometimes happens, that 
those beauties which may be easily conceived, are very difficult to 
be explained : while we .simply contemplate them, they appear suffi- 
ciently manifest ; if we approach nearer, and attempt to touoh and 
handle them, they vanii^h and escape. Sinoe, however, it would not 
be consistent wilh niy duly on the present occasion to pass them by 
totally unregarded, I shall rely, gentlemen, upon your accustomed t 
candour, while 1 attempt to reader, if possible, some of those elegan- 
cies more obvious and familiar. 

The first thing that arrests the attention of the reader in this pas- 
•age, is the viojent sorrow of Job, which bursts forth on a sudden, ■ 
> and flows from his heart, where it bad long been couQiied and sup- 
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" Peient di't, QucituruB fleam in eo (i. e. qao ttucUunu sr»m ;) I 

*' Et nci (quae) diiil, conooptw iM rir."* 

Observe here the conciae a nil abruptform of the first verse ; utd ia 
, the second, the bpMncss of the fi(;iire, and the still more abrupt 
toDcliision. Let the reader then consider, whether he could endure 
such a spirited, fchemeni, and perplexed form of expression in any 
prose composition ; or even in verse, unless it were expressive of the 
' deepest paiho9.(A) He will nevertheless, 1 donbt not, iicknowled^ 
thai the meaning of this sentence is extremely clear, so clear in- 
deed, that if any person should attempt to make it more copious and 
explanalory, he would render it less expressive of the mind and feel- 
ings of the speaker. It happens fortunately that we have an oppor- 
tunity of making the experiment upon this very sentiment. There 
is n passage of Jeremiah so exactly similar, that it might almost be 
imagined a direct imitation : the meaning is the same, nor is there 
any wry great difference in the phraseology ; but Jeremiah fills up 
the ellipses, smoothes and harmonizes the rough and uncouth lan- 
guage of Job, and dilutes a short distich into two equal distichs, con- 
sisting of somewhat longer verses, which is the measure he common- 
ly makes use of; 

" Muledictufi sit dies ilEe, in qoo nata* ■uoi ! 
" Dies, quo pcperil mo taster inea, nit ncfiulua ! 
" Miledictui nit lir illo, qui uuntiavit patri men, 
" DicBni, nUiu est tibi filius mas, magno eum gaadio afiecil."^ 
t happens, that the imprecation of Jeremiah has more in it of 
t than of indignation ; it is milder, aofler, and more plain- 
tive, peculiarly calculated to excite pity, in moving which the great 
[excellence of this prophet consists : while that of Job is more adapt- 
ed to strike us with terror than to excite our compassion.(B) 

But to proceed, I shall not trouble you with a tedious discus 
sion of those particulars which are sufficiently apparent ; the crow d- 
cd and abrupt sentences, which seem to have little connexion, burst- 
'. ing'lronl thS'gTSffIng Ubsom with matchless force and impetuosity ; 
the bold and magnificent expre s^^ s ,,^hich the eloquence pf indig- 
nation pours forth, four instances of^vhich occur in the space of 
twice as many verses,^ and which seem to bo altogether poetical ; 
two of thom indeed are found continually in the poets, and in them 
only ; the others are stilt more uncommon. Omitting these, there- 
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1 fore, ihe object which al present seems more worthy of examinatioii, 
' ; ia, that redundancy of expression, which in a few hnes takes place 
of the former excessive coDciseness : 

" Hax ilia — occupet illoin caligo,"' 
, In ihis also there is the atrongest indication of passion, and a per- 
turbed mind. He doubtless intended at tirst to express himself in 
this manner : 

" Noi illiL ritcaliyo!"" 
But in the very act of uttering ii, he suddenly catches at an expres- 
sion, which appears more animated and energetic, I do not know 
that I can better illustrate this observation than by referring to a pas- 
sage in Horace, in which a similar transition and redundancy falls 
from the indignant poet : 

" lUp et — nefitato la poauit die 
L- ■ *' Qoieanque pTimum et socrilega manu 

^^^^^ " Froduiit, uboe, iii nepotum 

^^^^L^ " Pemiciem opprobrjuntque pDgi — 

^^^r^ " Illam et pnrentia crediderim im 

^^■**' " Tregime corvicem, ot penetralia 

H^^. " Hmpitii : ille venena Coleha, 

9^^ " Et quicquiJ UBqaam ooncipitur oefis, 

" Trnctovil."' 
For undoubtedly the poet begun, as if he intended to pursue the 
subject in a regular order, and to Buish the sentence in this form. 
" He who — planted thee ; he was accessary to the murder of his 
parents, and sprinkled his cliambers with the blood of his guest ; 
he dealt in the poison of Cholchis," &.c. But anger and vexation 
dissipated the order of his ideas, and destroyed the construction of 
ihis sentence. But should some officious grammarian take in hand 
the passage, (for this is a very diligent race of beings, and some- 
times more than sufficiently exact and scrupulous) and attempt to 
restore it to its primitive purity and perfection, the whole grace and 
excellence of that beautiful exordium would be immediately annihi- 
lated, all the impetuosity and ardour would in a moment be extin- 
guished. — But to return to Job : 

"£Foe! naiiBUaitileBatat«^"lD 
Reappears to have a direct picture or image of thai night before bis 
eyes, and to point it out with his finger. "The doors of my womb," 
(ot " the doors of tny mother's womb,"^' is an elliptical form of ex- 
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preasion, the meaning of which is easily cleared up, but which no 
person in a iranquil state of mind, and quite master of himaelf, would 
, venture to employ. Not to detain you loo long upon this subject, 
I shall produce only one passage more, which iu about the concluBJon 
of this Bnimatod speech : 

" Quianun dabit oenimncKa lucem, 

" Qui ovide expectant innrtem, et noil* est ; 

" Eunquc oSbderent pne therauris abditii : 

" Qui laetnntar usqne ad exultation em. 

" Trinmphsrent gnodio si invoniront aepulchrom : 

" El cui aditum ad mi praeoliisit Deua ? 

'' Nam cibuni meiim pcrpeluo praevaniunt men, sQipiru, 

" El pariter cum pntu offundunlur rugitus nioi."t3 

The whole composition of this passage is admirable, and deserves a 
minute attention. " Wherefore should he give light to the miser- 
able V — But who is the giver alluded to ? Certainly God himself, 
whom Job has indeed in his mind ; but it escaped his notice that 
no mention is made of him in the preceding lines. He seems to 
Bpeak of the miserable in general, but by a violent and sudden tran- 
sition he applies the whole to himself, " But my groaning comcth 
like my daily food." It is plain, therefore, that in all the preceding 
reflections he has himself only in view. He makes atransition from 
ihc singular to the plural, and back again, a remarkable amplifica- 
tion intervening, expressive of his desire of death, the force and bold- 
ness of which is incomparable ; at last, as if suddenly recollecting 
himself, he returns (o the former subject, which he had apparently 
quilled, and resumes the detail of his own misery. From these ob- 
servations I think it will be manifest, that (he agitated and disorder- 
ed stale of the speaker's mind is not more evidently demonstrated 
jby a happy boldness of sentimeot and imagery, and an uncommon 
force of language, than by the very form, conduct, and arrangement 
if the whde. 

The peculiar property which I have laboured to demonstrate in this 
passage, will, I apprehend, be found to prevail as a characteristic of 
the Hebrew poetry, making due allowance for different subjects and 
circumstances ; I mean that vivid and ardent style, which is so well 
calculated to display the emotions and |)assions of the mind. Hence 
the poetry of the Hebrews abounds with phrases and idioms totally 
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unsuited to prose composition, and which frequently appear to us , 
harsh and unusual, I had almost said unnatural and barbarous ; 
which, however, are destitute neither of meaning nor of force, were 
we but sufficiently informed to judge of their true application. It 
will, however, be worth our while, perhaps, to make the experiment 
on some other passages of this nature, and to try at least what can 
be done towards the further elucidation of this point. 
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In order to demonstrate more completely ihe Kublimity of the 
Hebrew poetry by compaiison with prce, I referred the student of 
Hebrew to the book of Job, couv meed thai he M'ould easily perceive, 
both in the matter and diction, a ter\ considerable difference between 
the historical introduction of that book, and the metrical passages 
immediately succeeding. Bui lest these passages should be object- 
ed to, as improper insiances for such a comparison, on the supposi- 
tion that, although both of ihem were written entirely either in verse 
or prose, yet the different nature of the subjects would require a 
very different style ; we shall now make the enperiment on some 
other passages, and compare Ihe manner of treating the same sub- 
ject in yerse and prose. The book of Deuteronomy will alTord us 
a confeoient instance ; for Mo.ies appears there in the character 
both of an orator and a poet. In the former character, he address- 
es a very solenm and interesting oration to the people of Israel,^ 
exhorting them, by the most inviting promises, to the observance of 
the covenant, and dissuading them from the violation of it by threats 
of the most exemplary punishment : and for the purpose of impres- 
sing the same more forcibly on their minds, he afterwards, by the 
command of God, embellishes the subject with all llie elegance of 
verse,' in a poem, which bears every mark of divine inspiration. In 
these two passages is displayed every excellence of which the He- 
brew language is capable in both species of composition ; all that is 
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grand, Ibrcibk, and majestic, both in prose and verse ; From ihem 
iix» we may be en«bled easily to comprehend tlie difference between 
the style of oratory among the Hehrews, and that of iheir poetry, 
not only in sentiment, but in ihe imagery, the arrangement, and the 
language. Whoever wishes, iherefore, to satisfy himself concern- 
ing the trQe character and genius of the Hebrew poetry, I would , 
advise carefully to compare the two pasenges, and I think he will 
floou discover ihat the former, though great, spirited, and abounding 
with ornnment, is notwithstanding regular, copious, and diffuse ; 
that, with all its vehemence and impetuosity, it slill preserves a ' 
smoothness, evenness, and unifbrinily throughout ; and that the lat- 
ter, on the contrary, consists of sentences, pQJmgd, energetic, colt 
antTBpiendid ; that the Bentnmen ts ate truly ej,eYHe^ anijub- 
^'ieTiTnguage bright and nnimnled, llie eiprcasion and phjaae- 

unconunqnj whHe the mind of the poet never continues fixed 

to any singtepoini,'but glances continuully from" oiie object to anolli- 
"vr. These- r e m aflia «re of such a nature, that the diligent reader 
win apprehend them better by experience and his own observation 
than by means of any commentary or explanation whatever. There 
nre. however, one or two points which have attracted my notice in 
the perusal of this remarkable poem ; and as they are of general use 
aud appNcation, and may serve to elucidate many of the difficult 
passages of the Hebrew poetry, they appear to me not undeserving 
ofa niore particular examination. 

Taking, therefore, this poem as an example, the first general 
lobscrvatinn, lo which i would direct your attention, is the sudden 
[and jxqueut ch ange of the peraons. and principally in the addresses 
or expostulations ; for enough has been said already concerning the 
introduction of different characters or personifications. In the exor- 
dium of this poem, Moses displays the truth and justice of Almigh- 
ty God, most sacredly regarded in alt his acts and counsels : whence 
ha take.s occasion to reprove the perfidy and wickedness of his un- 
gratefet people ; at first as if his censure were only pointed at the 
absent; 

" CoiTupit illi filios, noniam saoa, ipaontm pnvitu;"^ 
He then suddenly directs his discourse to themselves : 
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" }inctino ngo lohovae rcpendellBi 
" Nntio (lulta KtquD iiuiineiiB f 



" NonnB ipse pMec cat tons et redempior luui, 
" Ipse le fccil et Ibrmavit^" 
After his indignation has somewhat subsided, adverting to a remoter 
period, he beautifiilly enlarges upon the indulgi;nce, and more than 
paternal affection, continually manifested \iy Almighty God towarda 
the Israelites, from the lime when he first chose them for hia pecul- 
iar people ; and all this again without seeming directly to apply it 
to ihem. He afterwards admirably esaggeraies the stupidity and 
barbarity of this ungrateful people, which exceeds ihat of the brutes 
themselves. Observe with what force the indignation of the prophet 
again breaks forth : 

" At Bsgin»tus e»l leshnrun et recalcitrsvil ; 

" Saginatua fuiati, incruwtiu, ulipe obducto caopertni ! 

" Et deseruil Deum creatorem aDimi, 

" Et rupom ululii suae vilipondit." , ■«/ l/.- j- 

The abrupt transitio n in one short sentence to the Israelites, and 
back again, is wonderfully forcible and pointed, and excellently ex- 
pressive of disgust and indignaiion. There is a passage of Virgil, 
which, though it be less animaied, is certainly not unworthy of being 
compared with ibis of Moses ; it is that in which, by an ingenious 
apostrophe, he upbraids the traitor with his crime, and at the same 
time exonerates the king ftom the imputation of cruelty : 

" Baud procul inda citae MBliuni in diverra qiiadrigiw 

>' Distii[erant -. »l tu dictis, Albana, manures : 

" Riplahatiine viri mondacis viscera TulJua 

'* Per Hylvam, ct aparrii rombant flanguine vppreB/'t 

I might proceed, and produce several examples in point from the 
innumerable from other parts of the sacred writings, 
ich other both in expression and form. These, how- 
nt to demonstrate llie force of ihis kind of composi- 
tion in expressing the more vehement affecti onSj and in marking 
those sudden emotions, which distract the mind and divide its atten- 
tion. But whoever will attend with any diligence lo the poetry of 
the Hebrews, will find that examples of this kind almost perpetually 
e fre(|uenl!y. than coidd be endured in the po- 
etry of the Greeks and Romans, or even in our own : he will find 
many of these instances not easy to be understood ; the force and 
design of some of them, when separately considerfd, are indeed 
scarcely to be explained or even perfectly comprehended. The rea- 
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der will nol, however, be warranted iq concluding from ihia conces- 
siou, that those very passages which are most obscure, are in them- 
selves absurd, and thai thef possess no general forco or efTect in <ti»> 
tinguisliiog the diction, in sustaining the poetic spirit, and in form- 
ing that peculiar character, which, howerer it may differ from what 
we are accustomed to, is in its kind altogether deserving of ap- 
plause. In this case we ought to consider the proper genius and 
character of the Hebrew poetry, ft ia_u ncMi strained, animated^^bt^d, 
and fervid. The Orientals look upon thelaiiguagc of poetry as 
I. wKoUydistinct from that of common life, as calculated immediately 
Ibr expressing the passions : if, therefore, it were to be reduced to 
the plain rule and order of reasou, if every word and sentence were 
to be arranged with care and study, as if calculated for perspicuity 
alone, it would be no longer what they intended it, und to call it the 
language of passion would be the grossest of solecisms. 

Tlie other observation, to which I alluded as relating both to 
this poem and to the poetry of the Hebrews in general, ig, that you 
there find a much more frequent change or variation of the tenses, 
tlTan occurs in comindn language. The chiefaim of such a transi- 
Dbn, IS, to render tHe subject Of a narration or description more strik- 
ing, and even to embody and give it a visible existence. Thus, in all 
languages, in prose as well as poetry, it is usual (o speak of past as 
well aa future events in the present tense, by which means whatever 
is described or expressed is in a manner brought immediately before 
our eyes ; nor does the mind contemplate a distant object, by look- 
ing back to the past or forward to the future. But in this respect 
there is a great peculiarity in the Hebrew language. For the He- 
brew verbs have no form for expressing the imperfect or indefinite 
of the present tense, or an action which now is performing : tliis is 
usually effected by a participle only, or by a verb substantive under- 
stood, neither of which are often made use of in such passages aa 
these, nor indeed can be always conveniently admitted. They, 
therefore, take another meiJKMl of attaining this end, and for the 
sake of clearness and precision, express future events by the past 
tense, or rather by the perfect present, as if they had actually taken 
place i and, on the contrary, past events by the future, as if imme- 
diately or ^ipeedily to happen, and only proceeding towards their 
completion, ©f the first of these forms of construction, namely, the 
expressing of the fiilure by the past tense, an instance which we jual 
now quoted, will demonstrate both the nature and the effect. 
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Moses ibreseeing, by the impulse of divine inspiration, the mise- 
rable neglect of the true worship, into which the people of Israel 
were universally to relapse, reprobates in the following terms the 
vices of that ungrateful people, as if they had been already commit- 
ted in his immediate presence : 

" Comipit illi filios, non iam suos, ipsonim pravitas :" 

Thus he speaks as if he were the actual witness of their depravity, 
and present at those impious rites, with which they were about to 
violate a religion divinely instituted through his means. Nothing 
can be more efficacious than this kind of anticipation to the clear, 
evident, and almost ocular demonstration of things. On this ac- 
count it is a very common mode of expression in the prophetical 
writings ; and in this, as in every other excellence, Isaiah particu- 
larly challenges our highest admiration. Observe only with what 
exactness and perspicuity he has delineated the journey of Senna- 
cherib towards Jerusalem, and the different stages of the army ; in- 
somuch that the light and evidence which the prophet throws upon 
the circumstances of the prediction, fall nothing short of the clear- 
ness and accuracy of a historical narration : 

" Venit Aiatham ; transiit per Migronem ; 

** Michmasae commisit impedimenta sua : 

" Snper^runt transitum ; 0«ba illis mansio ; 

" Trepidavit Rama ; Gibea Sauli fiigit : 

'' Ede eiulatum, o filia Gallimorum ; 

" Attcnde Laisam versus, o afflicta Anathotha ! 

" Migravit Madmcna ; Gebimenses confugerunt. 

'^ Adhuc hodie Nobae ei subsistondum est ; 

'' Agitabit manum in montem filiae Sionis, oollem Hiero5olymae.*'d(A) 

Thus the plague of locusts is denounced and described, as if it had 
already happened, by the prophet Joel : 

'' Nam inyasit terram meam natio 
*' Robusta atquc innumerabilis : 
*' Vitem meam desolatam reddidit, 
" Et ficum meam decorticavit : 
" Penitus nudavit eam, et abiicit ; 
" Oealbati sunt eius palmites. 
" Vastaufl est ager, luxit terra. "C 

The prophet is undoubtedly here speaking of a future event ; for, 
the very devastation, which, to strike the more forcibly on the mind, 
he has thus depicted as an event already past, is threatened by him 
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in the sequel, under another image, to be immcdistely inflicted, un- 
less the people repent of their wickednesB.' Thus far tlie Hebrew 
language differs not materially from others ; those future actions or 
events which other writers, for the sake of force and clearnegs, ex- 
press iu the imperfect present, the Hebrews express in the perfect 
present with equal effect. 

In another point, it must be confessed, they differ essenlially 
from other wriicrn, namely, when they intimate past events in the 
form of the future tense : and 1 must add, that tins is a matter of 
considerable difficulty. If we resort to the translators and commen- 
tators, so far are they from affording any solution, that they do not 
so much as notice it, accommodating as much as possible the form 
of the tenses to the subject and context, and explaining it rather ac- 
cording to their own opinions, than according to the rules of gram- 
mar, or any fixed and established prineiples. if again we apply to 
the graitmiarians, we shall still find ourselves no less at a loss : they, 
indeed, remark the circumstance, but they neither explain the rea- 
son of it, nor yet are candid enough to make a fair confession of 
their own ignorance. They endeavour to confuse their disciples by 
the use of a Greek term, and hare always at hand a sort of inexpli- 
cable and mysterious tnadngt or change of the tenses, with which, 
rather than say nothing, they attempt to evade a closer inquiry ; as 
if the change were made by accident, and from no principle or mo- 
live : than which nothing can be conceived more absurd or imperti- 
nent. That these apparent anomalies, however, are not without 
iheir peculiar force and beauty, I have not a douU ; that many of 
them should cause diRic til ty and obscurity, considering the great an- 
tiquity of the Hebrew language, is not to be wondered at. Some 
light may notwithstanding be reflected upon the subject, by a care- 
ful attention to the state of the writer's mind, and by considering 
properly what ideas were likely to be prevalent in his imagination at 
the time of liis nTiting. Th^re is a remarkable instance of this form 
of construclio'n" in that very song of Moses, to which we have just 
been alluding. Afler mentioning the divine dispensation, by which 
the Israelites were distinguished as the chosen people of God, he 
proceeds to stale with what love and tenderness the Almighty had 
cherished them, from the lime in which he brought them from 
Egypt, led them by the hand through the wilderness, and, as it were, 
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carried them in his bosom : all these, though past events, are ex- 
pressed in the future tense : 

" Inveniet earn in terra deserta, 

" £t in vasta eiulanti solitudine : 

** Circumdabit eum, edocebit earn ; 

'^ Custodiet earn tanquam papillam oculi soi/'S 

You will readily judge whether this passage can admit of any other 
explication, than that of Moses supposing himself present at the 
time when the Almighty selected the people of Israel for himself; 
and thence, as fW>m an eminence, contemplating the consequences 
of that dispensation. The case will be found similar in many other 
passages ; as, in particular, more than once in that historical psalm, 
which is inscribed with the name of Asaph. After the prophet has 
exposed the perfidy of the people, their refractory conduct almost in 
the very crbis of their deliverance from the Egyptian bondage, he in 
a manner anticipates in his mind the clemency of God, and the re- 
peated transgressions of the Israelites, and speaks of them as future 
events : 

'^ Hie tamen miBericon condonabit iniqnitatem, nee perdet ; 

" Saepias avertet iram suam, 

'' Neque ezcitabit omnem suam indi^ationem. — 

" Quomodo iam irritabunt eum in deserto, 

" Discruciabunt in solitudine !"9 

The general disposition and arrangement of the hundred and fourth 
psalm affords a most elegant exemplification of this construction. 
For the prophet, instancing the greatness and wisdom of God in the 
constitution and preservation of the natural world, speaks of the ac- 
tions and decrees of the Almighty in the present tense, as if he him- 
self had been a witness when they were brought to light ; and dis- 
plays their consequences and uses, and what are called the final 
causes, in the future tense, as if looking forward from the beginning 
through all future time. 

But although these and some other passages will admit of this 
explanation, there are many to which it will not apply. In these the 
situation and state of the authors are not so much to be considered, 
as the peculiar nature or idiom of the language. For the Hebrews 
frequently make use of the future tense in such a manner, that it ap- 
pears not to have relation to the present speaker, but to the person 
or thing which was last spoken of. Thus when any action is con- 
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nected with another action, or consequent to it; or when the sam 
action ia repeated or continued, when a. person perseveres in th 
Hame action, or performs it uuth great earnestness or assiduity, ihi 
is all i*-;pre5sed as if it were future."* This form is therefore distil 
guished by the grammarians by the appellation *1^n7, which is etjui' 
alent to prompt, expedite, or impending. Examples enough to this 
purpose might be produced from the passages which have been re- 
ferred to on former occasions : for instance, from that most elegant 
prosopopceia of the mother of Sisera; from the allegory of the 
which was brought out of Egypt ; from the comparison founded on 
the maternal piety and solicitude of the eagle :" the form and man- 
ner of all which may be easily perceived by an attentive reader, bi 
cannot be well explained by the most industrious 
rNow, if, as I have staled, this unusual form of 

, the effect either of some sudden emotion in the speaker, 
new and extraordinary state of mind ; or if, on any other 
from the relation of the subject, or the genius of the language, it be 
possessed of some peculiar force or energy ; it will obviously follow, 
that it must more frequently occur in poetry than in prose, since it is 
particularly adapted to the nature, the versatility, and variety of ihe 

■ former, and to the expression of any violent pi 
has but little affinity to that mildness and temperance of language, 
M^ich proceeds in one uniform and even tenour.^ Thus if we attend 
diligently to the poetry of the Hebrews, and carenilly remark its pe- 
culiar characteristics, we shall hardly lind any circumstance, the 
regular and artificial conformation of the sentences excepted, wliich 
more evidently distinguishes it from the style of prose composition, 
than the singularity which is now under consideration. For though 
it be allowed, that this idiom is not so entirely inconsistent with 
prose, but that a few examples of it might be produced,'" on the 
whole I am convinced, that the free and frequent use of it may be 
accounted as the certain characteristic of |Kx;try.(B) 

That the full force of these and other peculiarities, which serve 
to distinguish the poetical diction of the Hebrews, and to preserve 
that sublimity and splendour for which it is ao remarkable, should be 
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Ihlly apparent from a few examples, is hardly to be expected ; nor 
did I flatter myself with any such expectation, when I entered upon 
this part of my subject. My intention was only to produce an in- 
stance or two, which were most likely to occur to those wh * enter 
upon this course of reading, and which appeared to demand particu- 
lar attention. tThe perfect character and genius, the whole form, 
principles, and nature of the poetical diction and ornaments, can 
neither be comprehended in any minute or artificial precepts what- 
ever, nor perhaps be reduced altogether to rule and method : the 
complete knowledge and perception of these are only to be attained 
by reading and investigation, united with acuteness of judgement 
and delicacy of taste^ 
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Ip we consider the very inlinia.te connexion, which on all ocCft* 
aions subsists between sentiment and language, it will perhaps ^ 
pea.r, that the peculiar quality, of which we ha»e just been treating, 
under the title of Sublimity of Expression, might uttjtnately be refer- 
red lo that of Sentiment. In the strictest sense, however. Sublimit 
of Sentiment may be accounted a distinct quality, and may be s&id 
to proceed, eilher from a certain elevation of mind, and a happf 
boldness of conception ; or from a strong impulse of the soul, when 
jntgit&Ud by the more violent affections. ^7hB one is called by Lou- 
mps^f^randeur of Conception, the otheT\^eiemfnce or Enthi 
jl^f^Hnoit. To each of these we must have recourse in the pre»- 
cnt disqaisition, and in applying them to the sacred poels, I shall 
endeSTour to detract nothing from the dignity of that inspiration, 
which proceeds from higher causes, while I allow to the genius of 
each writer his own peculiar excellence and accomplishments. I 
am indeed of opinion, that the Divine Spirit by no means takes such 
an entire possession of the mind of the prophet, as to subdue or ex- 
tinguish the character and genius of the man '. the natural powers 
of the mind are in general elevated and refined, tbey are neither era- 
dicated nor totally obscured ; and though the writings of Moses, of 
David, and of Isaiah, always bear the marks of a divine and celes- 
tial impulse, we may nevertheless plainly discover iu them the par- 
ticular characters of their respective authors. 

That species of the sublime, which proceeds from a bol^g^ of 
spirit, and an elevation of the soul, whether inherent in the author, 
or derived from a divine unpulee and inspiration, is displayed first 
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in the greatness and sublimily of the subject itself; secondly, id the 
ftchoice of the adjuncts or circumstances (by the importance and mag- 
Ijnitude of which a degree of force and elevation is added to the des- 
[I cription ;) and lastly, in the splendour and magnificence of the ima- 
I'gery, by which the whole is illustrated. In all these the Hebrew 
writers have obtained an unrivalled preeminence. As far as re- 
spects the dignity and importance of the subject, they not only siu'- 
pasB all other writers, but even exceed the confines of human genius 
and intellect. {The greatness, the power, the jnsticc, the immensity 
of God ; the ioiiniie wisdom of his works and of hia dispensations, 
are the subjects in which the Hebrew poetry is always conversssi, 
and always excels. If we only consider with a cammon degree of 
candour how greatly inferior the poetry of all other nations appears, 
whenever it presumes to treat of these subjects ; and how unequal 
to the dignity of the matter the highest conceptions of the human 
genius arc found to be; we shall, I think, not only acknowledge 
the sublimity, but the divinity of that of the Hebrews. Not does 
this greatness and elevation consist altogether in the subjects and 
eentiments, which, however expressed, would yet retain some part at 
least of their native force and dignity, but the manner in which 
these lofty ideas are arranged, and the embellishments of description 
With which they abound, claim our warmest admiration : and this. 
Whether we regard the adjuncts or circumstances, which are selected 
with so much judgement as uniformly to contribute to the sublimity 
of the principal subject ; or the amplitude of that imagery, which 
represents objects the ^ most lemote from human apprehenaioH in 
«uch enchanting colours, that, although debased by human painting, 
they still retain their genuine sanctity uid excellence. Since, there- 
fore, the sublimity of tlie sacred poets has been already exemplified 
in a variety of instances, it will probably be aufncient, in addition to 
these, to produce a few examples as illustrations of these remarks, 
chiefly taken from those parts of Scripture, in which a deltneatian 
of the Divine Majesty is attempted. 

In the first place then let me reca) to your remembrance the so- 
lemnity and magnificence with which the power of God in the crea- 
tion of the universe, is depicted. And here, I cannot posaibly over- 
look that passage of the sacred hititorian, which has been so fre- 
quently commended, in which the im|H)rtance of the circumstance 
and the greatness of the idea (the human mind cannot indeed well 
■■onceive a greater) is no less remarkable than the expressive brevity 
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. and simplicity of the laoguage ; — " Aiid God said, Let there be light, ' 
and there waa light."' The more words you would accumulate up- 
on this thought, the more you would detract from the sublimity of it ; 
for the understanding quickly comprehenda the Divine power from 
the effect, and perhaps most completely, when it ie not attempted to 
be explained ; the perception in that case ia the more vivid, inas- 
much as it seems to proceed from the proper actioQ and energy of 
(he mind itself. The prophets liave also depicted the same concep- 
tion in poetical language, and with no less force and magnificence 
of expression. The whole creation is summoned forth to celebrate 
the praise of the Almighty : 

" Liudent nomen lehovie ; ^ 

" Nun ille iu»il, at creKtoo lunt."^ 
And in another place : 

"Nunille dUil, et (iill; 



The same subject is Irequently treated more difliisely, many circum- 
stances being added, and a variety of imi^ry introduced for the 
purpose of illustration. Whether this be executed in a manner suit- 
able to the greatness and dignity of the subject, may be easily deter- 
mined by a few examples : 

" Ubinun Aiiaii cum flindarem temun ! 

" IndiM, Bi iatelligentia poUes, 

" QiUB diapoBuit mniiBUraB eiiu, qUBiidoquidem ii6«ti ; 

" Aul quia super eun eltondil iLneam ? 

" Quoniia demersie iacumbunt bases eim ; 

" Aul quia posuit Inpidam eius Bngulirem ^ 

" Qunm Bimul aweDt stellae inaCutinao ; 

" Uniquo clangerant oranBs filii Dei, 

" Et foribua occlusit mare, 

" Cum erumperel, ei nleio exirel : 

" Cum involverem illud indumeiito aabis, 

" El tiiscia densse caliginis : 

" Et diffringt^rom illi decretuin alvuum, 

" Fooeteinque rcpafula et valvaa ; 

" Diraremciue, hue usque *eiii, nee progredilor ; 

"Ethic obfilaoulum Balotuorum fluctuum auperbiae."* 

"Quia menaus est pugillo Buo aquae ; 
" El coeloa palma apUvit ; 
" El compreheadil triente pulvcrem terras ? 
" Et pondemvil tnilina monlee, 
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" Et coUes bilsDce t 

" AltolUte in aubliina veBtioa oculos, 

" Eaqiie oniiiia nomi tistim apjwtlul ; 

" Frse magikiladine viriiun et robore potenliae, ne uniun deeat."'>{A) 
In then examples, the power and wisdom or Ihc Deity, as de- 
monstrated in the constitution and government of the natural world, 
yoo sec have suggested a variety of circumstances, a splendid as- 
semblage of imagery, of which it ia a sufficient commendation to say, 
the whole is not unworthy the greatness of the subject. The case 
is, however, materially diflerent, when the attributes of God are eon- 
sidcred in themselves simply and abstractedly, with no illustration or 
J amplification from their operations and effects. Here the h uman 
4 mind is absorbed, overwhelmed aa it were in a boundless vortex, and 
■Mudies in vain for an expedient to extricate itself. But the great- 
ness of the subject may be justly estimated by its difficulty ; iind 
y^ile the imagination labours to cotnprehend wh^ is b ejfMiJ lia^-^ 
^Doyers. this very iabour itself, and these ineffectual endeavours, suT- 
^ftciently demonstrate the immen^ily and sublimity of the oliject. 
~Thi this account tiic following passage is truly sublime. Here the 

Iiiiind seems to exert its utmost faculties in vain to grasp an object, 
whose imparaliejcd'inagiiiliide niocks its feeble endeavours; and to 
thi^ end it employs the grandest imagery that universal nature can 
sugga^j and yet this-iioagery. however great, proves totally inade- 
quate to the purpose ; 

" O Tehovi, &d coelos pertingit beniguilaa lua ; 
" VetitOB liu, uwiue ad nuhes : 
" Iiutitii tua iiutar montiam VKlidoruin i 
" ludicia tun Abygsus magna 1"^ 
But nothing of this kind is nobler or more majestic, than when a do- 
f^acriplion is carried on by a kind of continued n egat ion ; when a, 
i^ number of great and sublime ideas are collected, which, on a com- 
parison with the object, are found inliiiiiely inferior and inadenuate. 
Thus the boundaries are gradually extended on every side, and at 
length totally removed ; the mind is insensibly led on towards infini- 
ty, and is struck with iriexpresaibJe admiration, with a pleasing awe, 
when it first finds itstlf expatiating in that immente expanse. 
There are many such examples in ihe sacred poetry, one or two of 
which will probably enable you to recollect the rest. 
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" Nomquiil Dei intimn ponsntigabin > 

"An inT«nie« etlun peHectioneni omnipot 

" Altiludinea coalomiD ! quid ages' 

" Oreo pcofundior ; quid cognoaces I 

" MeoBUrn eius terra longior, 

" Et I»lior ert niari."T 

" Quo diBcedam a apiiitu too ; 

" £t quo a facie tua fugjam t 

" Si wcendam coelna, ibi tu ; 

" Et in ores cuhem, ecce le 1 

'' Fugam cspiam auranm vemu ; 

" Habiteai in eitrsmilata muia oocidai ; 

** Ctiajn illic nujiiia Uta, dncet me ; 

" Et appichenderet me dextera t(u,")K>) 

Here we find the idea of infinity perfectly expressed, though it be 
perhaps the most difficult of all ideas to impress upon the mind : for 
wlien simply and abstractedly mentioned, without the assistance and 
illuslratioa of any circumstances whatever, it almost wholly evades 
the power of the human underiitanding. The sacred writers have, 

therefore, recourse to d ^scriplin n, amplifi c-.ntinn ^ Hnrl imayRry by 

which they give subslance and solidity to what is in itself a subtile 
and unsubtttantial phantom ; and render an ideal sliadow the object 
of OUT senses. They conduct ua through alj the dimensiona of 
^^tace, length, breadth, and height; these they do libt desonba iiit 
^generaJ or indefinite terms ; they apply to them an actual line and 
I Measure, and th at the most ^ xteuaive which all na^| |f (f fan fll'PP^yi "'' 
which the mind is indeed able t< 



iprehend - When the intellect 

^ is carried" beyond these limits, lliere is nothing subsUintial upon 

_^which it can tett ; it wanders through every part, ^d when it has 

pomp&wed the boundaries of creation, it imperceptibly glides into 

e void of infinity : wlnse vast and formless extent, when displayed 

the mind of nutu in the forcible manner so happily attained by the 

pebrew writers, impresses it with the sublimest and most awfiil sen- 

sationit, and fills il with a mixture of admiration ami terror. 

That more vehement species of neg:ation or aiBrmati(ra, wfiich 
assumes the confident form of interrogation, is admirably calculated 
to imfj^ess the mind with a very forcible idea of Divine power. This 
also frequently occurs in the sacred poetry : 

" Hoc eat decrslum de omni terra coiwiliiini, 
" Et haec enl manua eitcnu in omnoa gentei : 
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" Nun lohora exercituum decrevil, el qui* irritum fkciet I* 
'' £t ipaius oat munuB quie extenditiu, et qois eua averl£t?"9 
" An tile dixit, fil nnn Ticiet ^ 
" An loculus OBt, el non affectum dsbit '"10 

Nor is that ironical kind of concession, which is eomeiinies put into 
the mouth of the Supreme Being, lesa energetic ; the following pas- 
sage is an admirable instance : 

" Orn& te, age, magnificentia el celsitudiae ; 

" El indue muBBtalem el gtoriom : 

" Efiiuide quaquavDraum nestuB ine tnme ; 

" Et upvctu tUD omnem elntom, deprinM, 

" Aapice omneni elatum, proeterne emn ; 

" Et conleie impios in TesUgio buo t 

" Obrue oob in pulvere pajiier ; 

" Involre oorum vultua', et in obBcurum demerge. 

" Turn etiam ego tibi conliMbor ; 

" Cum tibi aaiutsm praBalitOril dexicra tua."" 

When the Divine Omnipotence is opposed to human infirmity, the 
one is proportionably magnified as the other is diminished by the 
contrast. The monstrous absurdity of a CQpiparison between things 
extremely unequal, the more forcibly serves to demonstrate that ine- 
quality, and sets them at an infinite distance from each other. 

Since, however, the sacred poets were under the necessity of 
speakmg of God in a manner adapted to human conceptions, and of 
attributing to him the actions, the passions, the faculties of man ; 
how can they be supposed ever to have depicted the Divine Majesty 
in terms at ail becoming the greatness of the subject? And are they 
not in this case more likely to disgrace and degrade i(T May not 
that censure be applied to them, which Longinus so deservedly ap- 
plies to Homer, that he turned his gods into men, and even debased 
' them beneath the standard of humanity 1 — The case is, however, 
' materially different : Homer, and the other heathen poets, relate 
i facta of their deities, which, though impious and absurd, when life- 
rally understood, are scarcely, or at all intelligible in an allegorical 
sense, and can by no means be reduced to an interpretation strictly 
figurative." On the contrary, in the delineation of the Divine na- 
ture, the sacred poets do indeed, in conformity te_lheitEiiknes3 of 
tbe human understanding, employ terrestrial imagery; but it is in 
such a manner, that Ih^^ttributes which are borrowed from human 

9 IsAi. liT. 06, 37. 10 NuHB. xiiii. 19. ■< Jos xl. 10—11. 
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nature &nd human action, can never in a literal sense be applied to ' 

t lie Divinity. Tlie understanding is conlinually referred from the ,/ 
shadow to the realily ; nor can it rest satisfied witii the bare literal 
application, but is naturally directed to investigate that quality in the 
Divine nature, which appears to be analogous lo the image. This, 
if I am not mistaken, will supply us with a reason not very obvious, 
of a very observable effect in the Hebrew writings, namely, why, 
among those sensible images that are applied to the Deity, those 
principally, which in a literal sense would seem most remote froTiyi 
the object, and most unworthy of the Divine Majesty, are neverthe- 
less, when used metaphorically, or in the way of comparison, by far 
the most sublime. That imagery, for instance, which is taken from 
the parts and members of the human body, is found to be much ni> 
bler and more magnificent in its effect, than that which is taken 
from the passions of the mind ; and that, which is taken from the 
enimal creation, frequently exceeds in sublimity that which the na- 
ture of man has suggested. For such is our ignorance and blind- 
ness in contemplating the Divine nature, that we can by no means 
attain to a simple and pure idea of it ; we necessarily mingle some- 
thing of the human with the divine : the grosser animal properties, 
therefore, we easily distinguish and separate, but it is with the ut- 
most difficulty that we can preserve the rational, and even some of 
the properties of the sensitive, soul perfectly distinct, ^ence it is, 
that in those figurative expressions derived from the nobler and more 
excellent qualities of human nature, when applied to the Almighty, 
we fi'equently acquiesce, as if they were in strict literal propriety to 
be attributed to him : on the contrary, our understanding iromedi- "v^ 
ately rejects the literal sense of those which seem quite inconsistent 
with the Divine Being, and derived from an ignoble source: and, 
while it pursues the analogy, it constantly rises to a contemplation, v^ 
which, though obsQure, is yet grand and magnificent. Let us ob- 
serve, whether this observation will apply to the following passages, 
in which the psalmist ascribes to God the resentment commonly ex- 
perienced by a human creature for an injury unexpectedly received : 
there appears in the image nothing to excite our admiration, noth- 
ing particularly sublime : 

"Et IsriLelem cum BUmmo raelidio reiecit."'^ 
But when, a little after, the same subject is depicted in figurative 
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terms, derived from much grosser objects, and implied in a still more 

daring manner, nothing can be more sublime : 

'* Tom ezper^efactus eit Dominue velnti ex somno ; 
" Tanquam Athleta prae vino in clamorem erumpens.*'!^ 

On the same principle the sublimity of those passages is founded, in 

which the image is taken from the roaring of a lion, the clamour of 

rustic labourers, and the rage of wild beasts : 

" Ex alto rugiet lehoya ; 
^ ** £t ex sacrosancto habitaculo edet vocem : 

** Horrendum rugiet super sedem tuam ; 
'* Edet oeleusma stent calcantes uvaa.**!^ 

" £t ero illis inst&r leonis ; 

** Sicut p&rdu8 iuxta yiam insidiabor ; 

" Occnrram illis ut una orbata, 

" Et discerpam eorum praocordia.*'I< 

From ideas, which in themselves appear coarse, unsuitable, and to- 
tally unworthy of so great an object, the mind naturally recedes, and 
passes suddenly to the contemplation of the object itself, and of its 
inherent magnitude and importance. 

M PgAL. Ixxviu. 65. 15 Jer. XXV. 30. W Hos. xiii. 7, 8. 



LECTURE XVII. 



OF THE SUBLIME OF PASSION. 



Soblimity of leotiinent m ariainf from tlie reheraeat iffactions of tlie mii^-What U eommon- 
ly called ^thutiumijfi t he natural eflbct ^^ jmJgB-' '^ ^'o* enthiwiasin ariiM horn tb« 

ptrit, and u pecoJiar to tbo •aen 



impiiUe or tke liivine Spirit, and u pecoJiar to tba taered poet*— Tlie principal force of poe^ 
tr^ii diiplayed In the expreasion of paeiioa : in excitinf the paMioae poetry beat aehievea 
ita purpoae, whether it be utility or pleaaare— How the paaaiona are excited to the purpoae 
of utility ; how to that of pleaaore^The diflTerence and eonneximi between the pathetic and 
the aublime— That aubUmity, which in the aaered poetry proeeeda from the imitation of the 
paaaiona of admiration, of joy, indignation, grief, and terror ; illuatrated by examplee. 

We have agreed with Long im|p. that a violent agitation of the 
mind, or impetuosity qf passion, constitutes another source of the 
sublime : he calls iv'" the vehemence and enthusiasm of passion.^. 
It will be proper, therefore, in the next place, to consider the na^ ' 
ture of this enthusiasm ; the principles on which the power of ex- . 
citing or of imitating tTie passions in poetry may be supposed to de- - 
pend ; and what affinity subsists between passion and sublimity. 

The language of poetry I have more than once described as the 
effect of mental emotion^* Poetry itself is indebted for its origin, 
character, complexion, emphasis, and application, to the effects 
^ which are produced upon the mind and body, upon the imagination, 
the senses, the voice, and respiration, by the agitation of passion. 
Every affection of the human soul, while it rages with violence, is a 
momentary phrenzy. When therefore a poet is able by the force of 
genius, or rather of imagination, to conceive any emotion of the 
mind so perfectly as to transfer to his own feelings the instinctive 
passion of another, and, agreeably to the nature of the subject, to 
"^ express it in all its vigour, such a one, according to a common mode 
of speaking, may be said to possess the true poetic enthusiasm,^ or, 
as the ancients would have expressed it, ''to be inspired ; full of the 
God :'' not however implying, that their ardour of mind was impart- 
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1 Aristotle expresses it fiavutw (insane,) Plato ntfqora (oat of their com- 
mon senses,) ir^ior (inspired by a God,) av^oi/oiaCorra (enthiisiMtie.) 
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ed by the gods, but that this ecstatic impulse became the God of the 
moment.^ 

This species of enthusiasm I should distinguish by the term nat- 
ural, were it not that I should seem to connect things which are re- 
ally different and repugnant to each ^other ; the true and genuine 
enthusiasm, that which alone is deserving of the name, that I mean 
with which the sublimer poetry of the Hebrews, and particularly the 
prophetic, is animated, is certainly widely different in its nature, and 
boasts a much higher origin. 

"^ As poetry, however, derives its very existence from the more ve- 
hement emotions of the mind, so its greatest energy is displayed in 

: the expression of them ; and by exciting the passions it more effec- 

; tually attains its end. 

Poetry is said to consist in imitation : whatever the human mind 
is able to conceive, it is the province of poetry to imitate ; things, 
places, appearances natural and artificial, actions, passions, manners 
and customs ; and since the human intellect is naturally delighted 
with every species of imitation, that species in particular, which ex- 
hibits its own image, which displays and depicts those impulses, in- 
flections, perturbations, and secret emotions, which it perceives and 
knows in itself, can scarcely fail to astonish and to delight above ev- 
ery other. The delicacy and difficulty of this kind of imitation are 
among its principal commendations ; (or to effect that which appears 
almost impossible, naturally excites our admiration. The under- 
standing slowly perceives the accuracy of the desc^ription in all oth- 
er subjects, and their agreement to their archetypes, as being oblig- 
ed to compare them by the aid and through the uncertain medium, 
as it were, of the memory : but when a passion is expressed, the ob- 
ject is clear and distinct at once ; the mind is immediately conscious 
of itself and its own emotions ; it feels and suffers in itself a sensa- 
tipm. either the same or similar to that which is described. Hence 
that /Sublimity'; which arises from the vehement agitation of the pas- 
sions, and the imitation of them, possesses a superior influence over 
the human mind ; whatever is exhibited to it from without, may well 
be supposed to move and agitate it less than what it internally per- 
ceives, of the magnitude and force of which it is previously con- 
scious. 

And as the imitation or delineation of the passions is the most 



3 Nitius ait, Dine hunc ardorem mentibus addant, 
Eoryale .' an sua cuique deua fit dira cupido ? JEneid. iz. 164. 



I •perfect produclion of poetry, so bj eacitiog them i t most completely 

L,cffects its purpose. The iment of poetry is to profit while it enter- 
, and the agitation of the pASHions, by the force of imitation, 
» in the highest degree both useful and pleasant. 
' This method of exciting the passions is, in the iirst place, useful, 
when properly and lawfully exercised ; ihat ia, when these passions 
are directed to their proper end, and rendered subservient tothedic- 

^ tales of nature and truth ; when an aversion to evil, and a love of 
goodness is CKciied ,* aud if the poet deviate on any occasion irom 
this great end and aim, he ia guilty of a most scandalous abuse and 
perversion of his art. For the passions and affections are the ele- 

' meals and principles of human actitm ; tiiey are all in themselves 
good, useful, and virtuous ; and, when fairly and naturally employed, 
not only lead to useful ends and purposes, but actually prompt and 
stimulate to virtue. Jtjs the office of poetry to incite, to direct, to 

- temper the paBsion.t, and not to extinguish them. Il professes to 
exercise, to amend, to discipline the alTeclions : it is this which ia 
strictly meant by Aristotle, when he speaks of ihe pruntttg of the 
passions, though certain commentators have strangely perverted bis 
meaning. 

But this operation on the passions is aJso more immediately use- 
fiil, because it is productive of pleasure. Every emotion of the 
mind, (not excepting evepthoseivEicinn themselves are allied to , . 
piigj when excited through the agency of the imitative arts, is everj 
affiOmpanied with an exquisite sensation of pleasure, j Thw" arises 
partly from the contemplation of the imitation itself; partly from the 
consciousness of our own felicity, when compared with the miseries 
of others ; but principally from the moral sense, f Nature has endu- 
ed man with a certain social and generous spirit ; and commands 
him not to confine his cares to himself alone, but to extend them to 
all his fellow creatures ; to look upon nothing which relates to man- 
kind as foreign to himself Thus " to rejoice with them that do re- 
joice, and fo weep with them that weep ;" lo love and to respect pie- 
ty and benevolence ; to cherish and retain an indignant hatred of 
cruelty and injustice ; that is, to obey the dictates of nature ; ia right, 
is houesl, is becoming, is pleasant. 

The sublime and the pathetic are intrinsically very different ; and 
yet have in some respects a kind of affinity or connexion. The pa- 
thetic includes the passions which we feel, and those which we ex- 
~ ime passions may bo expressed without any thing of the 
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sublime ; th<i.sub]ime also may exist, where no passion is directly 
expressed ; there is however no sublimity where no passion is ex<5it- 
ed. That sensation of sublimity, which arises from the greatness of 
the thoughts and imagery, has admiration for its basis, and that for 
the most part connected with joy, love, hatred, or fear ; and this I 
think is evident from the instances which were so lately under our 
consideration. 

How much the sacred poetry of the Hebrews excels in exciting 
the passions, and in directing them to their noblest end and aim ; 
how it exercises them upon their proper objects ; how it strikes and 
fires the admiration by the contemplation of the Divine Majesty ; 
and, forcing the affections of love, hope, and joy, from unworthy 
and terrestrial objects, elevates them to the pursuit of the supreme 
good : How it also stimulates those of grief, hatred, and fear, which 
are usually employed upon the trifling miseries of this life to the ab- 
horrence of the supreme evil, is a subject which at present wants no 
illustration, and which, though not unconnected with sublimity in a 
general view, would be improperly introduced in this place. For we 
are not at present treating of the general effects of sublimity on the 
passions ; but of that species of the sublime which proceeds from ve- 
hement emotions of the mind, and from the imiUUion or representa- 
tion of passion. 

Here indeed a spacious field presents itself to our view : for by 
far the greater part of the sacred poetry is little else than a conlinu- " 
7 ed imitation of the different passions. What in reality forms the 
' substance and subject of most of these poems but the passion of ad- 
, miration, excited by the consideration of the Divine power and maj- 
; esty ; the passion of joy, from the sense of the Divine favour, and 
'the prosperous issue of events ; the passion of resentment and indig- 
nation against the contemners of God ; of grief, from the conscious- 
ness of sin ; and terror, from the apprehension of the Divine judge- 
ments ? Of all these, and if there be any emotions of the mind be- 
yond these, exquisite examples may be found in the book of Job, in 
the Psalms, in the Canticles, and in every part of the prophetic 
writings. On this account my principal difiiculty will not be the se- 
lection of excellent and proper instances, but the explaining of those 
which spontaneously occur, without a considerable diminution of 
their intrinsic sublimity.(A) 

Admiration, as it is ever the concomitant, so it is frequently the 
efficient cause of sublimity. It produces great and magnificent con- 
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ceptions and sentiments, and expresses them in lan g ua ge bold and 

cjevgjgjj, in s eptences concise, abrupt^ and enerytic. 

'* lehova re|^t ; contremMcant populi : 
" CherubiB insidet; commoreatar teUus/*' 

" Vox lehovae super aquas ; 

" Deua gloriae intonat ; 

<< lehova super aquas validas. 

" Vox lehovae poieos ; 

" Vox lehovae plena majestatis/'^ 

" Quis tui similis inter Deos, lehova ! 
** Quis tui similis, verendus sanctitate ! 
** Terribilis laudum, iaciens mirabilia ! 
" Extendisti dextraiUi absorbet eoe tellus/'^ 

Joy is more elevated, and exults in a bolder strain. It produces 
great sentiments and conceptions ; seizes upon the most splendid 
imagery, and adorns it with the most animated language ; nor does 
it hesitate to risk the most daring and unusual figures. In the Song 
of Moses, ii\ the Thanksgiving of Deborah and Barak, what sublimi- 
ty do we find, in sentiment, in language, in the general turn of the 
expression ! But nothing can excel in this respect that noble exulta- 
tion of universal nature in the Psalm which has been so oflen com- 
mended, where the whole animated and inanimate creation unite in 
the praises of their Maker. Poetry here seems to assume the high- 
est tone of triumph and exultation, and to revel, if I may so express 
myself, in all the extravagance of joy : 

" Dicite, regnat Deus omnipotcns ; 
** Dicito populis, ipoe lehova 
" Posuit stabilis moenia mundi, 
'* Rerum validas torquet habenas. 
'' Coeli exultent ; concinat aether; 
** Resonet cantu conscia tellus ; 
" Resonent sylvae ; resonent montes ; 
'' Geminent palmis flumina plausum ; 
" Fremitu laeto reboot pontus : 
'* Psallite, clangite, quaeque patentes 
** Colitis terras, quaeque profundum. 
'' Advenit, advenit ipse lehova, 
" Regat ut populos legibus aequis ; 
'' Totum numine temperet orbem.**^ 

Nothing, however, can be greater or more magnificent than the 
representation of anger and indignation, particularly when the di- 

3 PSAL. Xcix. 1. 4 PsAL. XXiX. 3, 4. ft EXOD. XV. 11, 12. 

® PsAL. xcvi. 10 — 13, and xcviii. 7 — ^9. 
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J vine wrath is displayed. Of this the whole of the prophetic song of 
f Moses affords an incomparable specimen. I have formerly produc- 
ed from it some instances of a different kind ; nor ought the follow- 
ing to be denied a place in these Lectures. 

" Nam manam meun ad coelot attollo 
** £t dico, ut e^ in aetemuin viyo, 
'' Ita acuam gladii mei fulgur, 
" £t manus mea arripiet anna iudicii ; 
** HoBtibua meis ultionem reddam, 
" Eisque qui me odenmt rependams: 
** Inebriabo sagittaa meaa sanguine , 
" Et gladius meua deyorabit camea, 
** Sanguine confoeaorum captonimque, 
" De capite capillato inimiconun."'' 

Nor is Isaiah less daring on a similar subject : 

" Nam dies ultionia in corde meo eat, 

" Et annua quo meoa redimam venit : 

'' Et circumepezi, neque erat adiutor ; 

** Et obstupui, neque enim erat auatentator : 

" Tum mihi aalutem praeetitit brachium meum, 

** Et indignatio mea ipsa me lustentaTit : 

*' Et conculcayi populoa in ira mea, 

" Et in aestu meo ebrioe et attonitoa reddidi, 

'' Et caedem eorum deriTavi in terram.*'8(B) 

I The display of the fury and threats of the enemy, by which Moses 
finely exaggerates the horror of their unexpected ruin, is also won- 
derfully sublime : 

'' Dixerat hostis, persequar, adaequar ; 
'' Dividam spolia, exaaturabitur anima mea ; 
" Stringam gladium, exacindet eos manus mea : 
'' Spiritu tuo flayisti ; operuit eos mare.**9 

Grief is generally abject and humble, less apt to assimilate with 
.the sublime ; but when it becomes excessive, and predominates in 
the mind, it rises to a bolder tone, and becomes heated to fury and 
madness. We have a fine example of this from the hand of Jere- 
miah, when he exaggerates the miseries of Sion : 

" Arcum suum hostili more intendit ; doxtram firmayit yelnt inimicus ; 
*^ In tentoria filiae Sionis iram suam instar ignis effudit.^^O 

But nothing of this kind can equal the grief of Job, which is acute, 
vehement, fervid ; always in the deepest afflictions breathing an ani- 
mated and lofty strain ; 

^ Deut. xxxu. 40-42. 8 Isai. Ixiii. 4—6. 9 Exod. xv. 9, 10. " Lam. u. 4. 
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** Aestuat ingens 
'* Uno in corde piidor, luctusqae^et conscia virtus." 

'^ Ira eius discerpit me, et hostili odio prosequitur ; 

*^ DentibuB in me infirendit, 

** Hostis meu8 acuit contra me oculos suob. 

^' Fauces suas contra me distendunt ; 

'' Maxillas meas contumeliose percutiont ; 

" Pariter super me sese exsaturant. 

*' Constrictum me Deus iniquo tradidit, 

" Et in manus impiorum me praecipitavit. 

" Tranquillus eram, et me penitus contriyit ; 

'' Et cervice prehensum minutatim difiregit ; 

^^ Ac me eibi pro scopo conetituit. 

'^ Corona facta invadunt me iaculatores eius ; 

** Sulcat renes meos, nee parcit ; 

'' Efiundit in terram fel meum. 

** Aliis super alias plagis continuo me profligat ; 

'' Impetum facit in me sicut bellator.''^! 

In the same author, with what magnificence and sublimity are sor- 
row and desperation expressed ! 

** O si bilance mea libretur calamitas, 

^' lustaque trutina moles cumulati mali ! 

'' Superat iniquo pondere arenas aequoris : 

*^ Nee temere inaestuat gemitu erumpens dolor. 

'^ Stant penitus imo tela insensi numinis 

" Defixa latere ; morsu lacerant yiscera, 

'* Aegrumquo lenta tabe spiritum hauriunt ; 

** Deique terrores acie instructa ingruunt. 

** O cedat utinam supplicis precibus Deus ! 

** Effundatirae fraena tandem yindici; 

*^ Manu soluta, liberoque brachio, 

" Adigat trisulci vim coruscam fulminis, 

'^ Misemmque plaga subito interimat simplici."^^ 

The whole poem of Job is no less excellent in the expression 
and excitation of terror, as the example just now quoted sufficiently 
demonstrates. To this commendation, however, the prophetic writ- 
ings seem to have the fairest claim ; it being indeed their peculiar 
province to denounce the Divine judgements upon guilty nations. Al- 
most the whole book of Ezekiel is occupied with this passion : Isaiah 
is also excellent in this respect, although he be in general the har- 
binger of joy and salvation. The following terrific denunciation is 
directed by him against the enemies of Jerusalem : 

" Eiulate, nam propinquat dies lehovae ; 
** Adveniet, ut ab omnipotente, vastitas \ 

H Job xvi. 9^14. » Job vi. 2, 3, 4, 8, 9. 
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*^ Idcirco oinnes manus lolyentur, 

" £t omne cor hominie liqueacet ; 

^' Et consternati angoribus, et crociatibus correpti, 

'' Instar parturientis dolebunt : 

" Alter alterum attoniti respicient ; 

'* Instar flaminaruin vultu ardente. 

'* Ecce dies lehovae advenlt ; 

" Atrocitas, et excandescentia, et aestus irae : 

*' Ut redigat terrain in desolationem, 

" Et peccatorcs eius ex ea exscindat. 

" Nam stellae coelorum, et eorum sidera, 

'' Non emittent lucent suam ; 

^^ Caligabit sol in ortu suo, 

^' Nee splendorem suum eflfundct luna. 

'' Et animadvertam in orbis malitiara, 

'^ Et in impiorum crimina ; 

" Et comprimam arrogaiitium fvstus, 

** Et superbiam tyrannorum deiiciam. 

" Mortalem reddam obryzo pretiosiorem, 

'' Et hominem auro Ophirino. 

'^ Propterea coelos faciam contremiscere, 

" Et commoyebitur tellus e loco suo ; 

*^ In excandescentia lehoyae exercituum ; 

^' Et in die irae eius exardo8centis."13 

Jeremiah is scarcely inferior, though perhaps his talents are better 
suited in common to the excitincf of the softer affections. As an 
example, I need only refer to that remarkable vision, in which the 
impending slaughter and destruction of Judea is exhibited with won- 
derful force and enthusiasm : 

" Viscera mea ! yiscera raea ! praecordia mihi dolont ! 

** Tumultuatur intus cor meura ; silere non possum ; 

** Nam voccm buccinae audiyisti, o anima mea ; clangorem belli ! 

** Clades super cladem proclamatur, nam deyastata est omnis haec terra : 

** Subito yastantur tentoria mea, momento mea yela. 

<< Quousque yidebo vexillum,audiam clangorem buccinae ! — 

** Aspexi terram, ecce autem informis est et yacua ! 

** Coelosque, nee lucent amplius !*'14 

It would be an infinite task to collect and specify all the passages 
that might be found illustrative of this subject : and probably we 
shall have more than one opportunity of discoursing upon these and 
similar topics, when we come to consider the different species of the 
Hebrew poetry : upon which, after requesting your candour and in- 
dulgence to so arduous an undertaking, it is my intention to enter 
at our next meetinff. 

13 IsAi. xui. 6—13. M Jbr. iv. 19, etc. 




Op the ^neral nature and properties of the Hebrew poetry I 
have already treated : diffusely enough, if the extent of ihe disqui- 
sitions be con-sidered ; but too briefly, I fear, and too imperfectly, 
if respect be had to the copiousness and importance of the subject. 
My original design, however, extended no farther than h 
most remarkable passages, and such as 1 conceived to be immediate- 
ly illustrative of the peculiarities of the Hebrew style. Even these 
a rather to point out and recommend to 
your own consideration, than minutely to investigate and explain, 
esteeming it my province rather to exhort and stimulate to these 
studies, than to intrude upon this audience a lurmal plan of instruc- 
tion. It would be superfluous, 1 am persuaded, to remind you, that 
the importance of the subject is not to be estimated by the feeble- 
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ness of my endeavours ; and, I trust, it would be still more unne- 
cessary to caution you against a hasty acquiescence in any interjH'eta- 
tion of those passages, which I have quoted, much less in my own : 
though I will frankly confess, that I have bestowed no small degree 
of labour and attention upon this part of my undertaking. What 
remains at present, is to distribute into its different classes the whole 
of the Hebrew poetry, and to mark whatever is worthy of obserra- 
tion in each species. In forming this arrangement it will hardly 
be expected that I should uniformly proceed according to the testi- 
mony of the Hebrews, or on all occasions confirm the propriety of 
my classification by their authority ; since it is plain that they were 
but little versed in these nice and artificial distinctions. It will be 
sufficient for our purpose ; that is, it will be sufficient for the accu- 
rate explanation of the "diffireiit ehaimclers of the Hebrew poetry, 
if I demonstrate that these characters are stamped by the hand of 
nature, and that they are displayed either in the subject itself, the 
disposition of its constituent parts, the diversity of style, or in the 
general form and arrangement of the poem. 

The first rank I assign to the P&ophbtio, or that qiecies of po- 
etry which is found to pervade the predictions of tbs prophets, as 
well those eootamed in the books properly called {Mtii^ietical, as 
those which occasionally occur in other parts of ilie Scripturee. 
These, I apprehend, will be generafly allowed to be written in a 
style truly poetical, indeed admirable in its kind ; as the many ex- 
amples, which we have already produced, will sufficiently demon- 
strate. I fear, however, it will not be so readily granted that their 
claim is equally well founded with that of the books, which are com- 
mcmly called poetical, to the other characteristic of poetry, I mean 
terse, or metrical composition. This ftct b denied by the Jews ; 
and it is denied by Jerome,^ who was a diligent scholar of (he Rab- 
binical writers : after these, it is unnecessary to refer to more recent 
vuthors, ivho partly deny that the Hebrews were possessed of any 
metre at all, and partly allow it to those compositions only, which 
are commonly called poetical, or at most extend the conceseton to a 
few canticles scattered through other parts of the Scriptures. A 
thinking person, however, wiH not be misled by such authorities as 
tiiese, before he examines whether they are to be accounted com- 
petent judges in diis case, -and what weight and credit is due to 
their testimony. 

1 See Jerom^, Pre&ce to Isaiah. 
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The Jewa, by their own confession, are no longer, nor have 
been indeed for many sgs3> masters of the system of the ancient 
metre. Ail remembrance of it has ceased from those times in which 
the Hebrew became a dead language ; and it really seems probable, 
that the Masorites (nf whom so little is known) who afterwards dia- 
linguishcd the eacred volumes by accents and vowel points, as thej 
are now extant, were pos^ssed of so trifling and imperfect a knowl- 
edge of this subject, that they were e 
what was written in metre from plai 
to their manner, they marked c 
Psalms, the Proverbs, and the book of Job ; they accounted others, 
which are no less evidently metrical, absolutely prosaic, such as 
the Song of Solomon, and the Lamentations of Jeremiah, and con- 
aequenlly assigned to them the common prose accent only. In this ' 
opinion the Jews universally remain, and deny that these books are 
at all metrical, or to be classed with the three former. Now the 
disciple is hardly to be supposed to have more informatioit than his 
maslers ; and although Jerome speaks very fluently about the Te- 
{ Irameters, the Hexameters, the Sapphics, and Iambics, of the Hc- 
'- brews, the very state and circumstances of the case demonstrate how 
little credit is due to his authority. Indeed his reasoning evidently 
proceeds fl'om a confused head, when he attempts to trace a sort of re- 
e similarity between the Greek and Hebrew metres ; and to ex- 
^ain by some coarse analogies a subject, which he appears to have 
J imperfectly understood: in treating of which, after all, he is 
It able to preserve even the appearance of consistency. For in- 
:, after Josephus and Origen, he contends, that the Song of 
I in Deuteronomy is composed in Hexameter and Pentameter 
; in another place, however, he affirms that the very sams 
consists of Iambic Tetrameters, In proof of his opinion he 
appeals to the testimony of Philo, Josephus, Origen, and Eusebius, 
who were no less ignorant of the nature of the Hebrew metres than 
bim»clf.> Notwithstanding the opinion therefore of Jerome and the 
Ljlabbinical writers, I shall beg leave to offer a few remarks upon the 
VMher side of the question ; after which it will not perhaps be thought 
r lltogether improbable, that most of the predictions of the prophets, 
as well as many other of the remains of Hebrew literature, wer« 
originally published in a metrical form, (a) 

In order to prove that the predictions of the propheta are metri- 

l > Sea JkEOMt, Pr«f to Job, FreT. to Chron. Euiebti EplsL civ, ad P. Urlncam. 
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;x('«ptBd which regards the alphabetic poems. That it would be 
unnatural and absurd to took for iuBtances of that kind in the pro- 
phetic poetry is evident ; since such an artificial urmngcment would 
be utterly repugnant to the nature of prophecy ; it is plainly the ef- 
fect of study und diligence, not of imaginaiion and enthusiasm ; a 
contrivance to assist the memory, not to aflect the passions. The 
other arguments, liowever, ought to be particularly adverted to upon 
litis subject : the poetic dialect, for instance, the diction so totally 
different from the language of common life, and other similar cir- 
ciun stances,'' which an attentive reader will easily discover, but 
which cannot be explained by a few examples; for circumstances 
which, taken separately, B|^ar but of small account, are in a united 
view frequently of the greatest importance. To these we may add 
. the artificial conformation of the sentences; which, as it has always 
' appeared to me a necessary concomitant of metrical composition, the 
only one indeed which is now apparent, I shall afterwards endeavour 
to explain more at large, having e<<pecial regard to the prophetic 
writers. I must now premise a few other arguments, which will 
probably lead to the establishment of my opinion. 

The prophets were chosen by God himself, and were certainly 
excellently prepared for the execution of their office. They were in 
general taken from those, who had been educated from childhood in 
a course of discipline adapted to the ministerial function. It is evi- 
dent, from many parts of the sacred history, that even from the ear- 
liest limes of the Hebrew republic, there existed certain colleges of 
prophets, in which the candidates for the prop heticofhce, removed alto- 
gether from an intercourse with the world, devoted themselvesentirely 
to the exercises and study of religion ; over each of these BOitie pro- 
phet of superior authority, and more peculiarly under the divine inHu- 
ence, presided, as the moderator and preceptor of the whole assembly. 
Though the sacred history affords us but little information, and lliat 
in a cursory manner, concerning their institutes and discipline ; we 
nevertheless understand that a principal part of their occupation con- 
sisted in celebrating the praises of Almiglity God in hymns and po- 
etry, with choral chants accompanied by stringed instruments and 

^SeeLicT III 
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pipes.(B) There is a remarkable passage which occurs to this pur* 
pose : Saul beiag nominated king, and, pursuant to the command of 
God, consecrated by a solemn unction, a company of the prophets, 
as Samuel had foretold, descending from the mount of God, (that be- 
ing the place in which the sacred college was situated) met him; 
and, preceded by a variety of musical instruments, propArsiVc/ : upon 
hearing which, he himself, as if actuated by the same spirit, imme- 
diately joined them, and prophesied also.^ The same thing again 
occurrod to him, and the persons sent by him to take David prison-^ 
er at Naloth ; who. when they saw the prophets prophesying, and 
Samuel presiding over them, seized with the same divine spirit and 
enthusiasm, began lo prophesy along with them.^ 1 Gnd no discor- 
dance among authors concerning the nature of ihis mode of prophe- 
sying : all are, 1 believe, agreed in this point, and ail understand by 
it the praises of God celebrated, by the impulse of the Holy Spirit, 
with music and song. In this ihey follow the authority of ilie Chal- 
dee interpreters, or rather the evidence of reason itself: for exactly 
in the same manner, Asaph, Heman, Iduthun, who were the chief 
musicians in the temple, are said " lo have prophesied upon the 
harp, the psaltery, and the cymbal, when praise and thanksgiving 
were offered to Jehovah."* From these instances it is sufficiently 
apparent, that the word M^33 was used by the Hebrews in an ambig- 
uous sense, and that it equally denoted a prophet, a poet, or a musi- 
cian, under ihe influence of divine inspiration To these we may 
add ihe prophetesses, Miriam the sister of Aaron, and Deborah, 
who were disiinguished by that title, not only because they pro- 
nounced the oracles of Jehovah, but on account of their excellence 
in music and poetry ; for these sister arts were united by the He- 
brews, as well as by all other nations, during the first stages of socie- 
ty. After these proofs there can scarcely be any occasion to re- 
mark, that Solomon, or at least the editor or compiler of his prov- 
erbs, twice makes use of the word, which, in its ordinary sense, 
means prophecy, strictly so called, to denote the language of poetry. 
For he calls the words of Agar and Lemuel «teO, which Jerome 
renders sinion, the seventy Greek translators an oracle, the Chaldee 
jfTopha^i when m, reality those passages have nothing in them 
which can be property said to bear any resemblance to prophecy ; 
but are mere rhapsodies of morality, ornBmciitcd indeed with the 
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usual embellishments of poetry. '(c) The Hebrews cerlunl]' did not 
express bj the same word ideaa, which they deemed inconsiatent, or 
repugnant to each other ; and, what is remarkable, the same ambi- 
guity prevails, Ihe same word (and we may well presume for similar 
reasons) denotes both a prophet and h poet in (he Arabic language, 
in the Greek, and in the Lalin.^ 

Nor is il reasonable to suppose, that prophecy admitted poetry 
and music to a participation in ihe name alone ; on the contrary we 
find, that she did not disdaio to unite herGelf with harmony, and to 
acuept of her assistance. The example of Elisha is remarkable, 
who, when about to pronounce the answer of the Most High to the 
inquiry of the two kings of Israel and Judah, orders a minstrel to be 
brought to him, and upon his striking the harp, is immediately agi- 
tated by the Holy Spirit-" Many comraenlalors have indeed suppos- 
ed that the prophet applied to music only to soothe the perturbation 
of his mind ; in this they follow an opinion of some of the more 
modern llabbies, (an opinion, it may be observed, by no means sat- 
isfactorily proved) that every emotion of a more vehement kind ex- 
cluded the Holy Spirit, and consequently was totally inconsistent 
with prophecy ;'" when, on the contrary, we learn frtwn the testimo- 
ny of the prophets themselsea. that the act of prophesying was often, 
if not always, accompanied with a very violent agitation of the 
mind." Be this as it may, I sro inclined to believe, both from this 
last and the other instances, that the prophet himself accompanied 
the minstrel, and uttered some hymn, or rather the prediction itself, 
to the music of the harp ; and both the style and the form of thii 
prophetic reply are very much in favour of this opinion. 

From all these testimonies it is sufficiently evident, that the pro- 
phetic office had a most strict connexion with the poetic art. They 
had one common name, one common origin, one common author, the 

TPhov, «i. 1. lU 

afX'" ^'" •°'"^< Septu. 



See also I Chhun. i 



fyJ>-«-«, Botfiir.t, Vates. See Joseth Mkde's Work», p. M, Tit. i 
12. Ld«e i. 67, and Hashdiip on tbo puuge. 
B 2 Kings iii. 15. 

10 8«e Maihon. Mote Neboc, ii. 36, uid mnny otbura quoted Uy Smith 
Dioeri. of Proptiecy, c. viii. 

11 See Jeb. xiiii. 9. Ezii. iii. 1-t, 15. Dah. vii. 28, x. 8. Habak. iii. 
2u)dl6. 



Holy SpiTiL Those in particular were called to the exercise of the 
prophetic office, who were previously conversant with the sacred po- 
etry. It was equally a part of their duly ta compose verses for the 
service of the church, aud to declare the oracles of God : and it can- 
not, therefore, be doubted that a great portion of the sacred hymns 
may properly be termed prophecies, or that many of the prophecies 
are in realiiy hymns or poems. Since, as we have already proved, it 
was from the first a principal end and aim of poetry, to impress upon 
the minds of men the sayings of the wise, aud such precepts as re- 
lated either to the principles of faith, or the laws of morality, as well 
as to transmit the same to posterity ; it ought not to appear extraor- 
dinary, that prophecy, which in this view ranks as a principal, and is 
of the highest importance, should not disdain the assistance of an 
art BO admirably calculated to effect its purposes. Of this we have 
an illustrious proof in that prophetic ode of Moses," which be com- 
posed by the especial command of God, to be learned by the Israel- 
ites, and committed to memory : " That this song may be," says 
God himself, " for a witness against the people of Israel, when they 
shall depart from me ; this shall be a testimony in their mouths ; for 
it shall not be forgotten, nor shall it depart out of the mouths of 
iheir posterity for ever."" 

But, as on the one hand, this poem of Moses is a clear and re- 
markable specimen of the prophetic mode of writing ; so, on the oth- 
er, there arc many prophecies which are not less conspicuous as po- 
ems. It remains, therefore, only to produce a few examples &om 
the prophetic writings. Many of the most ancient of those, which 
are extant in the Mosaic history, I have already quoted,^* as exhib- 
iting the fairest examples of the Hebrew poetry : for instance, the 
imprecation of Noah, the blessing of Jacob, and the predictions of 
Balaam : than all which (and particularly those of Balaam) I do not 
know that the whole extent of the prophetic writings could afford 
more pertinent in.stances. Nay, so eminently distinguished are they 
by all the characteristics of poetry, that those who are inclined to ac- 
knowledge any kind of metre in the Hebrew poetry, must, I am 
convinced, refer to these as metrical compositions, if tljey be in the 
least desirous of maintaining their opinion by feet and argument. 
Among the prophecies of Balaam I will also venture to class that 
most elegant poem, which is rescued from oblivion by the prophet 
Micah, and which in matter and diction, in the structure, form, and 

Dedt. xiiii 13 Ses DiDT. xxxi. 1 
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character of the composition, so admirably agrees with the other 
monuments of his fame, that it evidently appears to be a citation 
firom the answer of Balaam to the king of the Moabites :^^ 

" Quanam re instmctas comparebo coram lehova ? 

" Inclinabo me lapplex coram Deo altinimo ? 

« Num comparebo coram eo cum holocaustia ; 

" Cum vitniis anniculia ? 

" Num aecepta erunt lehoyae millia arietum : 

** Dena millia fluentorum olei ? 

" An dabo primogenitum meum hoctiam pro peceato meo ; 

" Ventris mei fructum piaculum animae meae ? 

" Indicavit tibi, o homo, quid ait bonnm, 

" £t quid lehova a te ezigit ? 

" Nifli ut aequum fiiciaa, et pietatem colas, 

** Et aubmiaae te geraa erga Deum tuum.*'l<S 

Bat if we proceed to other parts of the Sacred History, exam- 
ples will not be wanting : and among the first of these is that Cyg- 
nean song of Moses, as it may properly be called ; I do not speak of 
the prophetic ode, which has fi^uently been distinguished by that 
title, but of the last blessing of that divine prophet, in which are pre- 
dicted the fiiture fortunes of the Israelites : 

'< lehova ex Sina prodiit ; 

*' Et ex Sehire illis exortua esfH 

The prophecy is evidently of the same nature with that of Jacob ; 
both in the exordium and the conclusion it is exquisitely sublime ; 
uid throughout the whole afibrds an admirable q>eciinen of the pro- 
phetic poetry. In the same class with these may be ranked the an- 
swer of Samuel the prophet to Saul, in which he reproaches him 
with his disobedience and contumacy, and denounces against him 
the Divine decree of expulsion from his kingdom. It consists of 
four distichs elegantly corresponding to each other. 

** Num delectatur lehova holocaustb et sacrificiifl, 

" Aequo ac obeequio voci eius praeetito ? 

" Scito, obeequium melius esse sacnficio, 

" Et obedientiam adipe arietum. 

" Profecto ut^crimen divinailiaiiis est rebellio, 

*' Et quasi scelus idololatriae contumacia. 

<< Quoniam repudiasti ihandatnm lahovae, 

" Et ipse te repudiavit, ne rex sis. "18 

15 See Mic. vi. 5, and Bishop Butlbr's Sermon on the character of 
Balaam. 

16 Bfio. vi. 6-8. n Dbut. zzsiii. » 1 Sam. zv. 22, 23. 
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The last words of David^' afford an evident and illustrious in- 
stance to the same purpose, however difficult and obscure the verbal 
interpretation of the prophecy may be. I apprehend the examples 
from sacred history will appear sufficiently numerous, if I add the 
prediction of Isaiah concerning Senacherib, which is inserted in the 
book of Kings : 

" Contempsit te, subsannayit te, virgo filia Sionis ; 
" Post te caput movit filia Hierosolymorum :'* — 90 

The same passage occurs again among the predictions of the pro- 
phet : and this reminds me that it is now full time to pass from the 
historians to the books of the prophets themselves, which will afford 
us abundant instances to demonstrate that the compositions of the 
prophets are truly poetical, and at the same time to illustrate the na- 
ture of their poetry. 



19 2 Sam. zxui. 1—7. 90 2 Kuros ziz. 31— 34. Isai. zxzvii. 32-35. 



SO 




The origin wid earliest application of the Hebrew poetry have, I 
think, been clearly traced into the service of religion. To celebrate 
in hymns snd songs the praises of Almighty God ; to decorate the 
worship of the Most High with all the charrna and graces of harmo- 
ny ; to give force and energy to the devout affectiona, was the sub- 
time employment of the sacred muse. It is more than probable, 
that the very early use of sacred music in the public worship of the 
Hebrews, contributed not a little lo the peculiar character of their 
poetry, and might impart to it that appropriate form, which, though 
chiefly adapted to this particular purpose, it nevertheless preserves 
on every other occasion. But in order to explain this matter more 
clearly, it will be necessary to premise a few observations concern- 
ing the ancient Hebrew mode of chanting their aacred hymna. 

Though we are rather at a loss for information, respecting the 
usual manner and ceremony of chanting their poems ; and though 
the subject of their sacred music in general be involved in doubt and 
obscurity, thus far at least is evident from many examples, that the 
sacred hymns were alternately sung by opposite choirs,* and that the 
one choir usually performed the hymn itself, while the other sung a 
particular distich, which was regularly interposed at stated intervals, 
either of the nature of the proasm or epode of the Greeks. In 
this manner we learn that Moees with the Ismelitea chanted the ode 
St the Red Sea; for " Miriam the prophetess took a timbrel in her 
hand, and all the women followed her with timbrels, and with danc- 

1 See NiBEH. jui, 34, 31, 33, 40, uid ihe titts of Iha PiAi.it lizxviii. 
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is ; and Miriam answered (hem," that is, she and the wotDCD nng 
fhe response to the chorus of men : 

" CuitaU Ieliti¥>e, quiw mngniGce Hess eitalil^ 
" Equum equitamqua in mue deiecil,"* 

The same is observable in some of the psalms, which are composed 
in this form. The musical performance was on some occasions dif- 
ferently conducted : for instance, one of the choirs sung a single 
Terse to the other, while the other constantly added a verse in some 
respect corre^ndent to the former. Of this the following distich is 
an example : 

" Celebnts lehovam, quia boniu ; 

" Quia Keternaeat aiua benignttu :" 

which Ezra* informs ua was sung by the priests and Levitea in alter- 
nate choirs at the command of David ; as indeed may be collected 
from the psalm itself,* in which the latter verae, sung by the latter 
choir, forms a perpetual epode. Of the same nature is the song of 
the women concerning Saul and David,^ for " the women who play- 
ed answered one another i" that is, they chanted in two choirs the 
alternate song, the one choir singing, 

" Siul hatb amote bia thouaands," 
The other 



" And David his I« 

In the very same manner laaiah describes the seraphim chanting the 
praise of Jehovah :^ " they cried alternately, 

" Sunctiu, unctuB, scnctui, leliovi exeTCltuum ! 
" Plena eat gloria oiua uniTernL teltua." 

From the Jewish, the custom of singing in alternate chorus was 
transmitted to the Christian church, and was continued in the lat- 
ter from the first ages ; it was called " alternate or responsive,"' 
when the whole choir, separated into two divisions, sung the psalm 
ahernately by strophes ; and when this was done by single verses, or 
lines, that is, when the same division of the choir always sung the 

£ ExDo. IV. 20, 31. See Thilo nt(i r>*vri'fi PK- l^i "^ '>■«■ ?'<■*' ^••fl' ■ 
\iiK<iv, pag. 902. Edit. Paria, 1640. 

3EiHAiii,ll. * PsiL. oirzri. » 1 am, iviii. 7. 

s I), yi. 3. See what Socratea reUtea of the origin of tlie uicianl bjmuu. 
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latter part of the distich, they were said I 

spoiise.«(A) 

Now if this were the ancient and primitive mode of chanting 
their hymoa, as indeed appears highly probable, the proximate cause 
will be easily explained, why po4.-ms of this kind are disposed in 
equal stnnzas, indeed in equal distichs, for the most part ; and why 
these distichs should in Mime measure consist of versiclea or paral- 
lelisms corresponding to each olher.^ And this mode of coroposi- 
n being admirably adapted to the musical modulation of that kind 
of poetry, which was most in use among them from the very begin- 
ning, and at the same time being perfectly agreeable to the genius 
and cadence of the language, easily extended itself into the other 
species of poetry, though not designed for the same purpose ; in fact, 
we find that it pervaded the whole of the poetry of the Hebrews ; 
insomuch that what was said of the heathen muses may still more 
strictly be applied to those of the Hebrews, — " they love alternate 
song." On this occasion also it may not be improper to remark, 
that the word n:^, which properly signitiea to answer, is used more 
generally to denote any song or poem ;"* whence we can only infer, 
either (hat the word has passed trom particular to general use, or 
that among the Hebrews almost every poem possesses a sort of re- 
sponsive form. 

Such appears to have been the origin and progress of that poeti- 
cal and artilicial conformation of the sentences, which we observe in 
the poetry of the Hebrews. That it prevailed no less in the pro- 
phetic poetry than in the lyric and didactic, to which it was, in the 
nature of things, most adapted, is evident from those very ancient 
specimens of poetical prophecy already quoted from the historical 
books ; and it only remains to shew, that it is no less observable in 
those which are contained in the volumes of the prophets themselves. 
In order the more clearly to evince tliis point, I shall endeavour to 
illustrate the Hebrew parallelism according to its different species. 
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aridnr il,equiv>J«at, or t'onlrasleil with it, in eease ; or gimilir to il in the form 
of gnoHnaticsl conatraetioii ; Uibbo 1 call pBrailel liaet ; and the words ot 
phntaea, ■newflring one lu another in the correaponding lines, poiallel lei-DU." 
LowTu's Prelim, Dis, to Isaiah. 
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first by enamples taken from those hooka commonly allowed to be 
poetical, and aflerwarda by correspoQdeot examples from the books 
of tlie prophets. 

The poetical conformation of the sentences, which has been so 
often alluded to as characteristic of the Hebrew poetry, consists 
chiefly in a certain equality, resemblance, or parallelism between the 
members of each period ; so that in two lines (or members of the 
same period) things for the most part shall answer to things, and 
words 10 words, as if fitted to each other by a kind of rule or meas- 






ure. This paralleli 

sometimes 

obscure ; it may how* 

The first species i 
Bentiment is repealed 
most frequent of all, and 
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great difficulty 
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;h variety and many gradai 
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the synonymous parallelism, when the same 

1 different, but equivalent terms. This is the 

ifren conducted with the utmost accura- 

tre very numerous, nor will there be any 

the choice of them : on this account I shall select 

t remarkable in other respects. 

' Cuui exiret Israel tx Aegypto, 
' Donius iBcobi e papulo boibaio : 
' Eral iiti luda in lanotam ditioDcm, 
' Iirael illiai imperinm. 
" Vidit muTB, Btfngit; 



"Mor 



! lUbBll 



" Quid libi, mare, quod Algeria, 
" lordanos, convenus fueris retro 
" MontEg, subsilueritiB ut BrieleB, 



" CoUeB 



It Glii o^ 



The prophetic 



' A conepsctu Domini ci 

' A Gonspeolu Dei Iicobi ! 

' Qui VDrtit rupem in stognutn gquiirum, 

' Polrjun in fonloni aqunfom,"" 

nuse is no less elegant and correct : 

" Surge, eflulge, nnm venit lui tiu; 
" El gloria lohovno super M oritur. 
" Ecce eniro tonebuB operienl K-rram ; 
" Et denaa caliga populoa : 

^' Et gloria GLiu auper le conspicua erit- 
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" Et inMdent gentei io luce tiu ; 
" Et regB» ID aplindoro ortus tui.'ll 

Observe also that famous prophecy concerning the huiniliatioa aod 
expiatory suSerings of the Messiah : 

■■ Quia credidii pracdicationi nottrac ; 

■' £1 hnchium lahovae euiaun palefaclum cbI f 

" Ajceadit coim carun ut surcoliu. 



a decor, ut a<ptcer< 



" El ut ■tirps e Wm 

" Nulk illi formn, nu 

" Neque erataspectUR eiu>, ut eum cupeiemni. 

" Cnntemptuii, neque lunpiiua inter vjroa habitus; 

•' Vir dolonun, et aegriludinem eipertUB ; 

" Et velulj qui ficiem a nobis alieconderBl, 

" ContemptUB, neqiie eum aestimaTinius. 

" Ccrto infirmilalBS noslrBs ipan pBrtulit ; 

" Et dolorm nostriM ipes sastinnit : 

" Noa tamen eum aeatimaninui plii^ affectum ; 

" Percuaaum divinitua, et afflicluin. 

ratua esl propter peccita noeUi 
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" Et p. 
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g et impoDili 



Isaiah is indeed excellent, but not unrivalled in this kind of compo- 
sition : there are abundant examples in the other prophets ; I shall, 
however, only add one from Hosea, which is ex<]uisiiely pathetic. 

" Quomodo dedam te, o Ephraim '. 

" Abdinam 1b, o Israel ' 

" Quomodo reddam to Admae ajmilam ; 

" Faciara le inatar Zeboimoniio 1 

" Inlus convertitur cor ineuin ; 

" SLmu] aealuant viaceia taea poenitentia. 

" Nan exequar ine meae fervarom ; 

" Non ilerum perdaiu Ephraim am : 

" Quia DsUB Bga aum, et non homo ; 

" Id medio lui aanctua, quanquaiu urbea non babito."!* (a) 

There is great variety in the form of the synonymoris parallelism, 
some instances of which are deserving of remark. The parallelism 
3 formed by the iteration of the former member, either in 

" MuliuiD oppugniTerunt me ab ndoleacentia mca, 
" Dicat nunc IiiraSl ; 

" Multum oppugnaverunt me ab adoleacentia mea, 
" Nod tameD mihi praevalaerunt."'S 



the whole o 
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" Agits, redeamua ad lehovun ; 
" C'am ipse iKersvil, et luiabil □<>■, 
" Sauciavit, gt noa curobil : 
" ViUu DOS reititaet poit bidunm, 
" Die tenio noi Buscitabit, 
" Et in coDBpectu eiiu viTemtu."'! 
In BtanzBs (if I may so call them) of five lines, the nature of which 
is nearly similar, the line that is not parallel is generally placed be- 
tween the two distiches i 

" Quemidtnodum rugit leo, 
" Et catulus leonlB super praedsm suain, 
" to quoin cogilur paslorum turbn ; 
piTcbit, 



■' Nai 









" Videbit Aacalnii, et Umebil ; 

" Et Gbzh, et vehementcr dolobil ; 

" Et Acciuon, quoaiam puduit ripcctatianiB suae : 

" Et peribit rex de Gaza, 

" Et Atcolon non hsbitabilur."*' 
Those which consiai of four lines generally form two regular dis- 
tichs ; but there is sometimes a peculiar artifice to he perceived in 
the distribution of the senteacea : 

" Da coolo proapicit lehova, 

" Cemit DpiDea filios bominia ; 

" De Bade domicilii aiii conlamptdtiir 

" Onuiea incolaa tel]iiria,"l'a 
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" £t DulluB est modud blub cunibiu."^] 
The following la perhaps a singular instance : ^ 

" Quie aicul lehovn Deua noiter? 
" Qui B]ti»iiiie hsbiUt, 
" Qui hiuniUime respicit, 

Here the two members of the latter line are to be referred severally 
to the two preceding lines ; as if it were : " Who is exalted to dwell 
in the heavens, and who bumbleih himself to inspect the things that 
are in the earth." 

The antilhetic parallelism is the next that I shall specify, when 
a thing is illustrated by its contrary being opposed to it. This is 
not confined to any particular form : for sentiments are opposed to 
sentiments, words to words, singulars to singulars, plurals to plurals, 
etc. of which the following are examples : 
" Fideles «unt plugne lunuilia ; 
" Bed inendocis o»cu!u (woris. 
" Anima witura proculcubil (avum ; 

nne aiaarum dulce eat. 
ilM, cum ei deunt omniB ; 



" Eat, qui dirttein ae limv 
" Qui piuperem ae (ingit, 
" Sipiena aibi videtur vir 
" Sed pauper pnidens euD 






the s; 



There is sometimes a contraposii 

such as occurs once in the above ; and as appears in the follow: 

" Nigra Bum, aed tamen piitchra, O Hiemsoly mi tides ; 

" Sicul tetibiria KedareiuiuiD, sicul aulnea Salomouia.''^* 

The last line here is also to be divided and separately applied to 
the preceding, " swarthy as the tents of Kedar ; comely as the pavil> 
ions of Solomon ;" so likewise in the enigma of Samson : 

" Ex edsci prodiit eduliom ; 

" Alque ei acri prodiil dulcedo."35 
This form of composition, indeed, agrees best with adages and 
acule sayings : it is therelbre very prevalent in the proverbs of Solo- 
mon, in some of which the principal force and elegance depend on 
the exactness of the antithesis. It is not however inconsistent with 
the superior kinds of Hebrew poetry ; for we meet with it in the 
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thankngiving ode of Hannsh, which is imitated in this particular, af 
welt as iD the general form of its composition, in tbu of the Virgio 



" Etfamelicii 
" Elisra Bterili 



eoDteniDtar ; 
I, iLocingontar robace : 
.1 operuD ■DBOi lount ; 
ire deainunt : 
pties pcperil ; 



'■ Deiicit in orcum, et eduril. 
" lehiTR itepaiipenl, et dttit ; 
" Depnmit, idemqua eTehit. "3* 

The iublimer poetry seldom indeed adopts this style. Isaiah, how- 
ever, by means of it, without departing from hia usual dignity, adds 
greatly to the sweetness ofhis composition in the following instances: 



" Fiuillo m 
■'A[ miKnti 
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" MomDntiiiea iracondis vulbun a te panlispor abdidi ; 

" At vempitcrns cleuicntia tui mlBerebor, ail lehova redemptor 






t.wdv 



" Ence Berri mt\ bibeut, sed vos altiotii : 

" Ecce scrvi mei laeUbuntur, aed vub pudora sufliimSdinini 

" Ecce BGnri mei caatiibant prut laetitia animi ; 

" Scd voa lamentAbliuiai |inD nn^re animi, 

" Et pru nicDtii cruuiatu eiulabilii. "^ 
There is a third species of parallelism, in which the sentenceg 
answer to each other, not by the iteration of Ihe same image or sen- 
timent, or the oppaiition of their contraries, but merely by the form 
of conatruction. To this, which may be called the Synthetic or Con- 
structive Parallclitim, may be referred all such as do not come with- 
in the two former classes : I shall however produce a few of Ihe most 
remarkable instani^es ; 

" Lai I eliovae Integra eat, 

" TeWiraoniiun lehovBC ver 

" Praecepla lahoyaerecla si 

" DiBcipUna lehovae purl, i 

" Reverentia lehovae caita. 

" Indicia Ishavae ipsa veritf 

" Deiidembiliora aunt auro, 

"Eldulcioramelle.ftvi.iti 




9X, BBpientiam pracitan 
int. cor cxhilarantia ; 
iculoa illuminuiB : 
est, per|Wtnn penlane ; 
w, iuala bquI pariter : 

et obrymplurimo; 

Iknlibiia.'M 



Compare Lnat i- 52, 53, 
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This kind of puallelism geaerally coasists ofversea somewhat long- 
er than uBuaJ, of which there are not wanting examples in the pro- 
phets: 

" Qaomodo ceasavit oppreiaor, ceoavit auri euctriz 1 

*' Fregit Jebova viigaiu iiuptoruni, Hceptrum domiluuitiQill I 

" Qui caedebat populns atrociler, plaga nunqilun lemlua ; 

" Qui iriLle dominubBlur geotibui, ptoSigalur nullo piohibenle, 

" Quieacit, tranqiiillii eat Istatellus ; arumpunt in caoluiu : 

" Etiam abietei laetoalur de te, cedii Libuii ; 

" Ei qao iacuisti, aon aocendit in noa eicisor. 

" Orcui propter le commoTetnr subluc, qI venienti eal obviam ; 

" EicilBt tibi defiinetot, onnsB piimoiea lerrae i 

" Surgere facit do aoUii luis omuai regea gentium. "<" 

Triplels aie frequently formed of this kind of parallelism : 

" Exundavarunl aquis nubes ; 

" Fragorom edidil aelber ; 

" Tom aaiptlae luaa diBCUTTerunl : 

" Vox tonitnu tui in tuibina ; 

" Illiuerunt orbi fulganj 

" Commota eat at intremuit le!luB."11 

" Eroaicul roa Israelii 

" Geminabit in morem lilii ; 

" E[ radices aget inatnr Libani. 

" Frocedent eius lurculi ; 

" Erilqae decua eiua inatar oleao ; 

*' Et [>duT ei, qualis Libano."*^ 

Frequently one line or member contains two sentimentB : 

" Tuniultuuitur genloa ; comntoventur regna^ 
>' Edit vocam <Doua) ; illica colliqueacit teUui. 
" Deaistile, atque avnoacita ma ease Deum 
" ETebai in genlibiui evahu in terra."^^ 

" Cum truiuibts aquu, ego tibi adero ; 
" Cum flumimi, Don te submergent : 
" Cum vades per ignem, non cremaberiB ; 
" Et flamma non te comburel."" 

There is a peculiar figure which is frequently made use of in this 
species of paraJleliam, and which seems altogether poetical : that is, 
when a definite number is put for an indefinite, principally, it should 
w^m, for the sake of the parallelism : for it sometimes happens, that 
the circumstances atlerwards enumerated do not accurately accord 
with the number specified i 

40 liai. 1 




That frequently repeated passage of Amos is well known 
" Propter tri« peccita Dumuci, 
" Et propter quntuor, oBm 

The variety in the form of this synthetic parallelism is very great, 
and the degrees of resemblance almost inlinite : so that sometimes 
the scheme of parallelism is very subtile and obscure, and must be 
developed by art and ability in distinguishing the different members 
of the sentences, and in distributing the points, rather than by de- 
pending upon the obvious construction. Hovv much this principle 
pervades the Hebrew poetry, and how difficult of explication it is, 
may in some degree be illustrated bj one example. This appears ta 
consist of a single line, if the sentiment only be considered : 

" Ego vcro inuiiu regem meum in Sione mnnle rooae sancut«tis."<fl 

But the genera] form and nature of the psalm requires that it should 
be divided into two parts or versiclcs ; as if it were, 

" Ego vero inanxi regem raeum ; 

'■ Inunxi euta in Siora tnoate mue nnctitotia." 
Which indeed the Masorites seem to have perceived in this oa well 
OS in other places.^* 

In this peculiar conformation, or parallelism of the sentences, I 
apprehend a considerable part of the Hebrew metre to consist ; 
though it is not improbable that some regard was also paid to the 
numbers and feet. But of this particular we have at present so little 
information, that it is utterly impossible to determine, whether it 
were modulated by the ear nione, or according to any settled or de- 
finite rules of prosody. Since however this, and other marks or ves- 
tiges, as it were, of the metrical art are alike extant in the writings 
of the prophets, and in the books which are commonly allowed to 
be poetical, I think there is sufGcient reason to rank them in the 
same class. 

Lcat I should seem to have attributed too much to this confbr- 

« Job v. 19. « Pa*r. liii. 13. " Amos j. 3, etc. «B p,,Lii ii. 6. 

« For thpy mark the word -S^q with tlie disUnetive icoeol Alhnach, by 
which they generally diitmguiah Uie metabets of the dietichs. Sm Fialk 
ivii,7. luii. 3. «iiii. H. cii. 8. cxvi. 1, 9, 13, 14, 15, IB, cmxvU. 2. 




mation of the sentences, aati to have rashly embraced an opinion 
not supported by sufficient authority. I shall beg leave to tjuote to 
you tlie opinion of Azarias, a Jewish Rabbi, not indeed a very au- 
cienl, but a very approved author.** " Without doubt," says he, 
" the sacred songs have certain measures and proportions, but these 
do not consist in the number of the syllables perfect or imperfect, 
according to the form of the modern verse ; but in the number of 
things, and of the parts of things ; that is, the subject and the pre- 
dicate, and their adjuncts, in every sentence and proposition. " 
(Which words of Azarias are, however, to be understood with some 
limitation ; nor are they to be literally interpreted according to their 
sense in logical treatises, for he proceeds,) " thus a phrase, con- 
taining two parts of a proposition, consists of two measures : add 
another containing four, and they become four measures : another 
again containing three parts of a proposition, consists of three meas- 
ures ; add to it another of the like, and you have six measures : for 
you arc not to number the words or syllables, but the sentences." 
For instance, " Thy right hand, O Jehovah ," according to Azarias, 
consists of tivo terms, or parts of a proposition ; to which is connec- 
ted, " is all glorious in power," consisting likewise of two terms; these 
joined together make a tetrameter. The following is constructed 
on a similar principle : 

" Deilrn tun, o lohova, confregit hMtem."Sl 

Thus in the following propositions there are three terms or measures, 
" DeBtillabil, ul pluvlu, doctrinn men ; fluot, ul roo, mea cirnliu .i^ 
And thus joined together they form an hexameter. In fact, 
what he has remarked here is neitlier groundless nor altogether just. 
For with respect to many passages, in which the distribution of the 
sentences is very unequal, and iu wtiich the propositions have but 
little correspondence with each other, a.? happens frequently in the 
psalms, we must have recourse to some other solution ; and when the 
sentences are most regular and correct, they cannot at all times be 
reduced to his rules. But although the present question does not de- 
pend upon this single point, no man, I think, who reads with atten- 
tion the poetic books, and especially what may be properly called 
the prophetic part of them, will entertain a doubt that it is of the ut- 
most importance to distinguish the system of the verses. 

M MuitJBU DiHcrl, ad Libnuji Com, p. 416. 
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But should all that has been remarked concerning the mem- 
bers and divisions of the sentences appear light and trifling to some 
persons, and utterly undeserving any labour or attention ; let them 
remember that nothing can be of greater avail to the proper un- 
derstanding of any writer, than a previous acquaintance with both 
his general character, and the peculiarities of his style and man- 
ner of writing : let them recollect that translators and commentap 
tors have fallen into errors upon no account more frequently, than 
for want of attention to this article ; and indeed, I scarcely know 
any subject which promises more copiously to reward the labour of 
such as are studious of sacred criticism, than this one in particu- 
lar.(c) 
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plwtii poelrjT— Tli» ehswelBi of iKii tpmien nf [nwlrj duduceil fiooi Iht tidnn mod ieilta _ 

IsC ntHlllV lIHlf-'An Eiimple of tba Irua (If I* at ftaphnie p»trT |H»tuciid fnini luiah, 
(ml HphiDwl : lias uoihsi rrans ths piopbsciei of Btlush trimliiuil inla hmua rsm. 

In the two last leciures I endeavoured to explain upon what rea- 
sons I was induced to class the predictions of the prophets among . 
the poetical productions of the Hebrews. I speak not of all, but 
the greater part of the prophetic wTilings : for there are among them 
parla which are not prophetic, and even among those which are, 
there are some passages nol poetical. I except, in the first place, 
those narrations plainly historical, relating to the facts which gave 
occasion to the prophecies, and which ^rve to introduce, lo explain, 
and illustrate them : some of this kind occur in Isaiah, and in Jere> 
miah many nioro. The whole of what is called the prophecy of Jo- 
nah is the hare recital of a fact, and contains nothing of poetry but 
the prayer of tlie prophet, which is an ode. Some oflhe prophecies 
themselves must also be excepted, which are indeed sublime and im- 
portant as to the matter, but not at all poetical as lo the style and 
metrical structure : of this kind many passages occur in Ezekiel ; 
who frequently appears more of the orator than the poet. The whole 
book of Daniel loo, being no more than a plain relation of facts part- 
ly past and partly future, must be excluded from the class of poetic- 
al prophecy. Much I confess of the parabolic imagery is introduced 
in that book, but the author introduces it as a prophet only; as 
Tisionary and allegorical symbols of objects and events, totally 
unlincttired with the true poetical colouring. The Jews, indeed, 
would refuse to Daniel even the character of a prophet, but 
the arguments under which they shelter this opinion are rery 
futile: for those points which they maintain, concerning the con- 
ditions, on which the gill of prophecy is imparted; lite differ- 
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ent gradfitions, and the discriminalion between ihe true prophecy 
inspiration ; are all trifling snd absurd, without any foun- 
dation in tlie nature of things, and totally diistitute of scriptural au- 
thority-'{A) They add, that Daniel was neither originally educated 
in the prophetic discipline and precepts, nor afterwards lived confor- 
mably to the manner of the prophets. I do not, however, compre- 
hend how this can diminish his claim to a divine niis-sion and inspi- 
it may possibly enable us, indeed, to assign a reason for the 
larity between the style of Daniel and that of the other proph- 
ets, and for its possessing so little of the diction and character of 
poetry, which the rest seem to have imbibed in common from the 
schools and discipline in which they were educated. (b) 

There occur, tnoreover, in the writings of the prophets, certain 
passages, which, although poetical, yel do not properly belong to 
this species of poeiry. I allude to some instances in Isuah, Hab- 
bakuk, and Ezekiel, which appear to constitute complete poems of 
different kinds, odes as well as elegies. These also being excepted, 
all the other predictions of the prophets (including such as are extant 
in the historical bonks, most of wliich have been occasionally quoted 
in the course of these lectures,) form awhole.and constitute that par- 
ticular species of poetry, which I distinguish by the appellation of 
prophetic. I shall now endeavour, in the first place', to offer to youi 
consideration such a description of this species of poetry, as may 
serve to distinguish it from the rest ; and afterwards to delineate 
the peculiar character of each of the prophets, as far as may be con- 
sistent wilh the object of these lectures. 

The genius of the prophetic poetry is to be explored by a due at- 
tention to the nature and design of prophecy itself The immedi-_. 
/ Htf design of all prophecy is to inform or amend those generations 
^ that precede the events predicted, and it is usually calculated either 
iC to excite their fears and apprehensions, or to afford them consola- 
lotion. The means which it employs for the accompliahmrnt of these 
effects, are a general amplification of the subject, whether it be <^ 
the menacing or consolatory kind, copious descriptions, diversified, 
pompous, and sublime ; in this also it necessarily avoids too great k 
degree of exactness, and too formal a display of the minuter circum- 
stances i rather employing a vague and general style of description, 
ej^ressive only of ihe nature and magnitude of the subject : for 
prophecy^ its \ery oalure implies some degree of obscurity, and is 

1 See Maihdk. More Neboc, ii. 45. 
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a]waj[33 as the apostle elegantly expresses it, " like a light glimmer- 
ing in a dark place, until the day dawn, and the day-star arise. "^ 
But there is also a further use and intention of prophecy, which re- 
gards those who live aflcr the prediction is accomplished, and that 
is, the demonstration and attestation which it affords of the dirine 
veracity : this evidently appears to demand a different form of enun' 
ciation ; for correct language, apt imagery, and an exact display of 
circumsloiiceH, are peculiarly adapted to this purpose. Since, how- 
ever, a very plain description would totally withdraw the veil of ob- 
scurity, a more sparing uae of this liberty of particularizing is fre- 
quently adequate to that purpose ; for the particular notification of 
one or two c ire u in stances, united with a general propriety in the 
imagery, the proper adaptation of which shall appear ailer the event, 
will afford an accumulation of evidence that cannot be withstood, as 
might be demonstrated in a number of instancea.^ The prophetic 
style, therefore, is chiefly constructed on the former principle ; that 
is, it commonly prefers a general mode of amplifying and elevating 
the subject, rarely and cautiously descending lo a circumstantial d^ 
lai>.(c) 

There is also another particular, which must not be omitted. 
Prophecy frequently takes iu, at a single glance, a variety of events, 
distinct both in nature and time, and pursues the extreme and prin- 
cipal design through all its different gradniions. From this cause 
also it principally employs general ideas, and expresses them by im- 
agery of established use and acceptation, for these are equally capa- 
ble of comprehending the general scope of the divine counsels, 
and of accompanying the particular progressions of circumstances, 
situations, and events ; they may be easily applied to the intermedi- 
ate relations and ends, but mii^t be more accurately weighed and 
proportioned to equal the magnitude and importance of the ultimate 
design, 

r"" 11" such be the genius of prophecy ; if it be chiefly employed in 
I describing only the exterior lineaments of events, and in depicting. 
'.aaA embellishing geoeul eSacm ; it will not be difficult to under- 
C Btand with bow miichadvantage it may make use of the assistance 
V^and ministration of (poetry, and in particular of the parabolic style ; 
the nature of which, as I have already copiously stated, is to afford 
an abundance and variety of imagery of established use and accep- 
tation, from which every subject may receive the most ample and 
"apTt'-il.^^ ^ 
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the moat proper embellishments. Hence too we may eitsily cdleet 
the peculiar character of the poetry. 

This species of poetry ia more ornamented, more splendid, and 
e flond^ than any other. It abounds more in imagery, at least 
in that species of imagery which, in the parabolic style, is of com- 
mon and established acceptation, and which, by means of a settled 
Analogy always preserved, is transferred from certain and definite ob- 

•' jects to express indefinite and general ideas. Of all the images 
proper to the parabolic style, it most frecjuently introduces those 
which are taken from natural objects and from sacred history : it 
abounds most in metaphors, allegories, comparisons, and even in 
copious and diffuse descriptions. It possesses all that genuine en- 

[^usiasm, which is the natural attendani on inspiration ; it excels 
in the brightness of imagination and in clearness and energy of dic- 
tion, and consequently rises to an uncommon gitch of sublimity : 
hence also it often is eery happy in the expression and delineation of 
the passions, though more commonly employed in the exciting of 
Ihem ; this indeed is ils immediate object, over this it presides as 
its peculiar province. 

In respect to the order, di.sposition, and symmetry of a perfect 
poem of the prophetic kind, I do not know of any certain definition, 
which will admit of general application. Naturally free, and ortoO 
ardent a spirit to be copfined by rule, it is usually guided by the 
nature of tjie subject ouly, and the impulse of divine inspiration. 
I There are not wanting, it is true, instances of great elegance and* 
perfection in these particulars. Among the shorter prophecies I 
need only mention those of Balaam, each of which is possessed ofi 

■T certain accuracy of arrangement and symmetry offiirm ; they open 
with an elegant exordium, they proceed with a methodical contino- 
■tion of the subject, and are wound up with a full and graceful can* 
elusion. There are many similar instances in the books of the 
prophets, and particularly in Isaiah, which desferre the highest com- 
mendation, and may with propriety be clB.<oed with the most perfect 
and regular specimens of poetry. I shall select for your considersr 
tion one example from that most accomplished writer, which ia em- 
bellished with all the most striking ornaments of poetry : from this 
instance I shall not only demonstrate with what accuracy the pro- 
phetic Muse sometimes preserves the proper order and arrangement 
of the parts and circumManc«s ; but I shall be enabled, at 
lime, \a illuauale most of tliese positions, which 1 have now laid 
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down, concerning the nature and genius or prophetic poetry. Such 
an illustration will probably be not unnecessary ; since it is to be ap- 
prehended, that what haa been remarked only in general terms upon 
so Bubtite and difficult a suhjccl, may, without the aid of example, 
appear not a. little perplexed and obscure. 

The thirty-rourth and thirty-fifth chapters of Isaiah contain a re- 
markable prophecy. It is a simple, regular, and perfect poem, con- 
sisting of two parts according to the riature of the subject, which, 
as to its general properties, is explained with the utmost perspicuity. 
The lirst part of the prophecy contains a denunciation of extraordi- 
nary punishment, indeed nothing short of total destruction against 
the enemies of the church ofGod ; and afterwards, in consequence 
of this event, a full and complete restoration is promised to the 
church itself The prophet introduces the subject by a magnificent 
exordium, invoking universal nature to the observation of these 
events, in which the whole world should seem to be interested : 

" AcFedite, gantoa, ad uudienduni ; 
" Et popali, animuin sdvetlile ; 

" Orbis, el omniB ainB propB^."* 

He then publishes the decree of Jerotah concerning the extirpa- 
tion of all those nations against whom " his wrath is kindled :" and 
he amplifies this act of vengeance and destruction by an admirable 
selection of splendid tunagery, all of which is of the same kind with 
that which is made use of by the prophets upon similar occasions ; 
the nature of which is to exaggerate the force, the ma^itude, atroci- 
ty, and importance of the impending visitation ; whilst nothing de- 
terminate is specified concerning the manner, the time, the place, 
or other minute circnmwtences. He first exhibits that truly martial 
picture of slaughter and destruction after a victory : 

" Occlai eorani prniicientur ; 

" Ei cadaiFribiu iisceadel RMtor ; 

" Mont«g<]ue dotuid siuiguiae colUquaicetiI."S 

He takes a bolder flight, and illustrates his description by imagery 
borrowed from the Mosaic chaos (which is a common source of fig- 
urative language on these occasions, and is appropriated to the ex- 
pression of the doWnfal of nations ;) ajid, as if he were displaying 
the total subversion of the universe itself: 

" Et contabescat omnia coelor 




" Vlque in 
A difierent image is iinniediatcty introduced ; a Bolemn sacrifice is 
celebrated, and an uDComiuoti number of victims is displayed : 
■i himself lakea a part in this magnificent scene, and eiery 
a brought directly before our eyes : 
■ " Nam inobriatiu bbI in coolia gladini 
" EccD in Idunlieuii descendel, 
" In popatum a me iuulae inlemeciani devotnin. 
" GlikdiuB lobovae BstiutuB e>t sanguine, 
" Pingdefuitui ulipe ; 
" SuDguine ngnorom et hireonm), 
'* Adipe ex renibui arietum : 
" Siquidem iDhavaa Escrificium est Botsrae, 
" Et ingona mac [alio in terrn Idumaaorura.'"' 

The goats, the rams, the bulls, the flocks, and other animals, whicb 
arc mcntionisd in this passage and those which follow, are common* 
ly used by ilie prophets to denote the haughty, ferocious, and inso- 
lent tyrants and chicis of those nations, whicb were inimical to 
God. On the i^ame principle we may explain the allusion to Botzra 
and Idumea, a city and nation in the highest degree obnoxious to 
the people of God. These, however, the prophecy seems only slight- 
ly or cursorily to glance at : the phraseology is indeed of that kind 
which expresses generals by particulars ; or consiata, as I formerly 
remarked, of a figure taken from a determinate and definite object, 
and by analogy applied in a more extensive sense ; in which respect 
the very words which ate made use of, have in this place a pecniiar 
form and propriety." But the same circumstance is again described 
by a succession of new and splendid images borrowed from the o' 
throw of Sodom, which, as was formerly demonstrated, may be ter- 
med one of the common-places of the inspired poets : 

" AgiCnr snim dim ultionja lehovu -, 

" Annua poenariun sumnDdaruni Siotiie vindici : 

" Et vertpntur torrentes eJUB in piceiu, 

" Pulviique eiua in eulpbur ; 

in ardentani picem lots redjgolur ; 

" Moelea diesque ine^itinctii ardebit; 

" FnniuB eiuB in aclernum oeccndEt : 




" In perpetuM) aeUtes jacebil deseits', 
" Pel inGnila raecula nemo earn parsgrabit."<> 
Lastly, the same event is pretiguied under the image of a vast and 
aolitary desert, to which, according to the divine decree, that region 
is devoted.^" This description the prophet afterwards improves, di- 
versifies, and enlarges, by the addition of several important circum- 
stances, all which, however, have a certain analogy or conneiLion 
with each other. 

The other part of the poem is constructed tipon similar principles, 
&nd exhibits a beautiful contrast to the preceding scene. The im- 
agery possesses every possible advantage of ornament and variety ; 
it is, like tlie former, altogether of a general kind, and of extensive 
npplicaiioD ; but the meaning is plain and perspicuous. Many of 
the preceding images are taken from the sacred history ; the follow- 
ing are almost entirely from tlie objects of nature : 

" Lael&tiuntur deserta et mcullaj 

" Et exiiltabil Holiludo el flurebil, ut ron . 

" Eiimie florebit et aiallabit; 

" Eliun cum jubilatione et contu : 

" Dsbitur ei Libani gtoriaj 

" Decor Camieli et Baronia: 

" Hi viJobunt gloriam lehovae > 



I formerly remarked the extensive application of Lebanon and Car- 
mcl in a figurative sen»e, and that they are sometimes expressive 
even of the divine glory and majesty." The cultivation and water- 
ing of a barren and rocky soil is so frequently, I might say invaria- 
bly, in the parabolic style, employed to denote the divine grace and 
spiritual endowments, that there is no necesstly for any further ex- 
planation of this symbol ; nor is the succeeding imagery, which, 
according to a similar analogy, seems to illustrate the same event, 
less clear and perspicuous. 

To him who allontively reads and considers the whole poem, 
the order and arrangement of the subject will be more fully apparent. 
The passages which I have noted will, however, 1 apprehend, be 
sufficient to demonslrate the species of imagery, the style, and col- 
ours most congenial lo the prophetic Muse ; they will also, I flatter 
myself, be sufficient in some measure to explain the manner in 
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which she contrives to display, in the strongest colours, the general 
nature, magnitude, and importance of events ; and at the same time 
to leave the particular situations, the intermctliate gradations, and 
all the minuter circumstances, concealed onder the bold and promi- 
nent features of the description, till the accomplishment of the pre- 
diction. There arc indeed one or two passages in this prophecy, 
which would serve to illustrate this position ;^^ in the rest the cir- 
cumstances and progress of the particular events are not yet unfold- 
ed ; for this prophecy is evidently one of those which are not yet 
completely fulfilled, and of which the greater part at least is yet dfr 
posited in the secret counsels of the Most High.(D) 

That I may not, however, conclude this lecture without exhibit- 
ing the form of some prophetic poem complete in all parts, I have 
selected for this purpose one of the prophecies of Balaam, which I 
BO lately mentioned, and which in Ihc course of these lectures have 
more than once deservedly attracted our attention : for indeed I do 
not know that the whole scope of the Hebrew poetry contains any 
thing more exquisite or perfect. This, which is at present under 
our consideraiion, abounds in gay and splendid imagery copied im- 
mediately from the tablet of nature ; and is chiefly conspicuous for 
the glowing elegance of the style, and the form and diversify of the 
figures. Though every attempt to display the beauties of the He- 
brew imagery in the poetry of another language, must fall greatly 
short of the liesign, it will yet give a liitle variety lo our studies, to 
intersperse them occasionally with modern verse. On these occa- 
sions, as indeed on every other, 1 must rely upon the candour of this 
audience to accept in good part the willing tribute of my feint en- 
deavours.'* 

Tuii, Iacob«. quantiu eat castris dccoi '. 
Tuiaqna mgaia Israel ! 

Vt rigun vaJliB rertilcm puidens Binum ; 
Horti ut BEatentefl rivulia ; 

SacriB Edenae coeti ut in iflvia virent, 
Cedriqne pmptpr flumina. 

Illi nda nrnlo Tore alillant gormina, 
FoetUBque a) ant iu^a aquae. 

Sancti naqup drift promoTebil iinperi 
Rex uaqUE victor hfwtiuin. 

nium aubacla duxit ab Nilo DeuB, 
NovAB Buperbum virihuB, 

" See Chap. «iit, 4, 5, C, a » Se 
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remotit liber in ingit orjx 

Fert ceba coelo coniiia. 
Vonbit hostet ; onaftuig^t; irritas 

Lacenbit bastM dentibus. 
Vt leo, recumbit ; at leaena, decubat ; 

Quit audemt laceaaere ? 
Quae qnisqoe tibi precabitur, ferat bona 

Mala <iaae preeabilori Ival ! 



'0 



LECTURE XXI. 



TBE FECrLlAR CHAnACTER. OP EACH OF THE PROPHETS. 







" The prophets have each their peculiar character," says Jerome, 
speaking of the tweire minor prophets.' The same however might 
more properly be affirmed with respect to the three greater : for 
Isaiiih is extremely different from Jeremiah ; nor la it easy to con- 
ceive any composition of the same denomination more disaimilar to 
both of them than (he l>ook of Ezekiel. 

laaiah, the lirst of the prophets, both in order and dignity, a.- 
bounds in such transcendant excellencies, that he may be prt^rly 
said lo afford ihe most perfect model of the prophetic poetry. He 
is at once elegant and sublime, Circible and ornamented ; he unites 
energy with copiousness, and dignity with variety. In hia senti- 
ments there is uncommon elevation and majesty ; in his imagery 
the utmost propriety, elegance, dignity, and diversity ; in bis lan- 
guage uncommon beauty and energy ; and, notwithstanding the ob- 
scurity of his subjects, a surprising degree of clearness and simplici- 
ty. To these we may add, there is such sweetness in the poetical 
composition of his sentences, whether it proceed from art or genius, 
that if the Hebrew poetry at present is possessed of any remains (J 
its native grace and harmony, we shall chiefly find them in the wriu I 
ings of Isaiah : so that the saying of Ezekiel may most justly be ^ i 
plied to this prophet : 

" Tu omnibus aumeria abaolutum ei cxemplur, 

" Plenus snpientia, et perftctUB pulchntudinp."3 

Isaiah greatly excels too in all the graces of method, order, CMinex* 1 
ion, and arrangement : though in asserting this we must not forget I 
the nature of the prophetic impulse, which bears away the m 
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with irresistible violeace, and frequently in rapid ti 
Dear to remote objects, from humun to divine : we must also be care- 
ful in remarkiag the limits of particular prediclion!), since, as they ore 
now extant, they are ofteu improperly connected, without any loarka 
of discrimi nation, which injudicious arrangement, on some occasions, 
creates almost insuperable difficulties, I lately produced a speci- 
men from this prophet of a complete poem disposed iu the most per- 
spicuous order ; aud in the former part of this volume many instances 
may be found whert? the particular predictions are distinctly marked. 
The latter part, which 1 suppose to commence at the fortieth chap- 
ter, IB perhaps the moat elegant specimen remaining of inspired com- 
position, and yet in this respect is attended with considerable diffi- 
culty. It is, in fact, a body or collection of diflferent prophecies, 
nearly allied to each other as to the subject, which, for that reason, 
having a sort of connexion, are not to be separated but with the ut- 
most difficulty. The general subject is the restoration of the church. 
Its deliverance fr»m captivity ; the destruction of idolatry ; the vin- 
dication of the divine power and truth ; the consolation of the Israel- 
ites, the divine invitation which is extended to them, their incredu- 
lity, impiety, and rejection ; the calling in of the Gentiles ; the res- 
toration of the chosen people ; the glory and felicity of the church 
in its perfect state ; and the ultimate destruction of the wicked, ara 
all set forth with a sufficient respect to order and method. If we 
read these passages with attention, and duly regard the nature and 
genius of the mystical allegory, as explained in the eleventh Lecture; 
at the same time remembering, that all these points have been fre- 
quently touched upon in other prophecies proinutged at different 
times, we shall neither find any iregularity in the arrangement of 
the whole, nor any want of order and connexion as to matter or 
sentiment in the ditfcreni parts. I must add, that I esteem the 
whole book of Isaiah to be poetical, a few pasgaseH excepted, which, 
if brought together, would not at most exceed the bulk of five or six 
chapters. 

Jeremiah, though deficient neither in elegance nor sublimity, must 
give place in both to Isaiah. Jerome^ seems to olijecl against liiia 
a sort of rusticity of language, no vestige of which, I must however 
confess, I have been able to discover. His sentiments, it is true, are 
not always the most elevated, nor are his periods always neat and 
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compacl : but these &ie feults common to those writers, whose prino- 
pal aim is to excite the gentler alTectionB, and to call forth the tear 
of sympathy or sorrow. This observation is very atrongly exemplifi- 
ed in the Lamentations, where theae are the prevailing passions ; it is 
however (re<|uently instanced in the prophecies of this author, and 
most of all in the beginning of the book,* which is chiefly poetical. 
The middle of it is almost entirely historical. The latter part, again, 
consisting of the six last chapters, is altogether poetical ;^ it contains 
several different predictions, which are distinctly marked, and in 
these ihe prophet approaches very near the sublimity of Isaiah. 
On ihe whole, however, I can carcely pronounce above half the book 
of Jeremiah poetical. (a) 

Ezekiel is much inferior to Jeremiah in elegance ; in sublimiQr 
he is not even excelled by isaiah : but his sublimity is of a totally di(^ 
ferent kind. He is deep, vehement, tragical ; the only sensation he 
affects to excite, is the terrible : his sentiments are elevated, fervid, 
full of fire, indignant ; his imagery is crowded, magnificent, terrific, 
sometimes almost to disgust ; his language is pompous, solemn, 
austere, rough, and at times unpolished : he employs frequent 
repetitions, not for the sake of grace or elegance, but from the ve- 
hemence of passion and indignation. Whatever subject he treats 
of, that he sedulously pursues, from that he rarely departs, but 
cleaves as it were to it ; whence the connexion is in general evi- 
dent and well preserved. In many respects he is perhaps excel- 
led by the other prophets : but in that species of composition to 
which he seems by nature adapted, the forcible, the impetuous, the 
great and solemn, not one of the sacred writers is superior to him. 
His diction is sufficiently perspicuous, all his obscurity consists in 
the nature of the subject. Visions (as for instance, among others, 
those of Hosca, Amos, and Jeremiah) are necessarily dark and con- 
fused. The greater part of Ezckiel, towards the middle of the 
book especially, is poetical, whether we regard ihe matter or the 
diction. His periods, however, are frequently so rude and incon^ 
pact, that 1 am oflen at a loss how to pronounce concerning his per- 
Ibrmance in this reBpcct,(B) 

Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, as far as relates to style, majr be 



* Bee the whole of chap. ix. chap. liv. 17, etc. xx. ]4— 18. 
AChftp. ilvi,— li. to ver, 511. chap. lii. propeil; belong! to the 
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Bajd lo hold the same rank among the Hebrews, as Homer, t 
des, and ,/Eschylus among the Greeks. 

Hosea is ihe first in order of the minor prophets, and is, perhapi, 
Jonah excepted, the moat ancient of them all. His style exhibits 
the appearance of very remote antiquity ; it ia pointed, energetic, 
tnd concise. It bears a distinguished mark of poeiical composition, 
in that pristine brevity and condensation, which is observable in the 
sentences, and which later writers have in some measure neglect- 
ed. This peculiarity has not escaped the observation of Jerome : 
" He is aUogellier," says be, speaking of this prophet, " laconic and 
sententious.^ But this very circumntance, which anciently was sup- 
posed, no doubt, to impart uncommon force and elegance, in the 
present ruinous state of the Hebrew Uterature, is productive of ao 
' much obscarity, that although the general subject of this writer be 
eufGciently obvious, he is the most difficult and jierplexed of all the 
prophets. There is, however, another reason for the obscurity iiF I 
his style : Hosea prophesied during the reigns of the four kings of ' 
Judah, Uzziah, Jotham, Abaz, and Hezckiah ; the duration of hia ' 
ministry, therefore, in whatever manner we caJculate, must include 
a very considerable space of time ; we have now only a small voluma 
of his remaining, which, it seems, contains his principal prophecies; 
■nd these are extant in a continued series, with no marks of distinc- 
tion as to the times in which they were published, or the subjects 
of which they treat. There is therefore no cause to wonder, if in 
perusing the prophecies of Hosea, we sometimes find ourselves in s 
similar predicament with those who consulted tlie scattered leaves 
of the Sibyf. 

The style of Joel is essentially different from that of Hosea ; but 
the general character of his diction, though of a different kind, is 
not less poetical. He is elegant, perspicuous, copious, and fluent; 
be is aJso sublime, animated, and energetic. In the first and sec- 
ond chapters he displays Ihe fiiU force of the prophetic poetry, and 
shows how naturally it inclines to the use of metaphors, allegories, 
snd comparisons. Nor is the connexion of the matter less clear and 
evident, than the complexion of the style ; this is exemplified in the 
display of the impending evils, which gave rise to the prophecy ; the 
exhortation to repentance ; the promises of happiness and success, 
both terrestrial and eternal, to those who become truly penitent ; the 
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of the Israelites ; aad the ven?oaDce to be taken of their 
adversaries. Bui wliile we allow this jusi commendation to hia per- 
spicuity both in language aud arrangement, we must not deny thU 
there is sometimes great obscurity observable in his subject, and 
particularly in the latter part of the prophecy. 

Jerome calls Amos " rude in speech, but not in knowleda;e ;" 
applying lo him what St. Paul modestly profe.sces of himself Many 
have followed the authority of Jerome, in speaking of this prophet, 
as if he were indeed quite rude, ineloquent, and destitute of all the 
embellishments of composition. The matter is, however, far other- 
wise. Let any person who has candour and perspicacity enough lo 
judge, not from the man but from his writings, open the volume of 
his predictions, and he will, I think, agree with me, that our shep- 
herd " is not a whit behind the very chief of the prophets."* He 
wilt agree, that as in sublimity and magnificence he is almost equal 
to the greatest, so in splendour of diction, and elegance of expre»- 
sion he is scarcely inferior to any. The same celestial Spirit indeed 
actuated Isaiah and Daniel in the court, and Amos in the sheep- 
folds ; constantly selecting such interpreters of the divine will as 
were best adapted to the occasion, and mmeiimes " from the mouth 
of babes and sucklings perfecting praise :" occasionally employing 
the natural eloquence of aome, and occasionally making others elo- 
quent: 

The style of Micah is for the most part close, forcible, pointed, 
and (^cise ; sometimes approaching the obscurity of Hosea ; in 
1 many parte animated and sublime, an<l in general truly poetical. 

None of the minor prophets, however, seem to equal Nahum in 
boldness, ardour, and sublimity. His prophecy too forms a regular 
and perfect poem; the exordium is not merely magnificent, it is 
truly majestic ; the preparation for ihe destruction of Nineveh, and 
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most vivid colours, and are bold and lumii 
gree. 

The style of Habakkuk is also poetical 
which indeed may be accounted among the 

of that class. (c) The tike remark will also apply to Zeptianiah 
but tltere is nothing very striking or uncommon either in the ar- 
rangement of his matter or the complexion of his style. 
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Of Obadiah there \a little to be said ; the only specimen of his 
genius extant being very short, and the greater part of it included in 
one of the prophecies of Jeremiah.' Jonah and Daniel, 1 have al- 
ready considered as mere historical commentaries. 

Haggai, Zechariah, and MaJachi, are the only remaining prophets. 
The first of these altogether prosaic, as well as the greater part of 
the second ; towards the conclusion of the prophecy there are some 
poetical passages, and those highly ornamented ; they are also per- 
spicuous, considering they are the production of the most obscure 
of all the prophetic writers.'" The last of the prophetical books, 
that of Malachi, is written in a kind of middle style, which seems to 
indicate that the Hebrew poetry, from the time of the Babylonish 
eaptiviiy, was in a declining state, and being past its prime and vig- 
our, was ihen fast verging towards the debility of age. 

Thus far 1 have thought proper to deliver my sentiments, ae 
distinctly as I was able, concerning the writings of the prophets, and 
tliose parts which are to be accounted poetical or otherwise. Thia 
I did with a view of clearly explaining ray conjecture {for I dare 
not dignify it with any higher appellation) concerning the prophetic 
poetry. A conjecture, which, though I will confess it is not wiih- 
oui iU diflicullies, and which must, aHer all, depend in some degree 
npon opinion, yet 1 flatter myself, you will concur with me in admit- 
ting not to be utterly destitute of foundation. 

I should now, according to the nature of my plan, proceed to 
gpeak of the prophetic poetry of the Greeks, if indeed any thing had 
been transmitted to us, even from their most celebrated oracles, de- 
serving, I will not say, to he compared with the sacred prophets, 
but even to be mentioned at all. The fact is, there is no such poem 
now extant, nor do I believe there ever was one of that kind among 
the Greeks : a few verses there are indeed remaining, and those not 
above mediocrity ; for the Pythian Apollo, if we may credit the 
Greeks themselves, was not always upon the best terms with the 
Muses. It appears, therefore, that he did not fail to excite the ridi- 
cule of sensible persons, not only for his ambiguous and enigmatical 
divinalions, but for ignorance in the art of versification : nay, even 
the rude and superstitious, who gave him the amplest credit for the 
veracity of his predictions, could not help confessing, thai he was a 
very indifferent poet, (d) 

9 Coinpin,' Ob. 1—9. with Jia. xlLr. 14, 15, IG, 7, 9, l(J. 
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AmoQg the literature of the Romans, however, there is extant 
a much celebrated, anil indeed admirable poem of this kind, no len 
remarkable for the elegance and perspicuity of the style, than far 
the obscurity and darkness of the subject : I speak of the fourth Ec- 
logue of Virgil, which it would be inexcusable to pass unnoticed in 
this place, since from the lirst ageti of Christianity an opinion has 
prevailed, that this pocra bore some remote relation to those genu- 
i of prophecy, which have been the subject of this Leo 
ture, and indeed that the substance of it was originally derived from 
some sacred fountain. The manner in which this could happen, 
rt confess, is not very easj to be explained : whether to account 
for the fact we have recourse to the ancient Greek translation of 
the Scriptures, the publication of which was certainly many years 
anterior lo the Roman poet ; or whether we suppose that the author 
might apply to those translations, which were made from the sacred 
writings by some Hellenistic Jews, and which were handed about 
as the prophecies of the Sibyls.^' However this may have been, 
there are so many, and so manifest indications of the &ct in the 
poem itself, tliat no person who reads it attentively can retain a doubt 
upon this head. The sentiments, the imagery, even the language 
itself has so direct an agreement with the sacred prophets; the sub- 
ject has so much of intrinsic sublimity and magnificence ; and on 
the other hand it is enlivened with so much boldness and spirit, is 
indeed so free and elevated, that considering it as the production of 
the chastest and most reserved of all the later poets, there is some- 
thing altogether mysterious in the fact, unless we suppose that he 
deduced his materials from some higher source than his own genius. 
Though the subject has engaged the attention of some of the first 
literary characters in the world, the motive, the scheme, the inten- 
tion of the poet still remains, and I fear ever will remain, undetelop- 
ed. The history and state of the Roman commonwealth at the time 
point out no circumstance or character, which appears to bear a suf- 
ficient relation to the subject, or which could aiford room for such 
great and magnificent predictions. This I will freely confess, that 
the more I have contemplated this extraordinary production in this 
point of view, the less able I have felt myself to comprehend it. 
There is such a splendour of style, such an elegance in the versifi- 
cation, as deceives us at first respecting the obscurity of the matter. 

II See Bisho|> Ci[indi.eb'9 Vindication of tha CliriBlian Religion, cliap, i. 
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But OD a nearer inspection of each particular, on a thorough exami- 
nation of the nature and ihe force of the imagery and diction, st> 
many things occur totally different from the general fashion of the 
Roman authors, so altogether foreign to tlie conceptiona of the peO' 
pie of that age and nation, that it is not easy to believe it waa per> 
feclly understood even on its tirst publication. But when a foreign 
interpretation, suggested by the writings of the Hebrews, (the full 
force and importance of which it is imposaible the poet himself could 
have comprehended) serves to unravel the difliculties, and to enlight- 
en all the obscurities of this extraordinary poem : when I consider 
this, I own I am at a loss at what point to stop the licentiousness of 
conjecture upon this subject : and indeed what imagination occa- 
sionally suggests, I dare scarcely express, (e) I will only say, iha 
fact has something in it so extraordinary, so miraculous to ray t»n- 
ceplions, that I am sometimes half inclined to fancy, that what 
Socrates, in the lo of Plato, says (probably in his usual tone of irony) 
of poets in general, might have actually come to pass : " Hence," 
says the philosopher, " the god, having by possessing their minds 
deprived them of their natural reason, makes use of them, as well 
as of the prophets and diviners, as his ministers, to the end, that we 
who hear them should understand, that matters of s6 great impor- 
tance are not uttered by men in their sober sen.'^s, but thai it is the 
god himself who uttera them, and addresses us by their mouths." 
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That poetry is indebted for its origin to the more vehement af- 
fections of the human mind, hSs been, I apprehend, very clearly 
evinced. The distribution of it into its different species is not, 
however, exactly regulated by the nature and order of the pasEions ; 
though I think this is a circumstance which ought not entirely to be 
disregarded. There are, indeed, some species of poetry which ad- 
mil of every passion, such as the lyric ; and there are some which 
scarcely admit of any, such as the didactic : there are others, how- 
ever, which are peculiarly adapted to particular passions, tragedy 
for instance ; and we have already had occasion to explain the na- 
ture of the passions which are congenial to the prophetic Muse. 
There is a distinct species of poetry, which is appropriated solely to 
one particular passion ; and, what is worth remarking, we have nev- 
er known a people, who might be said to have made any profici 
in poetry, who had not a peculiar form of poem, invented purposely 
for the expression of sorrow, and appropriated wholly to plaii 
flubjects. This species of poem the Greeks, and most nations after 
them, distinguish by the name of Elegy : the Hebrews call it TK'^p^ 
or ""ns both which are signiAcant of sorrow, or lamentation. 

The genius and origin of this poem among the Hebrews may be 
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clearly traced into their manner of celebrating their funeral 
It may indeed more properly be termed the dictate of nature tliaa 
of custom, to follow to the grave the remains of a friend 
and lamentation. The ancient Hebrews were not ashamed of 
obeying the voice of nature on this occasion, and of liberally pour- 
ing forth the etTitsions of a bleeding heart. The language of 
grief is simple and unaRected ; it consists of a plaintive, intermitted, 
concise form of expression, if indeed a simple exclamation of sor- 
row may deserve such an appellation. 

" O fnther 1 O mj coilatrj ! O bouM of Priam!"! 
^claims Andromache in the tragedy : nor less pathetic is the com- 
plaint of the tender father in the sacred history, on the loss of his 
beloved though disobedient son : " O my sou Absalom ! O Absalom, 
my son, my son !"" There will not, therefore, be occasion for any 
laboured disquisition concerning that kind of solemn dirge which 
was used at ilinerals ; but sin':e the sacred writers afford many ex- 
amples to this purpose, I sliall select one or two. The prophet of 
Bethlehem brought the corpse of the man of God, who waa slain bj 
the lion, back to the city, that he might mourn over him and burj 
him. He placed liim in his own sepulchre, and they wept over him, 
iaying, " Alas, my brother !"^ So in Jeremiah, Jehovah declares 
of Joachim, the son of Josiah, king of Judah : 

'' Non lugebunt eum, Ah mi fratir ! vel ah samr I 
" Non lugebuut eain, Eheu, domine I eheu viri mnieBUii !"* 
These and similar exclamations were sufficient for the simple expres- 
sion of natural and unnlTected sorrow. But wayward grief is fre- 
quently desirous of a more complete and OF<tentatious display of its 
feelings ; it studies not only its own alleviation, by publishing its un- 
easiness, but endeavours to incite and allure others into a society iti 
affliction. Thus when Abncr fell a sacrifice to tlie treachery of J(^ 
lb, Ifevid not being privy to the action, and in truili extremely at 
Sicted on account of it; yet, from the difficulty of hia situation, and 
the inf int state of his authority, not daring to punish the murderer, 
he fiilfils his duty both to himself and to the deceased in the eyes of 
the people, by attending the funeral in the character of chief mour- 
ner; " and he lifted up his voice and wept at the sepulchre, and all 
the people wept with liim ;" and then, by the united aid of poetry 

1 Cicero, Tuac. Qusit. lib. iU. ■ Sm. xix. 4. 
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and muaic, he further stimulates their afBiclion : " and (he king k> 
■Dented Abner, and said: 

" An peril Aboenuificoleriti more nocfntieciuo .' 

" An reiu Infiuni criminK inoiie luit ? 
" A( tibi Don forUH violuunt rincla [uBrtoa, 

" PreHJtTe indignos duni cUenn pedes : 
" Heu^ »eciirodo!i,et dicti" confiae malonim ! 

" Frsude el mentito csptua nniore p«iu 1" 

" and again uJI the people wept over him."* 

Thus, a certain ostentatious zeal, which frequentif accompanies 
teaJ sorrow, is apt to persuade men, that it is impossible to pay too 
much re£^>ect to the memory ofdeparted friends ; that intemperunce of 
passion too, which is aJways observable in these cases, self-indulgent 
to excess, and is more inclined to irritate than to soothe ; in a word, 
opinion or fashion, which governs and misleads the bulk of mankind, 
easily persuades them that it is an indispensable duty incumbent upon 
the living to afflict themselves for the sake of the dead. Each of 
these causes has contributed to establish that custom, which prevail- 
ed in Palestine, in Phrygia, and afterwards among the Greeks and 
Romans, of engaging mercenary mourners to weep at their fune- 
rals.^ This office generally fell to the lot of the women, either be- 
cause it was supposed more c ingenial to the general imbecility of 
the female mind, or because, from the flexilulily and softness of iheir 
nature, and from their tender and plaintive tone of voice, they were 
supposed more capable of working upon the aflections. After ths 
custom was once established, we ftnd no scarcity of these profession- 
al mourners, well accomplished in oil the discipline of lamentation 
and woe, and with tears always at command for a reasonable stipend. 
As in all other arts, so in this, perfection consisted in the exact imi- 
tation of nature. The funeral dirges were therefore composed in 
general upon the model of those complainis which flow naturally and 
spontaneously from the afflicted heart : the sentences were abrupt, 
mournful, pathetic, simple, and unembellished ; on one account, in- 
deed, more elaborate and artificial, because they consisted of verse, 
and were chanted to music' 

a 3 Sin. iii, 33,34. 

See Jos. 8cu.l<)ER, Conjectanea in Vairanem de Ling. Lat. p. 76. Edit. 
R. Steph. 
' Sm Matt. ix. 33, and LaoHTFOOT, Exercitat. Hebr. and Talmud, i 
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Miuiy vestiges of tins custom are found in tlie writings of the 
prophets : for the predictions of caJainity impending over states and 
empires are olien replete with elegance, and generally assume tlie 
form of a funeral song. Bui lliis remark will be more clearly evi- 
denced by a few examples ; and these examples will serve at the 
same time to illustrate what has been alledged concerning this cus- 
tom. Says the prophet Amos, addressing the Israelites, and de- 
nouncing vengeance and destruction against them, and their gor- 
enunent. 

Audits vat«in luctuum piaenuntiaia ; 

Audits leunm tuaebreti] : 
Dccidit '. BDtemum virga occidit IsraeUs '. 
Et iacet in patrio nuda, reticta aolo 1 
And a little alter ; 

EhsQ ! per □rbem, per viaa Ebeu ! wincl; 

Eheu • per oioi 
Doctiique iongBt 
Rudem colonus nsaniim.H 
And in Jeremiah, on a similar occasion, Jehovah of hosts thus ad- 
dresses his people : 

Lucius peritaa hue vocB.te rneminaa, 

Muenlap BcicnlSB nacniaa : 
Oraae eiuUnti flebilrg modoa elioro 

Feral B carmen praecinanl ; 
Vt molliB omni^s humor in genas fluat, 

Fluanl pernnnoa lachijmae. 
Nunc, Dune ad aures lugubria fertiir lonti* 
SioDis alias a moenibui ; 
Fundims occidiinua^ naUlia linquimui arm I 
Linquiinu* heu patri dulcia tecla aoli i 
Adfiuc lebova 9ebileB cantua iubet ; 

Parute iusBiE, piaeftcae ! 
Docete niuestoB virglnes lesei modoi ; 
Docete vicinu nurua : 
Mors urbem invadit 1 rspit heu iuvenesqueaeacaqas! 

Sasvit acvrba domi ! aaevit acerba farii '. 

Corpora Busa incent, vacuia proiectUB in ajvia 

Vl fimuB, ul<!UO iacet ftlce reciB* seges-B 

Many instances of the same kind occur throughout the prophets, 
in which, as in these, there ia a direct allusion to the institution 
from which they originated. There are also may other passages e»- 
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idciitty of the same kiDi), dlhough the fiinttral ceremonies be not inn 
mediately referred to; anH the peculiar elegance of these we ahafl 
not perceive, unless simc re;;ard he paid ro the ol^ect to which they 
allude. The examples tnat I produce are, I apprehend, sufficient 
to indicate the nature and origin of this species of poetry, and to 
demonetrate, that these artificial complainla were originally formed 
on the model, and expressed in the lanouage, of real sorrow. Hence 
also it will be apparent, in what manner, and hy what gradations, the 
rtl'P or lamentations of the Hebrews, assumed the form of a re^ 
ular poem : but for the further elucidation ofthis subject, it may not 
be improper to examine the Lnmeniations of Jeremiah, the most re- 
markable poem of this kind extant, according to the principles of 
these funeral compostiions ; for unless we examine it in this man- 
ner, and liy this criterion, it will be impossible to form a right judge- 



I shall endeavour to treat of this extraordinary production in the 
following order : First, of its nature an J form in general ; secondly, 
of the metre or versiiication ; and l<istty,of the subject, the senti- 
ments, and imagery. 

The Lamentations of Jeremiah (for the title is properly and sig- 
nificantly plural) consist of a number of phiintive effiisions, compo- 
sed upon the plan of the funeral dirges, all upon the same subject, 
and uttered without connexion as they rose in the mind, in a long 
course of separate stanzas. I'hese have afterwards been put tt^etb- 
er, and formed into a collection or correspondent whole. If any 
reader, however, should expect to find in them an artificial and me- 
thodical arrangement of the general subject, a regular disposition of 
the parts, a perfect connexion and orderly succession in the matter, 
and wiili all this, an uninterrupted series of elegance and correct- 
ness, he will really expect what was foreign to the prophet's design. 
In the character of a mourner, he celebrates in plaintive strains the 
obseijuies of his ruined country ; whatever presented itself to his 
mind in the midst of deM>lati«n and misery, whatever struck him as 
particularly wretched and cdamitous, whatever the instant sentiment 
of sorrow dictated, he pours forth in a kind of spontaneous effusion. 
He frequently pauses, and, as it were, ruminates upon the same ab- 
ject ; frequently varie.t and illustrates tlie same thought with differ- 
ent imagery, and a dillereut clioice of language ; so that the whole 
bears rather ilie appearance of an accumulation of corresponding 
sentiments, than an accurate and connected series of difierent ideas, 




arran^d in the form of n regular treatise. I would not be understood 
to insinuate, that the author has paid no regard whatever to order or 
arrangement ; or that transitions truly elegant from one subject, im- 
age, or character, to anoilier, are not sometimes to be found ; this 
only I wish to remark, thai the nature and design of this poem (be- 
ing in reality a collection of different sentiments or subjects, each 
of which assumes the form of a funeral dirge) neither require, nor 
even admit of a methodical arrangement. The whole poem, how- 
ever, may be divided into five parts ; in the first, second, and fourth, 
the prophet addresses the people in his own person, or else person* 
ifies Jerusalem, and introduces that city as a character ; the third 
part is supposed to be uttered by the chorus of Jews, represented by 
their leader, after the manner of the Greek tragedies : and in the 
fifth, the whole nation of the Jews, on being led into captivity, pour 
fourth their united complaints to Almighty God. This last, as well 
as the others, is divided into twenty-two periods, according to the 
number of the letters of the alphabet ; with this difference, thai in 
the four other parts, the initial letters of each period exactly corres- 
pond with the alphabetical order. And from this circumstance we 
have been enabled to form some little judgement concerning the 
Hebrew metres. 

The acrostic or alphabetical poetry of the Hebrews vtaa certain- 
ly intended to assist the memory, and was confined altogether to 
(hose compositions, which consisted of detached maxims or senti- 
ments without any express order or connexion. The same custom 
is said to have been prevalent, indeed is said still to prevail in some 
degree, among the Syrians, the Persians, and the Arabs.(.«)"' With 
how much propriety the prophet baa employed this form of compoei- 
tion, on the piesent occasion, is evident from what has been said 
concerning the nature of this poem. The manner and order of this 
kind of verse is as follows : Each of the five parts, or grand divi- 
aions, is subdivided into twenty-two periods, or stanzas ; these peri- 
ods in the three first parts are all of them triplets, in other words, 
consist each of three lines, only, in each of the two former parts, 
there is one period consisting of four lines.'^ In the four first parts, 
the initial letter of each period follows the order of the alphabet ; 
but the third part is so very regular, that every line in tlie same pe- 

10 See AssEHAM, BlblloUi. Oriental. Vol. HI. p. 63, leO, 188, 338. 
■1 In Chop. i. t: in Chap. ii. p. 
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riod begins with the same letter, so as neceaxarily to ascertnin the 
length of every verse or lino in that poem : iniieed, even in the oth- 
ers, though the lines am not distinctly marked in this manner, it la 
no difficult matter to ascertain their limits, by resolrin^ the aentenr 
ces into their constituent members. By this mode of computation 
h appears, that in the fourth part all the periods consist of distichs,!* 
as aJao in the fifth, which is not acrostic : But in this last part I 
must remark another peculiarity, namely, that the lines are «xtrerae- 
Jy short, whereas in all the rest they are long. 

The length of these metres is worthy of notice : we find in this 
poem lines or verses, which are evidently longer by almost one half, 
than those which occur usualiy, and on other occasions. The 
length of them seems to be, on an average, about twelve syllables; 
there are a few which do not quite amount to that number, and there 
■re a few which perhaps exceed it hy two or three syllables : for al- 
though nothing certain can be determined concerning the number 
of syllables (in truth I pay do attention lo the fictions of the Masor- 
ites) there is room, neverthcleps, for very probable conjecture. We 
are not to suppose this peculiar form of versification utterly without 
design or importance; on the contrary, I am persuaded, that the 
prophet adopted this kind of metre as being more diffuse, more copi- 
ous, more tender, in all respects belter adapted to melancholy sub- 
jects. I must add, that in all probability the funeral dirges, which 
were sung by the mourners, were commonly composed in tliia kind 
of verse ; for whenever, in the prophets, any funeral lamentation! 
occur, or any passages formed upon that plan, the versification is, if 
I am not mistaken, of this protracted kind. If this then be the 
case, we have discovered a true, legitimate form of elegy in the poet- 
ry of the Hebrews. It ought, howei'er, to be remarked, that the 
same kind of metre is sometimes, though rarely, employed upon oth- 
er occasions by the sacred poets, as it was indeed by the Greeks and 
Romans. There are, moreover, some poems manifestly of the ele- 
giac kind, which are composed in the usual metre, and not in un- 
connected stanzas, according to the form of a funeral dirge. 

Thus far in general as to the nature and method of the poem, 
and the form of the versification ; it remains lo offer a few remarks 
concerning the subject and the style. 

'3 But the period B. ia il ia 
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That the subject of the Lamentations is the destruction of the 
holy city and temple, the overthrow of the state, the exterminitioa 
of the people, and that these events are described as actually 
plished, and not in the style of prediction merely, musl be evident 
to every reader ; though some aulhora of considerable reputation" 
have imagined this poem to have been composed on the death of 
king Josiah. The prophet, indeed, has so copiously, so tenderly, 
and poetically bewailed the misfortunes of his country, that he 
completely to have fulfilled the office and duty of a mourner. In 
my opinion, there is not extant any poem, which displays such a 
happy and splendid selection of imagery in so concentrated a state. 
What can be more elegant and poetical, than the description of that 
once flourishing city, lately chief among the nations, sitting in the 
character of a female, solitary, afflicted, in a stale of widowhood, 
deserted by her friends, betrayed by her dearest connexions, implor- 
ing relief, and seeking consoklion in vain ? What a beautiful per- 
sonification is that of " the nays of Sion mourning because none 
are come to her solemn feasis 1" How tender and pathetic are UiQ 
following complaints? 
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" DctoliLti lant Rtii mei, quaniam invaluit hoslii."14 

But to detail its beauties would be to transcribe the entire poem. I 
■hall make but one remark relative to certain passages, and to the 
former part of the second alphabet in particular. If, in this pas- 
Mge, the prophet should be thought by some to alTect a style too 
bold and energetic for the expression of sorrow, let them only advert 
to the greatness of the subject, its importance, sanctity, and solemni- 
ty ; and let them consider that the nature of the performance abso- 
lutely required these to be set forth in a style suitable, in some de- 
pee at least, to their inherent dignity ; let them attentively conaidet 
these things, and t have not a doubt, but they will readily excuso 
Ae sublimity of the prophet.(B) 
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In the last Lecture the nature and origin of the Hebrew cle^ 
WBB cxplaiaed ; the Form and commencement of that species of poet- 
ry was traced into tho solemn dirges which were chanted at funer- 
als by the profesised mourners ; and thin was confirmed by instances 
taken from those short elegies or iamenlations which occur in the 
prophets, and by an accurate examinaiinn of that remarkable poem, 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah. I shiill now treat of some other 
poems, which, ahhougli ihey do not exactly assume the form of a 
funeral dirge, are nevertheless to be comprehended in this class. 

That the Hebrews were formerly possessed of some collection of 
elegies or lamentations, which has not been transmitted to us, we 
may understand from that passage of sacred history,' in which men- 
tion is made of the solemn mourning publicly celebrated at the fun- 
eral of Josiah ; where it appears that a poem, composed for the oc< 
casion by Jeremiah the prophet, amongst others had a place. 
Though the book, which is on this orcasion referred to, and which 
probably contained the most excellent of the Hebrew elegies, appears 
to be lo^, there are still extant many specimens of -this kind of pio- 
etry ; whence we may reasonably infer, that no species of compon- 
tioD was more in use ainong the Hebrews than the elegiac, the ode 
perhaps only excepted. 

In ihe lirst place, beside those short dirges, which o«;ur in ths 
writing!* of almost all the prophets, as was before remarked, there 
are some in Ezekiel, which are actu.illy distinguished by the title of 
Lamentations, and which may with the utmost propriety be referred 
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to the cla^ of elegies. Among these are the two lamentations con- 
cerning Tyre, aad the king of Tyre.^ lo these, though the intent of 
(he prophet be to denounce vengeance and punishment against these 
objects of the divine wrath, rather than to lament their oiiaforlunes, 
and though he succeed in his aim of exciting terror instead of pity, 
yet the mournful nature of ihc subject fully corresponds with the ti- 
tle, and both the matter and the sentiments bear some degree of re- 
semblance to the funeral songs. According to the custom which 
prevailed on those solemn occasions, the glory, richen, and power of 
the deceased are pompously enumerated ; and thus by contrasting 
his former prosperity with the present calamity, the effect is consid- 
erably augmented. As for the two prophecies,^ in which the de- 
n of Egypt is predicted, they seem to have been entitled La- 
1 merely from the niournfiil nature of the subject; for 
they contain nothing of the elegiac form or style, scarcely any senti- 
ment enpressive of sorrow, and seem altogether composed for the 
denunciation of vengeance, and the exciting of terror. Two other 
lamentations,^ the one over the princes of Judah, and the other 
over Jerusalem, may be explained upon similar principles : they are 
indeed poetical parables, and have been already noticed in their 
proper place. 

There are also many passages in that most admirable poem, 
which bears the name of Job,^ deserving to be accounted legitimate 
elegies : and indeed I do not know any more perfect specimens of 
this species of composition ; so completely are the inmost recesses of 
sorrow displayed, and the remotest fountains of pity explored and laid 
open. But since these arc parts of an entire poem, tliey are not 
rashly to be detached Irom Uie body of the work ; and since the ele- 
gant disposition, and the extraordinary beauties of tliis inimitable 
composition, will deserve a fuller cxaminatioD, it is sufficient in this 
place to have mentioned these passages as exquisite treasures, which 
the Muse of sorrow might legally claim as her own, were she dis- 
posed to ai^sert her rigid rights. 

1 proceed, therefore, to the book of Psalms, which is a collection, 
under the general title of hymns to ^be praise of God, containing 
poems of different kinds, and elegies among the rest. If indeed the 

9 EziK. xzvii. and ixviij.l2— 10. ^ Em, ixxii. 

* EiiK. ziz. B See Job, chap. iii. n. vii. z. liv. ivii. xiz. ud>. xu. 
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coDtCDts of the book were methodicaJly arranged in their proper clas- 
ses, not less than a sixth or seventh part would appear to be elegiac. 
Since, however, this is a matter dependant in a great measure upon 
opinion, and not to be clearly demonstrated upon determinate prin- 
ciplca ; since the nature of the subject, the complexion of the style, or 
the general form and disposition of each poem, must decide the ques- 
tion ; and since different persons will judge differently upon these 
points; it n'iti hardly be expected that I should on this occasion pro- 
ceed to the regular classification of them. It will indeed be more to 
your advantage, and more to our present purpose, to select an ex- 
ample which may be clearly demonstrated to belong to the elegiac 

Under this appellation then I shall not hesitate to recommend 
to your notice lite forty-second PsaJm, since I cannot help esteem- 
ing it one of the most beautiful specimens of the Hebrew elegy. 
The author of this elegant complaint, exiled from the temple, and 
from the public exercise of his religion, to the extreme parts of Ju- 
dea, persecuted by his numerous enemies, and agitated by their re- 
proaches, pours forth his soul to God in this tender and pathetic 
composition. The iitdeni feelings of a devout heart are admirably 
expressed, while the memory of former felicity seems to aggravate 
his present anguish. The extreme anxiety of a mind, depressed by 
the burthen of sorrow, and yet at the same time impatient under it ; 
overcome by an accumulation of evils, yet in some degree endeav 
curing to resist them, and admitting, through the dark cloud of af- 
fliction, a glimmering ray of hope and consolation, is finely depict- 
ed. In frequent and almost instantaneous transitions he glows with 
love, and droops with lamentations; he complains, he expostulates; 
he despairs, and yet hopes; he is afflicted, and again consoled. It 
is not to be expected that any poetical version should express these 
sentiments with the force, the energy, and more particularly with 
the conciseness of the Hebrew, which is indeed not to be imitated 
in any other language ; though it must be confessed, that this poem 
is more dilluae than the Hebrew poetry in general. The following 
paraphrase, however, though infinitely short of the original in sub- 
limity, will perhaps serve to evince the correspondence of the subject 
and sentiments of this poem, with the elegiac productions of mod- 
ern times ; 

" CerruB, ut in medio ceUis de monlibus aestu 
" Actus, in algentei r«rtui anheliu atjuua, 
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" frlena svet, el Domini languel 
" Gauilet ct optat ininnB, vitae an idjungei 

" His mihi ileljciii quae dabit hora irui ! 
" Scandere me quoties 

" Et longe populOB ordino pone sequi ; 
" Auraa dma racolo auauut ad aidera vocei, 

" El pUusuni featia quern decet sbbd choria : 
" In lachrymas lotus miiiei et au'piria Eolvor ; 

" Inter ut Benunniia eat mibi dulee queri. 
" Cur ila. tuibarU / cur te, meas, deiicb eupel f 

" Cur ita ma torques anxia ! fide Doo : 
" Scilicet hie placido lecreit mihi tamiae pe«tiu ; 

" Et mifai nutteriea uuics Isudia eiit. 
" Dum querar, in mentcia, liquidis lordanis a.b undii, 

" Sopoaitiaqne iugia, tu mihi soepe fdia. 
" Gurg'itii nst gutgea, rauci comes aeqaoris aeqaoi : 

" FluclibUB infelit otiruor nique novii. 
" Loco, aed in media bonitaa tna ftilcit abjMO : 

" Nocte, poreiu vitoe, In mihi carmen cria, 
" Tunc ego, cur, dicam, capiunl te obliiia noslri ? 

" Cur prope conlectum cnris, lachrymigque sepnltum, 

" Me ainis immsui duiua ab ho9to premi ? 
" Hie petit insullans, ubi aia ; ego vulneror iude, 

" Enais et in moreni permeat osaa dolor, 
" Cur its lurbaria f cur te, mens, deiicii ezspei i 

" Cor ila me lorquea nnxia f Gdo Deo : 
" Scilictt hjc plaeidn recreal mihi lumine pectus, 
" Et mihi mileriea anjca laudis erit." 
Another poiol, to which I would wish every person, who reads 
this Psalm in the oiiginaJ to adreit, is the division of the periods, 
and the resolution of them into their conetituent parts or members ; 
he will hnd, 1 believe, that the periods Bpoataneously divide into 
verses of nearly equiJ length and measure, exactly similar to those 
of the four Rrst chapters of the Lamentations of Jeremiah; such as 
I before remarked appeared to constitute the established metre of 
the Hebrew elegy. The whole of the nineieemh Psalm c 
80 of the same kind of verse, except the epode, 
long rerses of the same kind, and one shorter, which last is once re- 
peated. The forty-third PsaJm loo seems to be constructed upon 
similar principles, coniainiDg eight of the same kind of verses, with 
the same epode. And since it is written in the same train of senti- 
ment, tbe aame style, and even apparently ia the sune netre, it 
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ought not perhaps to be separated from the preceding Psalm, but 
rather to be considered as a part or continuation of the same compo- 
sition : if this be true, the whole poem consiata of tliree parts almost 
equal and alike, each of vliicli is concluded by the same intercalary 
period or stanza, (a) 

There is another most beautiful poem of the elegiac kind, which 
on this occasion solicits our attention, I mean the lamentation of 
David for Saul and Jonathan ;^ which appears to have l)een extract- 
ed by the historian from some poetical bi>ok, no longer extant, en- 
titled 1'«'-(b} It will not, I flatter myself, l>e thought unreasinable 
lo request your attention, while I endeavour to investigate, with 
seme degree of accuracy, the nature and composition of this poem. 

The poet treats, though in do common manner, two common 
topics, and those the best adapted to the genuine elegy ; that I 
mean which was employed in the celebration of the funeral riles ; 
he expresses his own sorrow ; and he celebrates the praises of the 
deceased. Both senlimenLs are displayed in the exordium ; but, 
as might naturally be expected, sorrow ia predominant, and bursts 
forth with tiie impetuosity of exclamatioD : 



Grief ia of a timid and suspicious temper ; and always ready at in- 
venting causes for self-torment ; easily offended by neglect, and ut- 
terly impatient of ridicule or contempt : 
" Audiveninl gcmitua nieos ; aon eat qui me canntetur -. 
" AudiveruntomneB inimjci mala meo ; quod ita mc affeceria, Uetnnlor.'"' 
So Jerusalem complains in Jeremiah, esaggeraiing in the strongest 
terms her own misfortunes. Our poet feels and expresses himself 
in almost the same manner : 

" Ne annuntlMJB Gatliae, 

" Neve prnsdicetia in vicia Ancnlania ; 

" Ne laetenlur tiline Pliiliataeonim, 

" Ne triuiophent filian praeputialDrum." 

The same passion is also sullen and querulous, wayward and pee- 
vish, unable to restrain its impatience, and firing at every thing that 
opposes it. " Would ! ne'er that in the Pelian grove" — says one of 
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ihe characters in the Medea of EnDJas.'' On another occasion M 
find a person inveighing agaimt the innocent n 

JUii;fiii9m t' i/o9oi'e ri xai •vnarttim:. 
Oi lui" [diitar aion nirtiijm Ki'^ijonr ;9 

Our poet is not more temperate : 

;fl Gitboae ' nfl in Ti>8 rofl neqae pluvia-"-^' ^ 
If these passages were brought before the severe tribunal of reawn, 
nothing could appear more absurd ; but if esamined hv the c 
of the passions, nothing can be more consonnni to nature, i 
beautiful or emphatic. Not to refer effects to their real causes ia in 
logic an imperfection, but in poetry often a beauty ; the appeal in 
the one case is to reason, in the other to ilie passions. When sor- 
row has had sufficient vent, there ia leisure to expatiate on the ac- 
complishments of the dead. In the first place they arc celebrated 
for their virtue and heroic actions ; next for their piety and mutual 
aflection ; and lastly for their agility and strength. Saul is honour- 
ed with a particular panegyric, because he had enriched his people, 
and contributed to the general felicity and splendour of the state. 
This passage, by the way, is most exquisite composition : the wo- 
men of Israel are most happily introduced, and the subject of the 
encomium is admirably adapted to die female characters. Jonathan 
is at last celebrated in a distinct eulogium, which is beautifully pa- 
thetic, is animated with all the fervour, and sweetened with all the 
tenderness, of Iriendahip. 

f should hare made some particular observations on the interca- 
lary period or epode inserted in the Psalm which was lately under 
our consideration, but that 1 was aware an opportunity would again 
present itself during the examination of this poem. This recurrence 
of the same idea is perfectly congenial to the nature of elegy ; since 
grief is fond of dwelling upon the particular objects of the passion, 
and frequently repeating them. There is something singular, how- 
ever, in the intercalary period which occurs in this poem, for it does 
not regularly assume the same form of words, as is the case in gen- 
eral, but appears with a little variation. It is three times introduced, 

e Cicero, Dc Fntn. See EuBiriT)E<>.MedeA, r. 1. 
tvjtvK, lib. XV. Sec EUITATI 

tutln', and Ukhdddt. Trrpsicli 
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beaulifiiUy diversilied id tbe order and diction : it Ibrins pan of tba 
exoidium, as well an of the concluaioa, and is once in^rled in lbs 
body of the poem. 

Another observation, though it merit no higher title than a con- 
jecture, I do not hesitate to submit to your consideration. There 
appears to be something singular in the versification of this elegy, 
and a very free use of djtferetit metres, it neither consists altogeth- 
er of the long verses, nor yet of the short ones (which are the most 
usual in the poetry of the Hebrews;) but rather of a very urttiil and 
happy mixture of both, so that the concise and pointed parallelism 
serves to correct the languor and diSuseness of the elegiac verse : 
and this form of versilicalion takes place also in some of tbe Psalms. 
Certainly there is a great appearance of art and design in this nice 
and poetical conformation of the periods : and that no grace or ele* 
guice should be wanting to this poem, it is no less remarkable for 
the general beauty, splendour, andperspii'uity of the style. 

To do complete justice to the economy of this excellent produc- 
tion, it ia absolutely necessary to exhibit it in an entire state. Not 
to lire you theretbre with a repetition of the verbal translation, I haro 
endeavoured to express the general sentiments and ira&getj in el» 
giac numbers. 

Ergone msgnsniini hprocs, decus lam^lii, 

Proh dolor ! in patiiia occubuere iugis ? 

Fuiia PliiliaUuios ah '. dc pertinga.! ad urbei, 

Npu Gothun lantae nutitia. cladia ent ; 
HMlin ut inviios igitet aine more trimnphos, 

ludaicinqup nuriu burbara. Incla mnlis. 
Triats loluui, Giiboa I luia ne JD monljbiu unqoain 

Vet roB, vel pulvii^ decidal iinber aquae I 

Nulla rent primos aria lua meath bonores ; 

Db giBge lecta luo vicliroa nulla cadat ! 
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Uaaque nunc (i!o iungit acerba diea. 
Dl celeiea vicere aqujlas, vDlido*qne leonei, 

Viribos et cunu belli ciere pare*! 
At vol, laacides, Saulum lugete, puellae. 

Qui ditea vobia rettulit exavia* ; 
Qui cdIIo gemma*, qui textile Tsttibiu anmiu, 

CoEcina qui Tyria liocta biaute dedit. 




F THE HEBREWS. 




Heu qutHnain haroum b«lIo perit 

Hontibus iu p&triis, all lonalhanc, ioci's ! 
Tu milii, tu aeloroo flondiia, lonathane, dolote 

OcnidiK, heu rnisem frater sdompto mihi l 
Heu pielBE, lieu mta fiilea, el dulcis reiBo 

AlJoquia^ heu sanclae foeduB 
Quae loihi in sdveiBia lulerat ntrvs gsudis lebua ; 

Gnudia, foemincuB quae dare 
Proh dnior : beu qulnnam duro in certaniiiiB belli 

FtaoM viram virlui, inilaqae umri irwont ! (c) 
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In those periods of remote antiquity, wliich may with the utmost 
propriety be styled the inraiicy of aocietiea and nations, the usual, if 
not the only, mode of instruction was by detached aphorisms or prov- 
erbs, Human wisdom was then indeed in a rude and unfinished 
state; it was not digested, methodized, or reduced to order and 
connexion. Those, who, by genius and reflection, exercised in the 
school of experience, had accumulated a stock of knowledge, were 
desirous of reducing it into the most compendious form, and com- 
prised in a few maxims thotw observations which they apprehended 
most essential to human happiness. This mode of instruction was, 
in truth, more likely than any otlier to prove efficacious with men in 
B rude stn^c of society ; for it professed not to dispute, but to com- 
mand 1 not to persuade, but to compel : it conducted them not by a 
circuit of argument, but led immediately to the approbation and 
practice of integrity and virtue. That it might nol, however, be al- 
^ together destitute of allurement, and lest ii should disgust by an ajK 
pearance of roughness and severily, some degree of ornament be- 
come necessary ; and the instructors of mankind added to their pre- 
cepts the graces of harmony, and illuminated them with metaphors, 
comparisons, allu!)ion^, and thcolher embelHshmenlsorstyle. This 
manner, which with other nations prevailed only during the first pe* 
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rioda of civilization, with the Hebrews coiitinaed lo be a favourile 
Hiyle to the latest ages of their literature, ft obtained among them 
the appellation of B'Viin (parables) as wel! because it confined 
io a great measure of parables strictly so called; as because it pos- 
eeasctt uncommon force and authority orer the minds of the audttora. 
Of this didactic poetry there are still extant many specimens in 
the writings of the Hebrews ; and among these the first rank must 
be atisigned to the Proverbs of Solomon. This work consists of two 
parts. The first, serving as a proem or exordium, includes the nine 
first chapters; and is varied, elegant, sublime, and truly poetical ; 
the order of tlie subjects is in general excellently preserved, and the 
parts are very aptjy connected among themselvee. It is embellish- 
ed with many beautiful descriptions and personifications ; the dic- 
tion is polished, and abounds with nil the ornaments of poetry ; in- 
ramuclt, that it scarcely yields in elegance and splendour to any of 
the sacred writings. The other part, which extends from the be- 
ginning of the tenth chapter to the end of the book, consists almost 
entirely of detached parables or maxima, which have but little in 
them of ihe sublime or poetical, except a certain energetic and con- 
cise turn of expression. Since the didactic poetry of the Hebrews 
assumes in general this unconnected and sententious form, and since 
this style intrudes itself into almost all the poetry of the Hebrews, 
and occurs frequently in poems of a character very different from the 
didactic ; I shall treat principally of this latter part of the book of 
Proverbs, and endeavour more minutely lo inrenigate the precise 
nature of n parable or proverb. 

Solomon liimself, in one of his proverbs, hax explained the prin- 
cipal excellencies of this form of composition ; exhibiting at once ■ 
complete definition of a parable or proverb, and a very happy speci- 
men of what he describes : 

" Poma Bures in opere reticulata) argsnli, 

" Dictum prolanim in rulia Buia."' 

Thus he insinuates, that grave and profound sentiments are to be set 
off by a smooth and well turned phraseology, as the appearance of 
the most beautiful and exquisitely coloured fruit, or the imitation of 
it perhaps in the most precious materials, is improved by the cir- 
cumstance of shining, as through a veil, through the reticulations of 
a silver vessel exquisitely carved. Nay, he further intimates, that it 
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is not only a neal turn and polbhed diction which must recommend 
them, but that truth itself acquires nilditional beauty, when partiallf 
discovered through the veil of elegant fiction and imagery. 

To contiider the subject in a still more particular point of view, 
let brevity be admitted as the prime excellence of a proverb.^ This 
is, indeed, a necessary condition, without which it can neither retain 
the name nor the nature. For if the sentiment be diffusely expreaa- 
ed, if even when it contains a double image, it exceed ten or at moet 
twelve words, it is no longer a proverb, but a harangue. For the 
discriminating sentiment must force itself on the mind by a single 
effort, and not by a tedious process ; the language must be strong 
and condensed, rather omitting some circumstances that appear ne- 
cessary, than admhting any thing superfluous. Horace himself in- 
sists upon this as one of the express rules of didactic poetry, and he 
has assigned the reason on which it is founded ; 

" Quicquid prsecipieft, eetci brevie; ul cito dicti 
" Pcrcipiant animi docilea, leneiuitque fidelo«."3 

Solomon expresses the same sentiment in his own (that is the para- 

" DicU Biipientam aicut stimuli, 
" El instai cUvorum io ilium dpfiia :"'> 
That is, they instantaneously siiraulale or affect the mind ; they 
penetrate deeply, and are firmly retained. (a) 

Some degree of obscurity is generally an attendant upon exces- 
sive brevity; and the paraWic style is so far from being abhorrent of 
tliis (juolity, that it seems frequently to affect it, and to regard it as 
a perfection. This obscurity is not indeed altogether without its 
uses ; it whets the understanding, excites an appetite for knowledge, 
keeps aJive the attention, and exercises the genius by the labour of 
the investigation. The human mind, moreover, is ambitious of bar- 
ing a share in the discovery of truth ; excessive indolence or dulness 
only requires a very open and minute display, or prefers a passive 
inertness to the exercise and the praise of perspicacity and discent- 

a " The brevitj of Ihis kind of composition, and Iho condenaing of much 
thnught into n small compaes, renders it more senlentioiu, more ni^B and 
expreBaive, As in a imBll seed the wliole power of vegetation, which it to 
produce a tree, is conuiined. And if any writer should amplify the lenteiios, 
it would be no longer a proverb, bat a decloraation." Dkhet, Phal. Oi^i Ef 

a Art. Post. v. 33G. 4 £ccls9. xii. 11. 
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fneol ; aod that knowledge is ever most delightrul, which we have 
compassed by our own efforts. ^ Other causes, howerer, indepeii' 
dent of the brevity and conciseness of the language, have, in many 
cases, contributed to the obscurity of the parabolic style. In the 
first place, some degree of obscurity necessarily attends those pas- 
sages in which different objects are applied in succession lo the il- 
lustration of each olher, without any express marks of comparison ; 
of tliis we have had an example in the parable just now quoted, and 
of this there are many other examples in the sacred writings. I will, 
nevertheless, select one or two, which are deserving of our attention 
for their peculiar propriety and elegance : 

" Nubes, et Tenliu, et imbsr oullni ; 

" Vir seee venditans cum inaai niuDsre."* 
The following is in a ditferent form : 

" Est Durum, ot gemmsram copis ; 

" At prctioaa Buppollei labia Bciuiitise."'' 

Again, obscurity is almost inevitable, when the subject itself, to 
which the imagery appertajna and alludes, is removed out of sight, 
and the sentiment assumes the form of allegory. Horace expresses 
a very common precept in plain language i 

" Sporno Toluptatefl ; nocot ompta dolore volupuu -^ 
But with how much more elegance does Solomon deliver the same 
precept in a figurative manner, and under the veil of allegory ! 

" InvenJBline mcl f qaod modo Bat erit comede ; 

" KeeDHntiere.ctnBUBeBB. "> 
Some obscurity also attends any comparison which is of extensive 
application : of this the following seems a pertinent example : 

" Vl in aquiB facies focioi [reBpondet] , 

" Sic honiiiii cor hoinini* i"'" 
This is certainly very difficult lo apply or to define, since it may re- 
fer in many different views to the faculties, genius, affections, will, 
attachments, manners, virtues, and vices of men, among which there 
generally subsists a certain agreement or similarity from imitation, 
and from habits which are insensibly caught in social intercourse. 

" Pater ipse coleodi 



" Hand facilsni esse vioni voluit, pritiiuaque p«r ai 
" Hovit ogrOB, curis atuttu MorlaUa cardia t 
" Hoc lorpora gravi paaaua aiia TDgna votemo." 
nor, ixv, H. 7 Pbo,, XI. 15. 8 Lib. i. 




Lastly, not to dwell too long upon this subject, some obscurity !iud> 
ceeds, when the principal, or perhaps the whole force of a proverb or 
parable, does not lie in the direct and literal sense, but in sometfaing 
not immediately expressed, which 13 however concomitant with it : 

" Aurcin audiontcm. et oculiim vidcnlem, 
" lltnimqae eorum ftrit Ifhova,"!! 

To dwell upon the externul and literal sense of this proverb, will only 
bewilder the reader in the ifiibioua turn of the expression ; but how 
Buhlime. how profitable, is the sentiment, when it comes frDin the 
pen of the Psalmist, embellished with his usual perspicuity and an^ 
ma [ion ? 

" Qui ptnntsvit D.unMn, nonno ipiie ludlet ? 

" Qui forinavil oculum. nonne ipse vidnbit?"'* 

The last quality that I shall mention as essential to a parable or 
proverb, is elegance ; which is not inconsistent with brevity, or in- 
deed with some degree of obscurity. I speak of elegance as it re- 
spects the sentiment, the imagery, and the diction, and of its union 
with all these we have already had sufficient proof in all the para- 
bles which have l>een quoted in the course of this Lecture. It may 
however be proper to remark in this place, that even those prorerbs, 
which are the plainest, most obvious, and simple, which contain 
nothing remarkable either in sentiment or style, are not to be e^ 
teemed witlKiut their peculiar elegance, if they possess only brevity, 
and that neat, compact ftwm, and roundness of period, which alone 
are sufficient to constitute a parable. Such is the maxim quoted by 
David in the sacred history as an ancient proverb ; 

" A Beelerotis prodlhit »cb1u« :"'3 
Such is that of Solomon : 

" Odium cuicitabil riiu ; 

" Bed omnia dnlicta operisl >,mnr :"1* 
and many others which might easily be produced from the same 
author. 

There is another didactic work of Solomon, entitled n^n'p (Efr 
clesiastes) or the Preacher ; or rather perhaps. Wisdom the Preach- 
er, the general tenor and style of which is very different from the 
book of Proverbs, though there are many detached sentiments and 
proverbs interspersed. For the whole work is uniform, and c 
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ed to one subject, namely, the vanity of the world exemplifiei] by the 
experience of Solomon, who is introduced in the character uf a per- 
son investigating a very difficult question, examining the argumenta 
on either side, and at length disengaging himself from an anxious 
and doubtful disputation, II would be very difficult to distinguish 
ihe parta and arrangement of ihitt production ; the order of the sub- 
ject and the connexion of the arguments are involved in so much ob- 
scurity, ihat i^arcely any two commentators have agreed concerning 
ilie plan of the work, and tlie accurate division of it inlo parts or 
sections. The truth is, the laws of methodical composition and ar< 
rangement were neither known by the Hebrews, nor regarded in 
their didactic writings. They uniformly retained the old senten- 
tious manner, nor did they submit to method, even where the occa- 
sion appeared to demand it. The style of this work is, however, 
singular ; the language is ^nerally low, I might alntost call it mean 
or vulgar ; it is frnqucnily loose, unconnected, approaching to the 
incorrectness of convnrsation ; and possesses very little of the poeti- 
cal character, even in the composition and structure of the periods : 
which peculiarity may possibly be accounted for from the nature of 
the subject. Contrary to the opinion of the Rabbles, Ecclesiastes 
has been classed among llie poetical books ; tliough if their authority 
and opinions were of any weight or importance, they might, perhaps, 
on this occasion, deserve some attention. (n) 

Some of the Psalms also belong properly to this class ; the al- 
phabeiical, for instance, with some others. The alphabetical m 
acrostic form of composition has been more than once alluded to in 
the course of these lectures. The chief commendation of these 
poems, is, that they are excellently accommodated to ordinary use ; 
that the sentiments are serious, devout, and practical ; the language 
chaste and perspicuous ; the composition neat, and regularly adapt- 
ed to the sententious form. 

There are extant, besides these, two other considerable works of 
the didactic kind, which the flebrew poetry may legally claim, 
though they are only extant in Greek prose. I mean, the Wisdom 
of the Son of Sirach, and that which is entitled, the Wisdom of 
Solomon. 

The work of the Son of Sirach, translated from the Hebrew inio 
Greek, by one of the dcscenilonts of the author, is altogether of the 
same kind with the Proverbs of Solomon ; insomuch, that it origi- 
nally bote the same title (C^;iao) as we learn from Jerome, who di- 
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rectly KssertB, that he had seen the book id Hebrew ;^ and I see no 
reason wh^ his assertion should not relate to the ori^iaa) Hebrew 
copy, rather than lo any Syriac rerBJon. Howerer this maj be, it if 
clear, e^en from the Greek translation, which we have, that the 
book in every respect resembles the Proverbs of Solomon, as nearl; 
u an imitation can resemble an original. There is a great similari- 
ty in the matter, the sentiments, and the diction ; the complex- 
ion of the style, and the construction of the periods, are quite the 
same ; so that I cannot entertain a doubt, that the author actually 
adopted the same mode of versificatioa, whatever it was, if we con 
admit that any knowledge of the Hebrew metres was extant at the 
time when he is supposed to have written. For all that we are able 
10 conjecture on this head we are indebted to the great lidelity of 
the translator, which is abundantly manifcfited in every part of the 
work. He seems indeed not at all to have affected the elegancies <rf 
the Greek language, but to have performed his duty with the moat 
religious regard to the Hebrew idiom ; he not otdy exhibits faithfiil* 
ly the sentiments, but seems even to have numbered the words, and 
exactly to have preserved their order : so that, were it literally and 
accurately to be re-translated, I have very little doubt that, for tbs 
most part, the original diction would be recovered. If any person 
will make the experiment on a small scale, he will readily discertf 
the perfect coincidence of this composition with the moat ancient 
specimens of the didactic poetry of the Hebrews ; so exact indeed is 
the agreement both in form and character, that the reader might, 
without much diHiculiy, be persuaded tlial he was perusing the com- 
positions of another Solomon. This author is however an imitator 
chiefly of the former part of the book of Proverbs : for there is more 
connexion and order in the sentiments ; the style is also more high- 
ly coloured, and abounds more in imagery and figures than the di- 
dactic poetry of the Hebrews in general requires. As an instance, I 
need only mention that admirable personification of Wisdom exhib- 
ited hy him, in which he has so happily adopted the manner of his 
great predecessor.'® 

The Wisdom of Solomon is also composed in imitation of that 
prince of didactic writers, but with a degree of success very unequal 
indeed to that of the Son of Sirach. It is not, like the book which 
bears his name, a translation from the Hebrew, but is evidently tba. 

'* Prajf, in Libros SiilonioniB. '6 Ecc 
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performance of Bome Hellenistic Jew, and originally wrilten in 
Greek, The style is rery unequal ; it is ofteo pompous and turgid, 
as well as tedious and diffuse, and abounds in epithets, directly con- 
trary to the practice of the Hebrews ; it is however sometimes tem- 
perate, poetical, and sublime. The construclioa is occasionally sen- 
tentious, and tolerably accurate in that respect, so as to discover 
very plainly that the author had the old Hebrew poetry for his mod- 
el, though he fell far short of its beauty and sublimity. The econo- 
my of the work is still more faulty ; he continues the prayers of Sol- 
omon from the ninth chapter to the very end of the book ; and they 
consequently take np more than one half of the whole. But beside 
the tediousness of such a harangue, he indulges in too great a sub- 
tiliy of disquisition upon abstruse subjects, and mingles many things 
very foreign to the nature of on address lo the Deity : and after all, 
the subject ilself is brought to no perfect coucluaion. On these ac- 
counts I agree with those critics, who suppose this book to be a 
much more modern production than that of the Son of Siraoh, and 
to have been composed in a less enlightened age. 

That I may not dismiss the subject without exhibiting a speci- 
men of some complete poem of the kind, such as I have hitherto 
given, I shall add to this lecture a Hebrew translation of a part of 
Ecclesiaaticus, namely, that elegant personification of Wisdom I 
lately metitioned ; in which I have endeavoured as much a.i possible 
lo preserve, or rather restore, the form and character of the original. 

THE TWENTY-FOURTH CHAPTER OF ECCLESIASTIC US. 
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Ljrrie poettj origiulwl frotn Ilie moil Jdcdih] and piemnaf a^scliou or tbfl h 

luHitiwt bj Ihi ItDbriwi— Tbs muoni, iBiToduesd by Dtrid.of liniini their >ilM.U(k^ 

Tbo fiiit Bhincut ••! Ihn oit. iwM-lmi— Whal pauimii uil aBiittLuiu il n iltBld.4 I* 

eipmi'. aiiiDpIn rroniilM I^iliDi— Tbo cuiiiiil fuJm io LbILh •««. 

Those compositions which were inleniled for music, whether 
vocal alone, or accompanied with iristrumenls, obiained amoog the 
Hebrews the appellation of ^'S, among the Greeks that of iy<ffi ; tad 
both these words have exactJy the same power and eignilication. 
The Hebrew word, as well as the Greek, appears in course of lime 
to have been appropriated to denote a particular form and species of 
poetry, with this difference, however, that it is occasionally used with 
greater latitude. 

The ode is in its nature sullicienlly expressive of its origin. It 
was the offspring of the most tivid, and the most agreeahle passions 
of the mind, of love, joy, and admiration. If we consider man on 
his first creation, such as the sacred writings represent him ; in per* 
feet possession of reason and speech ; neither ignorant of bis own 
nor of the divine nature, but fully conscious of the goodness, majes- 
ty, and power of God ; not an unobservant spectator of the beauti- 
ful fubric of the universe ; is it not probable, that on the contempla- 
tion of these objects, his heaK would glow with gratitude and love 1 
And is it not probable, that the effect of such an emotion would be 
an effusion of praise to hia great Creator, accompanied with a suita- 
ble energy and exaltation of voice ? Such indeed were the sensations 
experienced by the author of that most beautiful PEalm, in which the 
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whole creation is invited i 
Ood: 

" Laudite ei 

" Laudnle eum oiiinos n 
" Laadite eum omiiGB e 

This hymn is, therefore, most elegantly imitated, anil put into the 
mouth or Adam by our coiintrymon Milton,^ who iajustlyai 
the next in sublimity to those poels, who wrote under the influence 
of diviue ianpiration. Indeed we scarcely seem to conceive rightly 
of that original and perfect state of man, unless we assign him some 
of the aids of harmony and poetical expression, to enable him to tes- 
tify in terms becoming the dignity of the subject, his devout aJTeo 
tions towards his infinite Creator. 

Without carrying our researches, however, to objects so remote 
from human information, if we appeal only to the common testimo- 
ny of history, we shall hnd that, among every people not utterly 
barbarous, the use of music and poetry in the celebration of their 
religious mysteries, has prevailed from the first periods of societ*. 
Of all thatsacred melody, which Plato informs us wassometimes estab- 
lished by the solemn sanction of legal authority .^ he assigns the first 
rank to that which assumed the form of addresses to the Deity, and 
was distinguished by the appellation of Hymns. In all the Latin 
poetry, there is nothing that can boast equal antiquity with the Sa- 
lian poems of Numa, composed by that wise and learned monarch 
on the first institution of his religious rites, and sung by the Salti, 
wliom Dionysius styles " the chorus of the gods of war,"' with sol- 
emn dancing and other religious ceremonies. There is scarcely 
any necessity to mention, that the most ancient of all poems extant 
(those I mean of which the date is ascertained, and which deserve 
the name of poems) is the thanksgiving ode of Moses on passing 
the Red Sea, the most perfect in its kind, and the true and genuine 
effusion of the joyful affections. Thus the origin ofthe ode may be 
traced into that of the poetry itself, and appears to be coeval with 
the commencement of religion, or more properly the creation of 
roau. (a) 

The Hebrews cultivated this kind of poetry above every other, 
and therefore may well be supposed to have been peculiarly excel- 
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lent in it. It was usual in every period of that nation to oaiebrato 
in songs of joy their gratitude lo God, their Saviour, for every for- 
tunate event, and particularly for success in war. Hence the tri- 
umphal odes of Moses, of Deborah, of Daviil. The schools of the 
prophets were also, in all probability, coeval with the republic ; and 
were certainly antecedent to the monarchy by many years : there, as 
we have already seen, the youth, educated in the prophetic 
pline, applied themselves, among other studies, particularly to sacred 
poetry, and celebrated the praises of Almighty God in lyric compo 
Bitions, accompanied with music. Under the government of David, 
however, the arts ofmusic and poetry were in their most flourishing 
Btate. By him no less than four thousand singers or musicians were 
appointed from among the Lcvites, under two hutidred and eighty- 
eight principal singers, or leaders of the band, and distributed inin 
twenty-four companies, who officiated weekly by rotation in the tem- 
ple, and whose whole business was to perform the sacred hymns - 
the one part chanting or singing, and the other playing upon difTer- 
ent instruments. The chief of these were Asaph, Ileman, and Idu- 
ihun, who also, as we may presume from the titles of the Psalms, 
were composers of Hymns.^ From so very splendid an establish- 
ment, so far surpassing every other appointment of the kind, mme 
reasonable conjectures may be formed concerning the original digni- , 
(y and grandeur of the Hebrew ode. We must remember, too, that 
we at present possess only some ruins, as it were, of that magnifi- 
cent fabric, deprived of every ornament, except that splendour and 
elegance, which, notwithstanding the obscurity that antiquity hta 
cast over ihem, still shine forth in the sentiments and language. 
Hence, in treating of the Hebrew ode, we must be content to omit 
entirely what relates to the sacred music, and the nature of the in- 
struments which accompanied the vocal performance ; though there 
is the utmost probability, that these circumstances were not without 
their influence, as far as respects the form and construction of tlie 
different species of ode, Our information upon these subjects is, in- 
deed, so very scanty, that I esteem it safer to be silent altogether con- 
cerning them, than to imitate the example of some of the learned, 
who, after saying much, have, in fact, said nothing. I shall therefore 
proceed lo a brief inquiry into tlie general nature and properties of this 
species of poetry ; and after that, we shall be better qualified to judge 

9 1 Chkoh. ixiii. HT. 1—7. Bee also 2 Chkob. ziiz. 30. 
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of those specimeDs which hare been transmitted ta u 
brew writers. 

or all the difTerent forms of poetical composition, there is none 
more agreeable, hu-monious, elegant, diversified, and sublime, than 
the ode ; and these qualities are di^played in the order, sentiments, 
imagery, diction, and versification. The principal beauty of an ode 
consists in the order and arrangement of the subject ; but this ex- 
cellence, while it is easily felt, is difGcult to be described, for there is 
this peculiarity attending it, that the form of the ode is by no means 
confined to any certain rule for the esact and accurate distribution 
of the parts. It is lively and unconatraincd : when the subject is 
sublime, it is impetuous, bold, and sometimes might almost deserve 
the epithet licentious as to symmetry and nielho<l : but even in this 
case, and uniformly in every other, a certain facility and ease must 
pervade the whole, which may afford at lca,st the appearance of un- 
affected elegance, and aeem to prefer nature to art. This appear- 
ance is best preserved by an exordium plain, simple, and espreasive ; 
by a display and detail of incidents and sentiments rising delicately 
and artfully from each other, yet wilhoul any appearance of art ; and 
by a conclusion not pointed or epigrammatic, but finishing by a gen- 
tle turn of the sentiment in a part where it is least expected, and 
sometimes as it were by chance. Thus it is not ihe metre or versi- 
fication which constitutes this .species of composition ; for unless all 
these circumstances be adverted to, it is plain that whatever be the 
merit of the production, it cannot with any propriety be termed an 
ode. Many of the odes of Horace are entirely in this form, as welt 
as almost all of those few which our countryman Hannea has lefl be- 
hind him. There are two lyric poems in the Sylvas of Papinius Sta- 
tiUB,^ of which the versification is full, sonorous, and flowing ; the 
sentiments elegant; the diction, if not highly polished, yet ardent 
and glowing ; on the whole, however, the form, the grace, the ex- 
press maimer of the ode is wanting. 

The sentiments and imagery must be suitable to the nature of 
the subject and the composition, which is varied and unconfined by 
strict rule or method. On familiar subjects they will be sprightly, 
florid, and agreeable ; on sublime tc^ics, solemn, bold, and vivid ; on 
every subject, highly elegant, expressive, and diversified. Imagery 
from natural objects is peculiarly adapted to the ode ; historical 
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n-places may also be admitted, as well as descriptions lively 
but short, and (when it rises to any uncominon strain of sublimitj') 
frequent personifications. The diction mut^ be choice and elegant, 
it must be also luminous, clear, and animated ; it mui^i possess some 
elegancies peculiar to itself, and be as distinct from the common lan- 
guage of poetry, as the form and fashion of the production is from 
the j^encrnl cast of pnolical composition. In this that happiness of 
expression, for which Horace is so justly celebrated, wholly consists. 
A sweetness and variety in the versification is indispensable, accord- 
ing to the nature of the language, or aa the infiniie diversity of sub- 
jects may require. 

It is much U> be lamented, that in treating of the Hebrew ode, 
we must of necessity be silent concerning the numbers or versifica- 
tion, which (though wc are almost totally ignorant of its nature and 
principles) we hare the utmost reason to suppose was accommodat- 
ed to the music, and agreeable to the genius of the language. In 
every other respect, as the force and elegance of the language, the 
beauty and dignity of the sentiments and imagery, the different 
graces and excellencies of order and arrangement, I shall not hesi- 
tate to prefer the Hebrew writers to the lyric poets ofevery other na- 
tion. But lest we should dubiously wander in so extensive a Geld, 
it will he proper to prescribe some kind of limit to our course, which * 
may be conveniently done, by distributing all the diversities of this 
species of composition into three general classes. Of the first clasa 
the general characteristic will be sweetness, of the last sublimity ; 
and between these we may introduce one of a middle nature, as par- 
taking of the properties of both. The qualities which may be ac- 
counted common to all the three classes, are variety and elegance.(B) 

Although the lyric poetry of the Hebrews is always occupied up- 
on serious subjects, nor ever descends to that levity which is admit- 
ted into that of other nations, the character of sweetness is by no 
means inconsistent with it. The sweetness of the Hebrew ode con- 
sifls in the gentle and tender passions which it excites ; in the gay 
and florid imagery, and m the chaste and unostentatious diction, 
which it employs. The passions which it generally affects, are those 
of lore, tenderness, hope, cheerfulness, and pensive sorrow. In the 
sixty-third Psalm the royal prophet, supposed to be then an exile in 
the wilderness, expresses most elegantly the sentiments of tender- 
ness and love. The voice of grief and complaint is tempered with 
the consolations of hope ill the eightieth Psalm : and the ninety-sec- 
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ond consiata wholly of joy, which is do! less sincere, because it ia 
not excessive. The sweetness of ail theso in composition, senti' 
meut, diciioD, and arrangement, has aever been equalled by the fin- 
est productions of all the heathen Muses and Graces united. Though 
DOne of the above are deticient io imagery, I must confess I have 
Dever met with any image so truly pleasing and delightful as the fol- 
lowing description of the Deity in the character of a shepherd : 

" leliova est putor ineua, nihil tnihi dceril : 

" In paHcuia horbidis ul rocubem faciei ; 

" Propter aquu lenitor flueDtes me deducet. "~(c) 
How graceful and animated is thut rich and flourishiog picture of 
nature, which is exhibited in the sixty-fiflh Psalm ! when the proph- 
et, with a fertility of expression correspondent to the subject, praises 
the beneltcence of the Deity in watering the earth and making it 
fruitful. On a sublime subject also, but still one of the gay and a- 
greeable kind, I mean the inauguration of Solomon, which is cele- 
brated in the seventy-second Psalm, there is such variety and beau- 
ty of imagery, such a splendour of diction, such elegance in the 
position, that I believe it will be impossible 
literature, aacred or profane, to find such an 
aweetness and grace. 

These few select examples of the elegant and bei 
composition, I have pointed out for your 
tion ; and I am of opinion, that in all the treasures of the 
will seek in vain for models more perfect. 1 will add 
■pecimen, which, if I am not mistaken, is expreRaiveofthe true lyric 
form and character ; and compresses in a small compass all the mer- 
its and elegance incidental to that species of composition. It is, if 
i may be allowed to use the expreasion of a very polite writer, 

nffluKO! n .'.p.;? niy,, i.,«»;. lirna, mrtQf.B 

The Psalmist contemplating the harmony which pervaded the sol- 
emn assembly of the people, at the celebration of one of their festi- 
Tids, expresses himself, nearly as follows ; 

Odulce iucundumqUD ! tribnllum 
CcMJto in froquenti malna cnritBB '. 



the whole compass of 
of sublimity with 
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I si dera- 
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Non ■nra Nirdi ii 
Senaui, qusA A to 
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Per oift, per berbam, per ipets, 
Lenta flaeni, it odora vestet : 
Non rore largo laetior irrigat 
Hermona florentem aetherins liquor } 
Sanctaeqae foecnndat Sionii 
Uberibna inga celaa guttii, 
Praeaemi benigno nmnine ifvma foret 
leboya sedes ; alma ubi Faiutitas 
Teatator, aetemumque magni 
Dianlua domini favorem.(o) 
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Having diamissed the subject of the more beautiful species of 
ode, in order to proceed by proper stages lo what I deem the sum- 
mit of excellence and sublimity in the lyric poetry of tbe Hebrews, 
it will be necessary to rest a while, and to bestow some little aiien- 
tion upon that middle style of composition, to which I adverted as 
constituting one of the grand divisions of this order of poems. Thia 
again may be considered as admitting of a subdiviaion, as including 
both those lyric compositions, in which sweetness and BUhlimily aro 
Eo uniformly blended, that every part of the poem may be said to 
partake equally of both ; and those, in which these qualities sepa- 
rately occur in such a manner, that tbe complexion of the poem is 
altogether changeable and diversified. Of each ^cies I shall en- 
deavour to produce an example or two. 

The subject of the ninely-first Psalm js the security, the success, 
and the rewards of piety. The exordium exhibits the pious man 
placing all hia dependence upon Almighty God ; 

'^ Qui la umtiram omnipntcntiA BeflS recflptat : 
" Qui dicit lehoTie, >po« mea et propugnMuIum meatn 1 
" Dvia meat, in quo confidam :" 
And immediately leaving the sentence unfinished, he apostrophizes 
to the same person, whom he had been describing : 
" II ]e prolecto te eripiet, 
" E laqueo venatoriB, « peit« eiitiali." 

Tbe imagery that fbllowa is beautiful and diversified, and at tbo 
same lime uncommonly solemn and sublime : 
" PvDDisaaii tc proteget; 
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" Erit lihi pro paiina et clypeo Biiu veritu. 

" Non mctuBS a terrara nuclumo ; 
" A wigittii ToUlanle inlordiu : 
" A peWfl in tenebrii inceiiento ; 
" Ah eicidio viutaiito per meridiem. 
" Csdent & lute (uo mille ; 
" El ■ dextn tiu decern millia : 
" Ad 111 miaime pertinget." 

How excellent also are the succeeding images, the guard at angeb, 
(he treading under fool the tierceat and moat formidable animBis ; 
and afterwards that sudden but easy and elegant change of tbe 
persons ! 

" QiioniiLm rnihi adhnosit, ideo cum eniun ; 

" Emllaha sum, quia nomen nienm aguoTil." 

If any reader will carefully weigh and consider the nalure and digni- 
ty of this imagery, having due respect at the same lime to the prin- 
ciples of the mystical allegory, I am persuaded he will agree with 
me, ihal something of a mystical design is concealed under the lite- 
ral meaning of this Psalm. Wiihoul a question, the pious person, 
the king, or high priest perhaps, who in the literal sense is the prin- 
cipal character of the poem, is meant in reality to represent some 
greater and sublimcr personage.* But leaving this patt of the sub- 
ject to the investigation of the divine, 1 submit it to any critic of 
true taste and discernment, whether the third ode of the fourth book 
of Horace (the beauty of which has been justly celebrated, and 
which bears a great resemblance to that under our consideration) is 
not greatly excelled by the sacred poet, as well in grace and ele- 
gance, as in force and dignity. (a) 

The eighty-first Psalm will serve as another example upon this 
, being perraded by an exquisite union of sublimity and 
It is an ode composed for the feast of trumpets in tbe 
first new moon of the civil year." The exordium contains an exhor- 
tation to celebrate the praises of the Almighty with music and song, 
and (as is frequent in these productions of the Hebrews) is replete 
with animation and joy, even to exultation : 
" Clsngile Deo robori nostro -, 
" Laetum clamorein tollile Dso lacobi :" 

The different instruments of music are named, as is common in the 
lyric compositions of all other nations: 
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" Efforts psaJlarmm, adhibete tTmpttnuni, 
" Cytharun amooniiin cum nnblio:" 

The trumpet is |)articularl; alluded [o, because the solemn use of it 
on their great festivals was prescrilwd by the Mueaic law. The 
commemoration of the giving of the law, associated with the sound 
of the trumpet {which was the signal of lil)erty)^ inlroduces, iu a 
manner spontaneously, the miseries of the Egyptian bondage, the re- 
covery of their freedom, and ihe commuDication with God upon 
mount Sinai, (the aw fulness of which ia expressed in a very few 
words, " the secret place of thunder,") and finally the contentiott 
with their Creator at the waters of Meribah. The mention of Meri- 
bah introduces another idea, namely, the ingratitude and contuma- 
cy of the Israelites, who appear to have been ever unmindful of the 
favours and indulgence of their heavenly Benefactor. The remain- 
der of the ode, therefore, contains an affectionate expostulation of 
God with his people, a confirmation of his former promises, and a 
tender complaint that his favourable intentions towards them have 
been so long prevented by their disobedience. Thus the object and 
end of this poem appears to be an exhortation to obedience from the 
consideration of the paternal love, the beneficence, and the promises 
of the Deity ; and we have seen with how much art, elegance, varie- 
ty, and ingenuity, this is accomplished. In order to complete the 
beauty of this composition, the conclusion is replete with all the 
graces of sentiment, imagery, and diction. The sudden and fre- 
quent change of persons is remarkable ; but it is by no means harsh 
or obscure. Some allowance is however to be made for the Hebrew 
idiom, as well as for the state of the author's mind : he is not under 
the influence of art but of nature ; through the impetuosity of pas- 
sion, therefore, his transitions are frequent from figure and allusion 
to plain language, and back again, with a kind of desultory in- 
constancy. 

In the last Lecture I treated in general of the disposition and ar> 
rangement of lyric composition, and endeavoured, in some degree, 
to define its usual symmetry and outline. But on abstruse and dif- 
licult subjects, example is of more avail than the utmost accuracy of 
description. To him, therefore, who wishes to form a correct idea 
of this kind of poem, I will venture to recommend the Psalm which 
we have just examined ; not doubting, that if he can make himself 
master of its general character, genius, and arrangement, he will feel 
perfectly satisfied concerning the nature and form of a perfect ode. 
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In both tliese ipeciineRe, the atjie and cadence of the whcde 
fK>em flow in one equal and unifiirtn tenour ; but there are others, 
which are more chungeatile and diverailied, more unequaj both in 
stifle and sentiment. These, alihougli thcf occasionally incline to 
(he chuTacler of sweetness, and occaitiDnally to that of sublimit]', 
may nevertheless (though upon a different prinriplc) be properly 
classed among the odos of this inlermediote style. Such are those 
which, from a mild and gentle e.xordium, rise gradually to sublimity, 
both in the subject and sentiments ; such also are those, which com* 
mence in a inournrul strain, and conclude with exultation and tri- 
umph. Such, in fine, are all those in which the style or matter a 
in any respect diversified and unequal. Thit< inequality of style is 
perfectly consistent with the nature of lyric composition ; for carietj 
is one of the greatest ornaroents, if not essentials, of the ode. Since, 
therefore, for the sake of variety, lyric writers in particular are io- 
dulged in the liberty of frequent digressions ; that baldness in thus 
diverging from the subject is not only excusable, but on many occa- 
etons is really worthy of commendation. Posfiblya brief inquiry in- 
to the nature of tliose liberties which the Hebrew poets hare allowed 
themselves in this respect, or rather into the general method and 
principles of their lyric compositions, will not be thought altogether 
unseasonable in this place. 

By far the greater part of the lyric poetry of the Hebrews, is oc- 
cupied wholly in the celebration of the power and goodness of Al- 
mighty God, in extolling his kindness and beneficence to hiscltoeen 
people, and in imploring his assistance and favour in time of adversi- 
ty : in other word.s, the usual subjects of these odes are -w connect- 
ed with every part of the sacred history, as to afford ample scope 
for those digressions which are most pleasing, and most congenial to 
this species of composition.. Thus, whether the theme be gay or 

r mournful ; whether the cvetits which they celebrate be prosperous 

or adverse ; whether they return thanks to God their deliverer for 
assistance in trouble, or with the humility of suppliants acknowledge 
the justice of the divine correction ; the memory of former times 
spontaneously occurs, and a variety of incidents and circumstances, 
of times, of seasons, of countries, of nations, all the miracles in 
^B Egffi, in the wilderne.ss, in Judea, are presented to their recollec- 

^1 t)i>n : and all these ao naturally connect with the subject, that whal- 

^H ever of ornament is deduced from them, so far from appearing fbr- 

^H eignio it, B(«nis rather an essential part of the principal matter. It 
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nmy, iherelbre, be wilh modesty asaerleij of the Hebrew ode, that 
from the nature of the subjects, which it usually embraces, it in pew- 
sessed of ao easy an access to sorne of the roost elegant sniirce« of 
poetical imagery, and hoit coHsequenity so many opportuniues for 
agreeable digrefssion ; ihat wilh unbounded freedom and uncommon 
variety, are united the most perfect order, and the most pleasing 
uniformity. 

The happy boldness of Pindar in his digressions is deservedly 
celebrated ; but as he was very diflerently situated from those poets, 
who are at present under our consideration, so the nature of his sub- 
ject, and the principles of his composition, are altogether different 
from iheirs ; and a different reason is hi be assigned for the liberties 
which he assumed in his lyric productions' We are in no want of 
materials to enable u.s to form a perfect judgement of the genius of 
Pindar ; there are about forty of his odes remaining, and the subject 
of them all is exactly similar. They are all coniposed in celebra- 
tion of some victorious chief, whose praise is heightened and illus- 
trated by the circumstances of his birth, ancestry, manners, or coun- 
try. Since, therefore, this poet was professedly the herald of the 
Olympic conquerors, unless he had determined to assume great lib- 
erty in treating of those topics, and even on some occasions to hare 
recourse to topics very foreign to the principal subject, his poems 
must have been little better than a stale and disgusting repetition. 
His apology, therefore, is necessity, and on this ground he has ob- 
tained not only pardon but commendation ; and many things, wliich 
in another poet could neither be defended nor probably endured, in 
Pindar have been approved and extolled. Lest I should seem to as- 
sert rashly on this occasion, I will explain myself by an example. 
The third of the Pythian odes is inscrilied to Iliero, at that lime la- 
bouring under a grievous and chronical disease. The poet taking 
advantage of the opportunity to impart a degree of variety to his 
poem, introduces it with a solemn address, invoking the medical aid 
of Chiron or Esculapius, if it be possible for them to revisit the 
earth. But surely, on such an occasion, it would beexcusablc in no 
writer but Pindar to expend more than one hundred verses, that is, 
above half the poem, on the history of Esculapius. Nor indeed 
could we easily pardon it in Pindar himself, but from the considera- 
tion that he had already written an ode (the fiiurth) in praise of the 
same Hiero, upon a victory obtained in the Olympic games. Bui 
we are willing to excuse ihc boldness of a poet, who, even with a 
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h impetuosity, escapes from such n 
more spacious field. It is, therefore, no discommendation of tbe 
HfJirew pocL^ to say, that in ihia respect they are materially different 
from Pindat ; nor does it detract from the merit of Pindar to assert, 
tliat, from the more favourabje circumstances of the Hebrews, tbett 
lyric poetry is more genuine and perfect. (b) 

The seventy -seven th Psalm will afford some illustration of what 
has been remarked concerning the nature and economy of the He- 
brew ode. This Psalm is composed in what 1 call the intermediate 
style, and is of that diversified and unequal kind which ascenfb frocn 
a cool aii<l temperate exordium to a high degree of sublimity. The 
prophet, oppressed with a heavy weight of affliction, displays the ex- 
treme dejection and perturbation of his soul, and must elegantly aud 
putlietically describes the confiicts and internal contests to which he 
is subjected, before he is enabled to rise from the depths of woe to 
any degree of hope or confidence. In the character of a suppliant 
he lirut pours forth his earnest prayers to [lie God of his hope : 

" Vox niei ad Damn rerlut, et laque inclaino ; 

" Vox men sil Dcum, ut me exaudisl^'' 
But even prayers afford him no sufHcient consolation. He next en- 
deavours to mitigate his sorrow by the remembrance of former times; 
but this, on the contrary, only seems to exaggerate his sufferings, by 
lite comparison of his present adversity with his former happiaeas, 
and eitorls from him the following pathetic expostulation : 

" Ndoi in p«rpetuum rpiiclet me Dean, 
" Nee ■mpliua te plncnbilem priebsbil.' 
" Num periil in aatomum eiiu clementii; 

" Num oblitUB est misereri Deus ' 

" An cofiibtiil in irft mrsprLcordiu eahi ?" 

Again, recollecting the nature of the divine dispensations in chas- 
tising man, " the change of the right hand of the Most High ;" in 
other words, the different methods by which the Almighty seeks the 
salvation of his people, appearing frequently to frown upon and per- 
secute those " in whom he delighteth :" reconsidering also the vast 
series of mercies which he had bestowed upon his cltosen people ; 
the niirucles which he had wrought in their favour, in a word, the 
go<Nlness, the holiness, the power of the great Ruler of the universe ; 
with all the ardour of gratitude and affection, he bursts forth into a 
strain of praise and exultation. In this passage we are at a loss 
ivhich lo admire most, the ease and grace with which tlie di- 
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^esasioc is made, the choice of the incidents, the magnificence of 
the imagery, or the force and elegance of the diction. 

" O Dbus ! ranela omnino sunt coosili* tu« : 
" Qala Dbub cum Deo iDijeatale comparuidiu ! 
" Tu SB Deua illofaciens mirahilia; 
" Niitum fecini in popiilia robur tuum. 
" Vindtcisti brachio pnfiulum tuum, 
" Inc^obi et Tosephi ponleroa. 
It te aquae, O Dam '. 



" Vider 
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" Etinm turbatoe lunl Abysai. 

" Eiundavemnl aqut> nubea ; 

" Fnigorem edidit aether; 

" Turn vero ugjttae laae discorremnt : 

" Vox toniinu tui id turbine; 

" IlluierunI orbi Iblmlna ; 

" FremuiletcomniolaeBllelliu." 

The other example, to which I shall refer you on this occasion, 
is composed upon quite a diiferent plan ; for il declines gradually 
from an exordium uncommonly splendid and sublime, to a gentler 
and more moderate strain, to the softest expressions of piety and de- 
votion, The whole composition abounds witli great variety of both 
sentiment and imagery. You will, from these circumstances, al- 
most conjecture that I am alluding to the nineteenth Psalm. The 
glory of God is demonstrated in his works both of nature and prori' 
dence. By exhibiting it, however, in an entire state, though in 
modern verse, you will more readily perceive tlie order, method, and 
arrangemenl of this beautifid composition. 

PSALM XIX. 

Immeiiai choniB aetberis, 
Orb«t atelliferi, lucida Bidera, 

LaudcB coDcelebraiit Dei, 
Auctorisqap CB.nunt artificem muiom. 

Dulces excipiuat modoa 

Allernoque rolubileB 
ConceDta vuiant perpstuum meltx. 

Et qouiquBjn levibun-rotja 
Labuntur UcilJ per tiqnidiii.i aetlitis, 

Temram tunea attimcs 
TnicluB, alta poli moenia, peraooal 

Aelemi sacra roi choii, 
Concordi memoruu eloquio Deam. 

Coelorum in penetialibiu 
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Soli qui p o — it cekft palatift : 

Liietat node hnam gndxim 
Prodity een thalimo s p o— m ab anreo ; 

Fidens Tiribos at Gigas, 
Pnescriptom stadii carpit ovans iter. 

Coeli limite ab nltiino 
Egf ui, rediens limitsm ad olliiiuiBi, 

Fiinentain relai^it Tiam, 
Foecundiaqae (bvet coDCta caloriboa. 

Non lex aancta Dei mintu 
Laagoentee animaa Ti reficit ncra : 

Pari lamine lex Dei 
Dlaetrans oealoe, et teaebns fbgmiia ; 

lofinrmaos animoi rodesy 
Coelestiqfiie replene eorda adentia ; 

Mentee laetiftrana pias ; 
Confirmana stabili pectora gandio. 

niam joatitia et iSdes 
FIzit perpetam, aeterna^de rmiU». 

Nob illam a e nuapta t pretio 
Aamm, iam rati]!* porioa e fiicia ; 

Non dalcedine, qoae recens 
Stillaiit preaaa &Tia mella liqaentibos. 

Fida adatat monitrix iois, 
Et aMreea eadem tmgnM, efientiHB. 

^imt kpMM tamem ak ! tnoe, 
(tou feereta aiiui etimina penpieit ? 

Adaia, O DewB ! O Pater! 
Da caecia Tenianiy da miaeria opem ! 

Emntea cohibe gradua, 
EffiaenenKiae aniini fiange auperbiani ! 

Solum manere aic tuo 
Mox inaona aceleria, puma eto mali : 

Sic O ! aic placeant tibi 
Quae aupplex meditor, quae loqoor, O Deus !(r) 
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Sublimity was mentioned na the cliarac (eristic ofa third species 
of the Hebrew ode. Bui having already treated very copjouslj of 
the sublime la general, both as the effect of sentiment and expre^ 
flion, our present investigation must be confined to that which is pe- 
culiar to this species of poetry. Now the sublimity of lyric composi- 
tions results either from the plan, the order, and ariangcment of tha 
poem ; or from those common sources wliich I formerly specified, 
the sentiments and the style ; or, in some cases, from an union of 
all, when an aggregate perfection is produced from the beauty of the 
arrangement, the dignity of the sentiments, and the splendour of the 
diction. I shall endeavour to exhibit a few examples in each kind ; 
tknd indeed this subject is every way deserving our attention, since it 
relates to what may be esteemed the perfection of the Hebrew poet- 
ry, for its chief commendation is snblimity, and its sublimcst species 
is the ode. 

Let us therefore consider, in the first place, what degree of sub- 
limity the ihere form and disposition ofa lyric poem can impart to % 
subject not in itself sublime. We have an example of this in tha 
liliietb Psalm ; the subject of which is of the didactic kind, and be- 
longs to the moral piirt of theology. It is at first serious and practi- 
cal, with very little of subtirnity or splendour : it seta forth, that the 
divine favour is not to be conciliated by sacrifices, or by any of ibe 
external rites and services of religion, but rather by sincere piety, 
and by the devout effusions of a grateful heart : and yet, thai even 
these will not be accepted without the strictest attention to justice, 
aod every practical virtue. It consists iheretbre of two panti : in ttie 
20 
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first the derout, but igaonnl and sDperstiuous worshipper is reprov- 
ed ; and in ibe secoad, the hypocritical pretender to virtue and relig- 
ion. Each part of the subject, if we regard the imagery and tbe 
n odIj, is treated rather with variety and elegance, than with 
sublimity ; but if the general etfecl, if the plot and machinery of tbe 
whole be considered, scarcely any thing can appear more truly mag- 
nificent. The great Author of nature, by a solemn decree, con- 
vokes the whole human race, to be witness of the judgement which 
he ia about to execute upon his people ; the august tribunal is estab- 
lished in Sion : 

" Dciu Deorum lehova 

" LocutuB eat et convocivit l«mju, 

" Ab orta solia ad eiui iKcasuTn : 

" Ei Sione perfectae pnlchritudinis DcuB ei 

The majesty of God is depicted by imagery assumed from the de- 
scent upon mount Sinai, which, as I formerly observed, is one of the 
common-places that supply ornaments of ihia kind : 

" Adveniet Dcua nonlei, nee silebil; 

" Piaecedet eum igais cdai, 

" El circamireiDBt veheineiia lurbo." 
The heavens and the earth arc invoked aa witnesses, which is a pom- 
pous form of expression common with the Hebrew writers ;> 

" Advocibit cnoloH ex alia : 

" Bt tvrrun, ut iudicio contondst cum popula buo." 
At length the Almighty is personally introduced pronouncing hii 
sentence, whicli constitutes the remainder of the ode ; and the a^ 
niirable sublimity and splendour of the exordium is continued 
through the whole. There is in Horace an ode upon a similar sub- 
ject,^ and it is not enough to say, that he has treated it in bia usual 
manner, with elegance and variety, for he has done more than coul J 

. be expected from a person unenlightened by divine truth, he has 
treated it with piety and solemnity. But that high degree of sub- 
limity, lo which the Psalmist rises upon such occasions, is only to 
be attained by the Hebrew Muse ; for it is a truth universally ac- 
knowledged, that no religion whatever, no poetic history, is provid- 
ed with a store of imagery so striking and so magnificent, so c^ia;- 
ble of embellishinga scene, which may be justly accounted the n 

^ sublime that the human imagination is able to comprehend. 

The next example, which 1 shall produce, will be found in stHira j 
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e difTerent from the former, inasmuch aa the subject itself is 
possea-ied of the liighest dignity and splendour, though stil) no in- 
considerable part of the sublimity is to be attributed to the general 
plan and arrangement of the poem. The induction of the ark of 
God to mounl Sion by David, gave occasion to the twenty-fourth 
Psalm.^ The removal of the ark was celebrated in a great assem- 
bly of the people, and with suitable splendour during every part of 
the ceremony. The Levites ted liic procession, accompanied by a 
great variety of vocal and instrumental music ; and this ode appears 
to have been sung to the people when they arrived at the summit of 
the mountain. The exordium ia expressive of the supreme and infi- 
nite dominion of God, arising from the right of creation : 

" lehovae est lelluB et pleniluda diub ; 

" Orbifl, ([uique eum incolunl : 

" Ills enim aupra iDajin euro fundiivit, 

" El Bupru Huininit eum ■tabitirit." 
How astonishing the favour and condescension ! how extraordinary 
the testimony of his love, when he selected from his infinite domin- 
ion a peculiar seat, and a people for liimaelf ! What a copious re- 
turn of gratitude, of holiness, of righteousness, and of human vir- 
tues, does such an obligation demand ! " Behold," says Moses, ad- 
dressing the Israelites, "the heaven, and the heaven of heavens, is 
Jehovah's, thy God, the earth also, and all that it conCainelh. Only 
he had a delight in thy fathers to love them, and their posterity after 
them, and he chose you above ail people, as it is this day."* Such 
is evidently the reasoning of David in the following passage, though 
the chain of argument is not quite so directly displayed : 

" Quia aacendel in monUtm I»havae ; 

" Bt quia Btabit in aede eiua smictititis > 

" Iniinunia muiibua, el pnrus corde ; 

" Qui in vanii numinibuB fiduciD.m main non reposnit, 

" Nee iunvit fallendae fidei conailia. 

" la teporlabit bcnediclioaein a leliovn, 

" Tails sit gens, quae ilium quaeiit ; 
" Qniie visit Tacioni Doi Iicobi." 

Thus far is expressive, on the one hand, of the infinite goodness and 
condescension of God to the children of Israel ; and on the other 
hand, of their indispensable obligation to piety and virtue ; since he 
bad deigned to make their nation the peculiar scat of hia miraculous 
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providence, and lo honour them with his actna] presence. We nwjr | 
conceive the proceFsion lo havR arrived ai the gates of the tal^ j 
emacle. While the ark in brought in, the Levites, divided into tw» J 
choirs, aing nlternately the remainder of the p»alra. Indeed, it it \ 
not imposfiiliie that this mode of sinning was pursued through every 
part of the ode ; but towards the coucluHion the ftict will not admit 
of B doubi. On the who!?, whether we regard the nubject, Ihe iia> 
igery, or style of thi« compottilion, it will be found lo poweiw a cet^ 
tain sim^Je and unaSected (and therefore admirable) sublimity : 

" TollitB capil* TSRCra., O portie ; 

" VcvqiiD oialleminl, sclemae focea, 

'■ Et inlnibit roi gloriaa. 

" Quit est rox Ulo gloriu t 

" lehova robuBtua et poleni, 

" lehnvii polens belli. 

" ToUit« capita. TnLrs, O portM ; 

" Vtnque eiitltenlini, lelernae (brei, 

'- El intisbit rex gloriae. 

"qui»yBroMtr.xilleglori«e? 

" lehova armipolena, ilia rex «st glori 

You will easily perceive, that the beauty and sublimity observS" I 
ble in this paaltn are of such a peculiar kind, as to be perfect^ 
adapted to the subject and the occasion, and to that particular solem- 
nity for which it was composed. You will perceive, too, that unles* 
we have some rcRpccl to these poiuUt, the principal force and eW- 
gance will be lost ; and even the propriety of the sentiments, ths 
splendour of the diction, the beamy and order of the arrangement, 
will be almost totally obscured. If such be the stale of the case in 
this single instance, it is surety not unreasonable to conclude, that it 
is not the only one which stands in need oflhe light of history to cast J 
s splendour on its beauties. It is surely not unreasonable to infer, ■ 
that much of the harmony, pri^riety, and elegance of the sacred po> 
etry, must pass unperceived by us, who can only form distant con- 
jectures of the general design, but arc totally ignorant of the partic- 
ular applicntion. Tims of necessity much of the delicacy of senti- 
ment, much of the felicity of allusion, and the force of expression, 
must, by the hand of time, be cast into shade ; or rather I shouM 
flay, totally suppressed and extinguished. The attentive reader will, 
indeed, frequently feel a want of information, concerning the author, 
the age, and the occasion of a poem ; still more frequently will be 
find occasion to lament his own ignorance with respect to manj 
focls and circumstances closely connected with theprincipe 
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This 



1 which, perhaps, 



of on 



an im- 
igular 



Is moRt striking ornamenta depend. (b) 
e degree in the admirable poem of Debo- 
rah ; and this I seem to experience in the eixly-eighth Psalm, tlmugh 
it appears to have some affinity with the subject of that which we 
have just examined, Eince it adopt?, in the place of an exordium, that 
well known form of expression which was commonly made 
the removal of the ark :* 

" Exsur^t Dfiu; dini[ientur oiua inimici ', 
" El fbf iuit 1 fieie eiua qui earn oderonl." 
But almost every part of this most noble poem is involved 
penetrable darkness. It would otherwise have' afforded ; 
example of ihe true sublime ; the .scattered rays of which, breaking 
forth with difficulty through tlie thick clouds that surround it, we 
yet behdd with a mixture of admiration and pleasure 

The most perfect example that I know of the other species of the 
("Btibhincodey which I pointed out, (thai I mean which po»ieBses a 
sublimity ilepemlant wholly upon the greatness of Ihe conceptions, 
and the dignity of the language, wiihotil any peculiar excellence in 
Ihe form and arrangement,) is tjie thanksgiving ode of Moses, com^ 
posed after pairing the Red Sea.^ Through every part of this 
poem tile most pcrlect plainness and simplicity is maintained ; there 
is nothing artiftcial, nothing laboured, cither in respect to method or 
invention. Every port of it breathes the spirit of nature and of pag- 
^sionj^joy, admiration, and love, united with piety and devotion, 
;^ burst forlh spontaneously in their native colours. A miracle of ihe 
most intercBting nature to the Israelites is displayed. The sea di- 
fkles, and the waters are raised into vast heaps on either side, while 
they pass over ; but their enemies in attempting to pursue, are over- 
whelmed by the reflux of the waves. These circumstances are all 
expressed in language suitable to the emotions which they produced, 
abrupt, fervid, concise, animated, with a fret^uent repetition of the 



" Cantabo leliovae, qaia magnifies sew eilulil; 
" Erjnum equitonique in mare dt^ieclt." 

This constitutes the proem of ihe ode, and is also repeated occa- 
sionally by the female pan of the band in the manner of a modern 
chorus, being brieAy expresssive of the general subject. The same 
idea, however, occurs in several parts of the poem, with considera- 
ble variation in the language and figures : 



a Comparo Nirn 



OEIOB 




And again : 



IB currus eopiiisiiue in more deii 
" Et in man rubro domoni aunt olecti elui 
" OpeiueinDt BOB abjBsi ; 
" Deacenderunl in profimd*, sicnt l«pi».*' 

" Dix«ral bostia, p«reeqii»r. adscquar ; 

" Diridam spotia, aisttliirabimr snimii niSB 

" Slringam glttdium, eiscindet coa msDiu n 



Nor do even these repeliti 
'■ Quia 



-nilia 



imbirni in aqnia ingeatibiu." 
ilisfy the author : 

',r Deoa, Ieh<iv» • 



I, yerenduB aanclilnta ' 
" TsiribiliB Inudum, Ikciens mimbilin '. 
" Extendiati deitra.m ; ■baarbet eoa Icllus. " 
In these examples is displayed all the genuine force of nature and 
passion, which the efforts of art will emulate in vain. Here we be- 
hold the passions struggling for vent, labouring with a Mipiousnesa 
of thought and a poverty of expression, and on that verj account the 
more expressly displayed. To take a strict account of the sublimi- 
ty of this ode, would be to repeat the whole. I will only remark 
one quality, which \s indeed congenial to all the poetry of the He- 
brews, but in this poem is more than usually predominant, I mean 
1 that brevitj of dictipi), which is so conducive to sublimity of style. 
^Diffuse and exuberant expression generally detracts from the force 
j of the sentiment ; as in the human body, excessive corpulency is 
generally inconsistent with health and vigour. The Hebrews, if we 
contemplate any of their composilions as a whole, may be deemed 
full and copious ; but if we consider only the constituent parts <Jf 
any production, they will be found sparing in words, concise and 
energetic. They amplify by diversifying, by repeating, and some' 
limes by adding to the subject ; therefore it happens, that it is fre- 
quently, on the whole, 'treated rather diffusely ; but still every par- 
ticular sentence is concise and nervous in itself. Thus it happens 
in general, that neither copiousness nor vigour is wanting. This 
brevity of style is in some measure to be attributed to the genius of 
the language, and in some measure to the nature of the Hebrew 
verse. The most literal versions therefore commonly fail in this re- 
spect, and consequently still less is to be expected from any poetical 
translations or imitations whatever. 

Most of those qualities and perfections, which have been the sub- 
ject of this disquisition, will be found in a very high degree in the 
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twenty-ninth Psalm. The supreme dominion of God, and the awful- 
nees of his power, are demonstrated Trom the tremendous noise, and 
the astonishing force of the thunder, wliich the Hebrews, by a bold 
but very apt figure, denominate " the voice of the Most fligh." It 
is enough to say of it, that the sublimity of the matter is perfectly 
equalled by the unafTected energy of the style. 

PSALM XXIX. 



Date, quoa meruit iiomcn, LoDDrBS) 
Adjtia Daum ulorate ucratis, 
Sonat haTTendum inagD& Dei lox '. 
Aetliera ab silo Deiu intoauit } 
Aequoie vaato superintoDUit 
Vitidii, BugusUi, decoii, Dei vol ! 
Ruit ingenti tnrbiDe cedroi, 
Ruit umbroei cedroa Ubuii. 
Qu&titur LibanuB, subwtil Hermon ; 
Vl ngi lato bucuU cunpo, 
Levie in montibus ut sallat orfi. 
RupCtB nlitant nubiboB i^es ; 
Dewrta tromant} tremit albi Codn , 
Sylva gemit ; quercetSi Iiborant ; 
Dansia tiudanlur aemoia umbiis ; 
Subi toque iaoent perculna metu 
Hominom cards, agnoscuutque Deuin. 
Ddus undantem regit Oceauutn; 
Rex aeterno aedet in solio : 
Populumque Deus sibi dilectum 
Viribos, opibua, pace beabit.(c) 
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Before wc conclude this disquisilion conceruing the lyric poetry 
of the Hebrews, it will be proper to produce a few Hpecimenaof ih&t 
kind of ode, which derives sublimity from several united causes, from 
the diction, the sentiments, the form, and conduct of the poem ; and 
which accumulates, or in a manner condenses and combines, all the 
beauties and elegancies of this style of composition. The |X>ema ti> 
which I shall refer on this occasion, are too well known to require K 
minute explanation, and indeed almost too noble and perspicuoua in 
themselves to admit of any illustration from criticism ; it will there- 
fore be sufficient to notice them in general terms, or, al most, brieSr 
to recommend a few passages, which are perhaps so eminently beau- 
tiful as to deserve particular attention. ^ 

The tirst instance I shall mention ia that prophetic ode oT 
Moses,' which contains a justification on the part of God against the 
Israelites, and an explanation of the nature and design of the divine 
judgements. The cxoriliuni is singularly magnificent • the plan and 
conduct of the poem is just, natural, and well accommodated to the 
subject, for it is almost in the order of an historical 
embraces a. variety of the sublimcst subjects e 
plays the truth and justice of God, his paternal love, and his unftul- 
ing tenderness to his chosen people ; and on the other hand, their 
ungrateful and contumacious spirit. The ardour of the divine in- 
dignation, and the heavy denunciations of vengeance, are afterwards 
expressed in a remarkable personification, which is scarcely to be 
paralleled from all the choicest treasures of the Muses. The fer- 
vour of wrath is however tempered with the milder beams of lenity 

1 Debt. uxu. 
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and mercy, and ends at laal in promises and consolation. When I 
formerl}' treated of elevation of sentiment, of the impulse of the pas- 
sions, of the force of imagery and diction, I could scarcely have 
avoided touching upon this poem, and drawing some of my exam- 
ples from it.' Not to repeat these, or accumulate unnecessary mat- 
ter, 1 will only add one rermirk, namely, that the subject and style 
of this poem bear so exact a resemblance to the prophetic as well aa 
the lyric compositions of the Hebrews, that it unites all the force, 
energy, and boldne.ss of the latter, with the exquisite variety and 
grandeur of imagery so peculiar to the former.' 

Another specimen of the perfectly sublime ode will be found in 
the triumphal ode of Deborah.* This poem consists of three parts : 
first, the exordium; next, a recital of the circumstances which pre- 
ceded, and of those which accompanied the viclory ; lastly, a fuller 
description of the concluding etenl, the death of Sisera, and the dis- 
appointed hopes of his mother, which is embellished with all the 
choicest flowers of poetry. Of this latter part, I endeavoured to ex- 
plain at large the principal beauties in a former lecture. About the 
middle of the poem, it must be confessed, some obscurities occur, 
and those not of a trivial nature, which impair the beauty of the 
composition ; and what is worse, T foar they will scarcely admit of 
elucidation, unless we were possessed of some further historical 
lights. The exordium deserves a particular examination, as well for 
its native mogniticeuce and sublimity, as l>ecause it will serve more 
completely to illustrate my remarks concerning the digressions of the 
Hebrew ode. I observed, that the principal passages in the sacred 
history, which in general constitute the materials of these digres- 
sions, are so connected with every subject of sacred poetry, that 
even in the most eccentric excursions of the imagination, there is 
little danger of wandering from the main scope and design. The 
subject of this ode is the triumph of the Israelites over their enemies 
through the divine assistance, and the establishment of their liberty. 
At the very opening of the poetn this is proposed as the ground-work 
of it : and atler inviting the kings and princes of the neighbouring 
nations to attend to this miracle of the divine goodness, tlie author 
proceeds to celebrate the praise of God, not commencing with the 
benefit so recently received, but with the prodigies formerl; exhibit 
ed in Egypt : 

QSeeLirv. IV. SJlh. v < 8m Lrct. ] 
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" O Irlion, cum e Seirs eiires, 

" Cuin ex agro Iduiuseo pracederSE ; 

" Terra cotumnU est, BlillavBrunl coeli, 

" Sdllavomat squis nubos ; 

" Fiaierunt monies a facio Iiihovae, 

" Ipse Bina s &cie (ehovae Dei iNraCllB." 
The sudden iiitroduction of such important incidents, breathes the 
free and fervid apiritof the lyric Muse. There is however do defect 
in the connexion, nor does any degree of obacuriiy attend the com- 
parison which is implied between that stupendous deliverance and 
the benefit so lately received. (a) 

On the same principle the prayer of Habakkuk is constructed ;' 
and is a remarkable instance of that sublimity peculiar to the ode, 
and which is often the result of a bold but natural digression. Tbe 
prophet foreseeing the judgement of God, and the impending calam- 
ities, which were to be inHictcd upon his nation by the hands of the 
Chaldeana, as well as the punishments, which the latter were them- 
selves to undergo ; partly struck with terror, partly cheered with 
hope, he beseeches Almighty God to hasten the redemption of his 

" lehova, audivi nuntiuin tuum, exlimui ; 

" Opaa tuum, O leliovn, in raedm a: 

" In incdin annorum noluin facias : 

"In iracandia misericor 
In this passage, the resemblance between the Babylonish and Egyfh 
lian captivities naturally presents ilself'to the mind, as well as the 
possibility of a similar deliverance through the power and assistance 
of God. With how much propriety, therefore, might the prophet 
have continued his supplications to that alt-powerful and atl-niercifiil 
God ; that, as he had formerly wrought so many miracles in favour 
of his people, he woidd afford them relief and consolation on the 
present occasion ; and how eflicacious a method would it have been, 
to confirm the fortitude of every pious person, to remind them, that 
he who had formerly manifested his infinite power in delivering the 
Israelites from their great afflictions, might, in proper lime, employ 
the same means to rescue them from their present state of sufieringl 
He however totally disregards the formality of this method, probably 
because he supposed all the alwve ideas would spontaneously occur 
to the reader ; nor does he labour for access by slow an<l regular ap- 
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proachea to the sacred depository of the most splendid materials, but 
bursts into it at once, and by a sort of unexpected impulse : 

" Dbiu e Theinane prndiit, 

" Et sinclug r raonto Paranaeo : 

" Operuit ccielnB gloria eiiw, 

" Elaplendore eiuB oppletB est telluB.'" 

The prophet, indeed, Uliistratea this subject throughout with equal 
magnificence; selecting from such an assemblage of miraculous in- 
cident,", the most noble and important, displaying them in the most 
splendid colours, and embellishing them with the aublimest imagery, 
ligures, and diction, tlie dignity of which is so heightened and re- 
commended by the superior elegance of the conclui<ion, that were it 
not for a few shades, which the hand of time has apparently cast 
over it in (wo or ihree passages, no composition of the kind would, 
I believe, appear more elegant or more perfect than this poem.(B) 

I will add one remat table example more of the perfectly sublime 
ode, which indeed it would he utterly unpardonable to overlook ; I 
mean, the triumphal song of the Israelites on the destruction of Bab- 
ylon. It is almost unnecessary to add, that it is in no respect un- 
worthy of Isaiah, whom I cannot help esteeming the lirst of poets, 
as well for elegance as sublimity. Having formerly taken up a con- 
siderable portion of your time and attention in a minute investigation 
of its beauties, it is now presented in the modern form of a. lyric com- 
position. 
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OCCASVM REGIS REGNIQVE BABTLONICl -. 
ODE PROPHETICA. 

ISIME C»P. \1T.4—ZT. 

Ergo inBoUntii corruil irapf ri 
InsBtiK moloa ! occidit uibiuat 

Regina victrix, nee Bubacto 
Effora iam dominstur orbi ? 
Futui lyrumi contudit impioi 
lehova vindci, iceptrlque f«nM : 

Qui vorbcre liaud unquam remisM) 
Fregil itiox populos gemenlea. 
Nunc ipie dinu iiiie aubit vicea. 
Pacala telluB nndique gaudio 

Emltat eflniBni, ot golutos 
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Becun luinniu stM Ubm\ in tnifit 




Ridelqua Ctdrus - Sicne iacea. ftroi ! 




lum nemo taeTani, le iacenta, 








To pfopWr iinii oncila ledilius 




Nigrantis orci mignn ftomil domia : 








Sccptrigeru Boliia sb nltls. 




Eicivil amhraj, bcwpitiB in novi 




Ocunraum pnntBB. Teno fi^un, occopuit, 




To viribuB, le Iqcb cinauni 


, 










Dednrit ordo ; non tuba, non lyrae 




ConcentuB : at Bqaalenlia nrci 




Noi pramit, Pt tacitiirnus honor : 




At turba cireum phirimn vermiqin 




FexTPt, pprarrsna mBmbra iicentina, 












Vt decidiati coelitoe, agminU, 




Eo«. fUnim aiderai dccua ! 




Vt dcoidiati, qui domaboa 




Victor oyen» populoa trementea ! 




Napenninatua- Biandam ego nubila; 
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Stabo Sionif culmina in aiduo 




BuWimii, pt qua nperlat srcton 




Arce »tCTa solium locsbo ; 




Subierts cslcabo astta. premens pnloni, 




Ti-rramque tonjncos numini-, pu Deo. 




At dun te lethi profunda 
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Vii cohibet barathro jacenlem. 
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Deforme corpus littors : itat diu 




Incertua, adraoloquo pronua 




Lumine, te propiua tuptar. 




Mm iiuit; hie eat, (juemfiiga, qUBm povor 




PracCBHiit .' hir. qu*m iBrricdj. gravem 








Attonili spoliator orbia ! 




Indiana r; gum colla gmii tugo et 




Duria catsois Bubiicpre inaolens, ^^^^^M 
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Pci IsFernH equitare genlea? ^^^^^^H 




Rr^pB. tynnnique, validum ducitm "^^^^^^^ 
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Inter cudenlum turpe vulgiu, 
Sardidum ol iadecurem sepulchiis 
Egere avitii : to, qui* patrisB 
Tuiaque iniqunrn ; te, quiit gcDiibua 
Fatale paTtcnlum. Mslorum 
NuUns hunoa cineres sequctur ; 
Poeim immarentet ob putrium sceliu 
Nali» muiebit, Funditui impiam 
Delete gealem, ae BUperbos 
Proroget ulterius Iriumphoa : 
Namque ipse connurgam, omnipalanf (it, 
Et nometi eitinguam Bubyloniuin, 
Stirpeaique, natoaquD, uttimaAqUB 
Relliquiiu generiii neiandi ; 
Vrbeinque diru ililibus dtim 
Fvrieque liabendun - vaeta leget paliu 
Domenaid. et letemo prafunda 
Obrnet exitio vorago. 
Dixit lUuraiiisiituiD inviolobile 



Fatiqi 



I oido, 



: sUbilii 



Frongtun BUporbis montibua in meiB 

Vires tyrannnrum ; eripiam Iiuci 

logo laborantes, meorumqiie 

EibnmariB oniu nniDTebo. 

leliova diiil : qui« dabit irrilum ? 

Gente* in omnea banc pater en \ matiurn 

Extenriil : eitentam Jehovse 

QuiB potent cohibere deitrsin?{c) 
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Among thoec poems whicli by the Hebrews were adapted to mtn 
sic, and diatinguislied by the general Tippellation tT'lID, there a: 
some which differ in their nature from lyric poetry, strictly so call- 
ed. It will therefore be more regular to class them with those com- 
positions anciently termed Idylliums, the name and nature of whldl 
I shall endeavour to explain. 

Whether wo are to attribute the invention of the name to thtt] 
poets themselves, or to the grammarians who revised their works, i 
difficult to say ; but we find some of the Greek poems distinguished 
by the title Etdr), which denotes a poem without any certain limita- 
tion as to form or subject Even the odes of Pindar retain that ap- 
pellation. But if there were any upon lighter subjects, or in a more 
humble strain, indeed in any respect of an inferior kind, and such 
ta could not be classed under any of the common divisions, they 
were entitled FAdvUta. Thus the small poems of Theocritus, 
which consist chiefly of Bucolics, intermingled with others of differ- 
ent kinds, are called Idylliums. In the same manner the Latins 
preferred the name of Eclogues, or poems selected from a number 
of others : and for a contrary and more modest reason, that of Syltrm 
(or Woods) was given to such verses as were hastily composed, and 
promiscuously thrown together, such as might afford matter for a 
more accurate revision or for a similar selection. But although the 
term Idyllium be a vague nnd general term, wliich denotes nothing 
certain relating to the nature of the poem, it still appears by use and 
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custom li> have obl&ined a certain and approprialed destination ; and 
perhaps it may not be improperly defined, a poem of moderate 
length ; of a uniform, middle style, chiefly distinguished for elegance 
and aweetnese ; regular and clear as to plot, conduct, and arrange- 
ment. There are many perfect examples of this kind of poem eilant 
in the writings of the Hebrews ; some of which, I presume, it will 
not be unplcasing singly to poiut out and explain. 

The first of these poems which attract our notice, are the hisi 
cal Psalms, in celebration of the power and the other attributes of 
the Deity, as instanced in the miracles which he performed in favour 
of his people. One of the principal of these, bearing the name of 
Ai^ph,' pursues the history of the Israelites from the lime of their 
departure from Egypt to the reign of David, particularizing and il- 
lustrating all the leading events. The style is simple and uniform, 
but the structure is poetical, and the sentiments occasionally splen- 
did. The historical, or rather chronological order, cannot be said 
to be exactly preserved throughout ; for the minute detail of so pro- 
tracted a series of events could scarcely fail to tire in a work of im* 
agination. The Egyptian miracles are introduced in a very happy 
and elegant digression, and may be considered as forming a kind of 
episode. The same subject affords materials Gir two other Psalms, 
the hundred and lillh, and the hundred and sixth : the one inclu- 
ding the history of Israel, from the coll of Abraham to the Exodus ; 
the other, from that period to the later ages of the commonwealth : 
both of them bear a strong resemblance to the seventy-eighth, aa 
well in the subject as in the style (except perhaps that the diction is 
rather of a more simple cast ;) the mixture of ease and grace, dis- 
played in the exordium, is the same in atl. 

These Psalms, both in plot and conduct, have a surprising anal- 
ogy to the hymns of the Greeks. Indeed the Greek translator! 
might very properly have given the title of 'TMNOI to the book of 
Psalms, 08 that word agrees much more exactly with the Hebrew 
title B'Vnn, than that which they have adopted. This species of 
poetry was very early in use among the Greeks, and was almost en- 
tirety appropriated to the c«lebraiinn of their religious rites. The 
iubjecta in general were the origin of the gods, the places of their 
birth, their achievements, and the other circumstances of their hi«t» 
ry. Such are all the poems of this kind now extant in the Greek; 
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such are the el^ant hymns of Caliniachus, as well as those which 
are attributei] to Homer. The poem of Theocritus, entitled the 
/iioaitovpoi, or ihe praise of Castor and Pollux, is also a genuine 
hymn, and very elegant in lis kind : nor is it improperly classed 
among the Idylliums, which may be said to include all of this spe- 
cies. But the true form and character of the hymn is excellenilj 
expressed by the two choirs of Salii (or priests of war) in Virgil : 
" qui carmine laudes 
" HBrcultiafl et fucta fenint.''^ 

Those ancient hymns, which are falsely attributed to Orpheus, are 
more properly initiatory songs ; for they contain " little more than 
invocations of the gods, which were made use of by those who were 
initiated in the sucred mysteries of any of the gods."^ Ovid, who was 
both an elegant and a learned poet, united the excellencies of both 
these species of hymns : for the exordium of the hymn to Bacchus 
contains Ihe invocations of that god, or, in oilier words, announces 
solemnly his name and titles ; the remainder celebrates his perfec- 
tions and achievements.* 

There is yet another Psalm, which may be enumerated among 
those of the historical kind, namely, the hundred and thirty-sixth. 
It celebrates the praises of the Almighty, and proclaims his infinite 
power and goodness ; beginning with the work of creation, and pro- 
ceeding to the miracles of the Exodus, the principal of which are re- 
lated almost in the historical order. The exordium commences with 
(his well known distich : 

" Idudiito lebonun, quiabonuB, 

" Quia aetemsOBt eiug btnigniUu :" 

which, according to Ezra,* was commonly sung by alternate choirs. 
There is, however, one circiimstance remarkable attending it, which 
is, that the latter line of the distich, being added by the second 
choir, and also subjoined to every verse (which is a singular case) 
forma a perpetual epode. Hence the whole nature and form of the 
intercalary verse, (or burthen of the song) may be collected : it ex- 
pre.sses in a clear, concise, and simple manner, some particular sen- 
timent, which seems to include virtually the general subject or de- 
sign of the poem ; and it is thrown in at proper intervals, according 
to the nature and arrangement of it, for the sake of impressing thy _ 
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subject more firmly upon the mind. Thai the iolcrcajajy verae is 
perfectly congeniul to the Idyllium, is evident from the authority of 
Theocritus, Bion, Mi>Hchus, and even of Virgil. I shall add one or 
two examples from [he sacred poetry, which will not lose in a com- 
parisou with the most perfect specimens in this department of poet- 
ry, which those excellent writers have bequeathed to posterity : and 
in order to illustrate as well the elegance of the poem in general, aa 
the peculiar force and beauty of the intercalary vcr»e, the order and 
conduct of the subject must be particularly explained. 

The hundred and seventh Psalm may undoubtedly be enumerat- 
ed among the most elegant monumeuls of anliijuily ; and it is chiefr 
ly indebted for ils elegance to the general plan and conduct of the 
poem. It celebrates the goodness and mercy of God towards man- 
kind, as demonsiratcd in the immediate assistance and comfort which 
he atforda, in the greatest calamities, to those who devoutly implore 
his aid. In the first place, to those who wander in ihe desert, and 
who encounter the horrors of famine ; next, lo those who are in bond- 
age ; to those who are afflicted with disease ; and finally, to those 
who are tossed about upon the ocean. The prolixity of the argu- 
ment is occasionally relieved by nanation ; and examples are super- 
added of the divine severity in punishing the wicked, as well as of 
his benignity to the devout and virtuous ; and both the narrative and 
preceptive parts are recommended lo the earnest contemplation of 
considerate minds. Thus the whole poem actually divides into five 
parts nearly equal ; the four first of which conclude with an interca- 
lary verse, espresaive of the subject or design of the hymn : 

" Et inimcula. in liominuiii gratiam edita." 

This distich also is occa-iionally diversified, and another sometimes 
annexed illustrative of the sentiment i 

" Nam aalimvit animam (atiscentein, 
" Aaiinaiiii]ue eturienluiu iniptevil bonia." 
*' Nam fre^jt portaa aJicnaaJ, 
" Et vc^ctoB ferreuB diacidit :" 

The sentiment of the epodc itself is sometimes repeated, oitly varied 
by different imagery : 

'■ Laudonl IchoTam ob eiiu niisoricordiam, 
" Et miracula in hoiainum gntliun edita ' 
" Et ofTerant aacrifieia l»udi», 
'■ Et facta eiua laeto cantu siiarreDt :" 
31 
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In all these pusses, the transition from the coniemplation of tfaeir 
o that of their deliTerance, which is made by the perpet- 
uaJ repetition of the same distich, is truly elegant ; 

" Et invocannil lehovwn in rebus sfflicti*; 
" El eorum »ngU8tiia eoi lilwirBl." 

Thia however does nol appear in ihe least to partake of the nature 
of the intercalary verse. The latter part of the Paalm, which com- 
prehends a vast variety of matter, concludes with two disticha, ex- 
pressive of a Bontiment, grave, solenm, and practical, and in no re- 
epeci unworthy the rest of the poem. 

There are man; other examples to be found in the Psalms ; but 
it must be confessed, few of them are equal, and none of them supe- 
rior to this. I shall select another specimen from leai&h ; and the 
more willingly, because, in it, as in otiier passages of the same au- 
thor, the common division into chapters has greatly obscured that 
most elegant vrriter, by absurdly breaking the unity of a very inter- 
esting poem, and connecting each part with matter which is totally 
foreign to the subject. If wc unite the conclusion of the ninth chap- 
ter wiih the beginning of the tenth, we shall lind a complete and 
connected prophecy against the kingdom of Israel or Samaria." It 
is replete with terror and solemnity, and possesses a degree of force 
and sublimity to which the Idyllium seldom rises; though it pre- 
serves the form of the Idyllium so perfect and express, that it cannot 
with propriety be referred to any other class. The poem consists of 
four parts, each of which contains a denunciation of vengeance 
against the crimes of this rebellious people, vehemently accusing 
Ihem of some atrocious olfence, and distinctly marking out the par- 
ticular punishment. In the first, the pride and ostentation of the I»- 
raeliles is reproved ; in the second, the obduracy of their spirit, and 
the general depravation of their morals ; in the third, iheir auda- 
cious impiety, which rages like a flame, destroying and laying waste 
tlie nation ; and lastly, their iniquity is set forth aa demonstrated in 
their partial administration of justice, and their oppression of the 
poor. To each of these a specific punishment is annexed ; and a 
clause, declaratory of a further reserve of the divine vengeance, is 
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added, which forma the epode, and is admirably calculated to exag- 
gerate the horror of the prediction : 

" HiB OQinibu* noudum coovorM est eiua mdignstio, 

" Sed minus eitu ndhuc eil elleDta," 
The examples which I have hitherto produced will, at first view, 
explain their own nature and kind ; there are, however, others, and 
probably not a few, (in the book of P»aJins particularly) which may 
equally be accounted of the Idyllium species. 1 have principally in 
contemplation ihose, in which aonie particular subject is treated in 
a more copious and regular manner, than is usual in compositions 
strictly lyric. Such is the hundred and fourth Psalm, which demon- 
strates the glory of the inAnite Creator, from the wisdom, beauty, 
and variety of hie works. The poet embellishes this noble subject 
with the clearest and most splendid colouring of language ; and with ' 
imagery the most magnificent, lively, diversitied, and pleasing, at the 
same time select, and happily adapted to the subject. There is 
nothing of the kind extant, indeed nothing can be conceived, more 
perfect than this hymn, whether it be considered with respect to its 
intrinsic beauties, or as a model of that species of composition. Mi- 
raculous exertions of the divine power have something in them which 
at first strikes the inattentive mind witii a strong ecmiment of sub- 
limity and awe : but the true subject of praise, the most worthy of 
God, and the best adapted to impress upon the heart of man a fer- 
vent and permanent sense of piety, is drawn from the contemplation 
of his power in the creation of this infinite Alt, his wisdoni in ar- 
ranging and adorning it, his providence in sustaining, and his mer- 
cy in the regulation of its miuutest parts, and in ordering and direct- 
ing the affairs of men. The Greek hymns consisted chiefly of fa- 
bles, and these fables regarded persons and events, which were 
neither laudable in themselves, nor greatly to be admired ; indeed I 
do not recollect any that are extant of this sublime nature, except 
that of the famous Stoic Cleanthes, which is inscribed to Jove, that 
is to God the Creator, or, as he expresses himself, " to the Eternal 
Mind, the Creator and Governor of Nature."^ It is doubtless a most 
noble monument of ancient wisdom, and replete with truths not less 
solid than magnificent. For the sentiments of the philosopher con- 
cerning the divine power, concerning the harmony of nature, and 
the supreme laws, concerning the folly and unhappiness of wicked 
men, who are unceasingly subject to the pain and perturbation of a 





troubled spirit ; and above all. the ardent supplication for the diTias 
assistance, in order to enable him to celebrate tbe praJi^K of the om- 
nipotent Deity in a suitable manner, and in a perpetual ^ain of 
praise and adoration ; all of these breathe so true and unaffected a 
spirit of piety, that they seem in some measure to approach the ex- 
cellence of the sacred poetry. 

Tbe hymn of David, which I hare juBt mentioned, deserredlj 
occupies the first place in this claw of poems ; that which comei 
nearest to it, as well in the conduct of the poem as in the beauty of 
the style, is another of the same author, h celebrates tbe omni- 
science of the Ueitf , and the incomparable art and design displayed 
in the (brmation of the human body ; if it be excelled (as perhaps it 
is) by the former in the plan, disposiiirm, and arranaement of the 
matter, it is however not in the least inferior in the dignity and ele* 
gance of the ligures and imagery : 



Tu mihi semper ade«, tn tne omni ex psitB patentem 

Tu me, quicqujd ago, qur>quo vestigia Sec to, 
Usque premis ; sou lu» Inbor. seu ulteina sili-nti 
NoclB qnieg rodost : ut pectue el abdita mentis 
Perspicii iatrorsum iiuinaans ; ciecoqua rpcenn 
Eiagitas latltaDtem, BrctnquB indaeinecingia. 
Tu dubiis Tiidom eluctantia diets labellis 
AnteveniB, primosquis snimi praeverleris onaa, 
Qiiippe nianii prenmimque tones : nuduinque, reclumimqn 
Ante, retro, ex(iliirBji, mibi me praeaenlior ipso. 

O Deiis ! infinilum atquo inacrutabilo numen ! 
Cunubi ncions mciiu, ipsa iacognita I qua tiigiam le, 
ObtnltisqiiB toos at eonwiia lumina fallaui ? 
Ancendam eoeloi p ibi tn : auboam ima barathri 
Tartars ? ades ; simul haec niagnd Iocs numine complea, 
Auroniene procal rulilas ferar aJcs in oraa ? 
Occidiiine pnlamfincB qotus incola ponti ? 
Hie etiajn tua me ducet (nanus ; hie tua cunum 
Deitsra pmoveniol cobibena, reprimelqiie fiigaeom. 
Ergo petomtonobTaB, e[ condar Doctfl sub nlra^ 
DsmenB, qui tenuen ambras, ot jnania vein, 
Sincte ! luia obverlam ocnlis, densiBaima cui noi 
Pellucel, tencbraequB ipsae sunt luminia instai. 
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,OMON NOT A RBCDI.AR DRAMA. 
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Tmk BQcient critics, following the authority of Plato,' have dia- 
tributed all poetical compositioDs, according to their form or sub- 
ject, into three classes, the narrative, the imitative or dramatic, and 
the mixed. This arrangement is, however, not of much use on the 
whole ; it neither draws a perfect line of distinction betweeii the 
different species of pooma, nor serves to define or explain the nature 
and form of any. There is scarcely any species of poem pterfecUy 
simple in its nature, scarcely any which does not occasionally unite 
these different modes of expression. The epic indeed may be said 
to exhibit almost invariably a narration of the mixed kind ; and the 
dramatic necessarily assumes the imitative form. But as other 
poems may adopt freely the mixed narration ; so I do not see any 
just reason why they should be absolutely prohibited from assuming 
the dramatic form. Custom, however, we find has bo far prevailed, 
that although the style and manner does not seem necessarily a)> 
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propriaied to any parlicular subject whatever, the name at least of 
dramatic has been general); received as distinguishing a particular 
species of poetry. The present object of inquiry is, tlieretbre, what 
specimens of this species of composition are exiant in ihe writings 
of the Hebrews : and in the very first stage of our investigation, 
some degree of caution will be re<)uired, lest the ambiguity of the 
term, as it has been used by the moderns, should mislead or perplex 



The term dramatic poetry, as I before observed, is now restrict- 
ed to two particular species of composition, tragedy and comedy. 
It was originally, however, of much more extensive signification ; 
it regarded simply the external Ibrm ; it was properly applied to eve- 
ry poem composed in dialogue, provided that, throughout the whole, 
the conversation was carried on by the characters themselves, with' 
out the intervention of the poet. This mode of composition is eit- 
emplified in several of the Bucolics of Theocritus and Virgil, and in 
some of the Satires of Horace, and in two of his Odes. In order, 
therefore, to examine the subject more accurately, it will be proper 
to distinguish two species of dramaiic poems; the lesser, in which, 
by means of dialogue or characters, the manners, passions, and ac- 
tions of men, are imitated or delineated ; and the greater, which 
contains, moreover, a plot or fable, that is, the representation of some 
incident or transaction of life, regular or complete, in which events 
succeed each other in a connected series, and which aRer various 
and interesting vicissitudes is wrought up to a perfect conclusion. 
This latter species includes both tragedy and comedy ; and as the 
plot OT fable distinguishes them from the inferior species of dramatic 
poetry, so the |>erfect form of dialogue serves to draw the line be- 
tween them and the epic. 

There are abundant eKampJe.s of the former species of dramatic 
poetry manifestly extant in the writings of the Hebrews ; and per- 
haps there are many others, which we have not discovered to be of 
this kind. (a) The sudden change of persons, when by the vehe- 
mence of passion the author is led, as it were insensibly, (Vom the 
narration of an event to the imitation or acting of it, is frequent in 
the Hebrew poetry ; but sometimes the genuine dramatic, or dia- 
logue form, is quite apparent, and the passage will admit of no oth- 
er explanation. The twenty-fourth Psalm is evidently of this kind, 
relating, as I formerly endeavoured to prove, to the transferring of 
the ark to mount Sion ] and the whole of the tranaaction is exhibit- 




ed in a. ihea.trical maoner, though the dialogue is Dot full; obrioos 
till towards the concluBioQ of the poem. That remarkable psaaa^ 
of Isaiah also, deserves Dolice od this occasion, in which the M ca a- 
ah, cgming to vengeance, ia introduced conversing with a cboraa as 
on a theatre : 



" Quia itU qui 


venil <tb Edon 


w? 


" TinctiB horro 


iidum VBstibiu 


■ Bom' 


'■ Isle VBreoduj 


9 amiclu, 




" Gruidi pwv 


L iQcedena pro i 


nuiitia ti in 


" Ego ju«iti«e 


praedicMor, poton* sdutu. 


" Qiw™ rabei 


unicliu tuna? 




" Et restei tui 


e m colcuitiB i 


b torculwi ^ 


" Torcular calcsri sotiu ; 




" Et B« popul" 


I nemo vir erat 


mecum : 


'■ Et e»l=»« eo 






■' Et protrivi ei 


» iD aeilu mH) 




" Et reiperm eiC caedes corun 


I in Tostea m 


■' Et omDem u 


Dictum meum I 


foedayj. 



" Nam dies ultior 
" Et annus quo n 






► 



" El circumspeii, ueqaeenU adiu 

^^ El obfllupuif Deque enim erat hu 

" Turn milii aalulem pn»ititit bra 

" Et indignalia ni«a ipsa n 

" Et coDculcivi populos in jra mes, 

" Et in aaetu meo ebrios el ittoniloa icddidi, 

" Et cudem eoruui derivsTi in lerrain."* 

The hundred and twenty-first Psalm is of the same kind : and as 
it is both concise and elegant, I shall quote it al large. The king, 
apparently going forth to battle, first approaches the ark of God 
upon mount Sion, and humbly implores tlie divine assistance, on 
which alone he professes to rest his confidence : 

" Altai lain oculoa meos in monteg, 
•' Unde venit luiiliiim mourn. 
" Auiilinm meum eat a lehovi, 
" Qui fecit ooelos et lerrain." 
The high priest answers him from tlie tabernacle : 



" Non Bi 



nitabil 



quit 



" Ecce non dnrtnitabit, 1 
" Qui custodit Iflrafilem. 
" I«hov> le cmlodiet j 



a Isi. Iiiii. 1— e. 




eiiipOTS, el usque in naeculuiu." 

Thus much will aufficc for that inferior Bpecics of dramatic poe- 
try, or rather that dramatic form which may be assumed by any 
species of poem. The more perfect and regular drama, that I-mean 
which consists of a plot or fiible, will demuid a more elaborate in- 
vestigation. 

There are only two poems extant among the writings of the 
Hebrews which can, on the present occasion, at all be brought into 
question, the Song of Solomon, and the book of Job; both eminent 
in the highest degree for elegance, sublimity, and I am sorry to add, 
obscurity al.so. The almost inRnite labours of the Icarucd have 
left us but little new to say upon this subject ; 1 shall, however, 
proceed to incjuire, with some degree of minuteness, into the form 
and structure of each of these poems, and into the teasons which 
may be alleged in ik^our of their claim to the appellation of regu- 
lar dramas. The opinions of other critics shall not pass unregard- 
ed, if any remark;* or even conjectures occur, which may be likely 
to throw any light upon the present subject, or to explain or illus- 
trate their principal beauiies. 

The Song of Songs (for so it is entitled either on account of the 
excellence of the subject, or of the composition) is an epithalamium, 
or nuptial dialogue ; or rather, if we miy be allowed to give it a 
title more agreeable to the genius of the Hebrew, a Song of Loves.^ 
It is expressive of the utmost fervour as well as the utmost delicacy 
of passion ; it is instinct with all the spirit and all the sweetness of 
affection. The principal characters are Solomon himself and hia 
bride, who are reprcsenied speaking both in dialogue, and in solilo- 
<|uy when accidentally separated. Virgins also, the companions of 
the bride, are introduced, who seem lo be constantly upon the stage, 
and bear a part in the dialogue : mention loo is made of young men, 
friends of the bridegroom, but they are mute persons.* This is 
exactly conformable to the manners of Uie Hebrews, who had always 

3 8och La the title of Pi. llv. 
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a number of compaDions to ihe bridegroom, thirt; of whom wer« 
present in honour of Samson, at his nuptial feast.* In the New 
Testament, according to the Hebrew idiom, they are called " chil- 
dren (or somt) of the bride-chamber," and " triends of the bride- 
groom ;" there loo we find mention of ten rirgins, who went forth 
to meet the bridegroom, and conduct him home :' which circum- 
stances, I think, indicate that this poem is founded upon the nuptial 
rites of the Hebrewa, and is expreasiie of the forma or ceremonial 
of their marriages. In thia opinion, indeed, the harmony of com- 
mentators is not less remarkable, than their disagreement concern- 
ing the general economy and conduct of (lie work, and the order 
and arrangement of the several parts. The present object of inqui- 
ry, however, is only whether any plot or fable be contained or r&- 
presenled in this poem ; and upon this point, the most probable 
opinion is that of the celebrated Bosauet,' a critic, whose profouud 
learning will ever be acknowledged, and a scholar whose exquisite 
taste will ever be admired. I shall endeavour, as briefly as possible, 
to explain his sentiments concerning the form and conduct of thia 
poem, whence wc shall probably be enabled to decide in some meas- 
ure concerning the equity of its claim to the title of a regulardraina. 
It is agreed on all parts, that the nuptial feast, as well aa every 
other solemn rile among the Hebrews, was heinlomadal.^ Of Ibis 
circumstance M. Bossuet has availed himself in the analyzation of 
the |X)em, and he accordingly divides the whole into seven parts, 
corresponding to the Bcven days of its supposed duration. The ri- 
cissitudes of day and night arc marked with some degree of distinct- 
ness ; he therefore makes use of these as indexes, to point to the 
true division of thr^ parts. The nuptial banquet being concluded, 
the bride is led in the evening to her future husband ; and here 
commences the nuptial week ; for the Hebrews, in their account of 
time, begin always at the evening.' The bridegroom, who is repre- 
sented in the character of a shepherd, goes forth early in the morn- 
ing to theaccustomed occupation* of a rural and pastoral life; the 
bride presently awaking, and impatient of his absence, breaks out 
into a soliloquy full of tenderness and anniety, and this incident 
forms the exordium of the poem. The early departure of the bride- 
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groom seems to be according to custom j hence that precaution ao 
frequently and bo anxiously repeated, not to disturb his beloved : 

" ObtBBlor vnB, Solymitides, 
" Per capreolM, perque cerraa tgrtatn, 
" Ne eicitelia, neve eipergeftciatia, 
" Dilectiuimitin, donee ips& veli(."lO 
Nor lew frequent is the following eitckmation of the virgins ; 

" QuiLenam est Ilia, quae ucendil □ deserto f — 
" QuoeDam egl Il|»^ quae prirapoctW, ut nnrors ?'*'! 
In these terms they seem to greet the bride when she first comes out 
of her chamber : and these sei-eral expressions have some allusion 
to the early time of the morning. The night is also sometimes men- 
tioned in direct terms, and sometimes it is indirectly denoted by 
circumstances," If therefore any reader, admitting these indica- 
tions of time, will carefully attend to them, he cannot, 1 think, but 
perceive, that the whole of the work consists of seven parts or divia- 
ions, each of which occupies the space of a day." The same crit- 
ic adds, that he can discover the last day to be clearly distinguished 
as the Sabbath ; for the bridegroom does not then, as usual, go 
forth to his rural employments, but proceeds from the marriage 
chamber into public with his bride,'* Such are the sentiments of 
this learned person ; to which 1 am inclined to accede, not as abso. 
lute demonstration, but as a very ingenious and probable conjecture 
upon an extremely oljscure subject : I follow them therefore as a 
glimmeriog of light, which beams forth in the midst of darkness, 
where it would be almost unreasonable to hope for any clearer iUu< 
mi nation. 

This opinion is the most favourable of all to those who account 
the Song of Solomon a regular drama ; for this arrangement seems 
to display, in some measure, the order and method of a theatrical 
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representation. But if they make use of the term dramatic 
ding to the commoD acceptation of the word, this poem i 
supposed to contain a fable, or entire ami perfect plot or action, of 
a moderate extent, in which the incidents are all connected, and 
proceed regularly from one another, and which, after several vicisH- 
tudes, is brought lo a perfect conclusion. But certainly the bare 
representation of a nuptial festival cannot in any respect answer to 
this delinition. We are, it is true, very imperfectly instructed in 
the particular rites and ceremonies of the Hebrew martiaeeh ; but 
we have no reason to suppose, that in ibeir common and usual form 
they were possessed of such variety and vicissitude of fortimes and 
events, as to afford materials for a regular plot or fable. The whole 
was one even tenour of joy and festivity. An unexpected incident 
might indeed aomeiimes occur to interrupt the usual order, and lo 
produce such a change of (bttune, as might afford a basis for a dra- 
matic Btory ; and if any snch incident is lo be found in the poem at 
present under our consideration, it will establish its claim to that 
appellation. But the truth ib, the keenest inspection of criticism 
can, throughout the whole, discover no such incident or circum- 
stance ; Lhe stale of affairs is uniformly the same from the begin- 
ning to the end ; a few light fluctuations of passion excepted, such 
as the anxiety of absence, and the amenity and happiness which 
the lovers enjoy in each other's presence. The bride laments the ab- 
sence of her beloved ;',? ahc^ seeks, she finds him, she brings hira 
home ; again he is lost, she seeks him again, but with different suc- 
cess ; she complains, languishes, indites messages to be delivered 
to him, she indulges her passion in a full and animated description 
of his person. All this, however, bears no resemblance to a regular 
plot, nor affords the piece any fairer title lo the appellation of a per- 
fect drama, than the dramatic Eclogues of Theocritus and Virgil, 
in which the loves, the amusements, and the emulations of shep- 
herds are depicted, and which no critic has ever classed with the 
regular fables of Euripides and Terence. Tims far therefbre we 
may safely admit, that the Song of Solomon possesses indeed the 
dramatic form, and therefore belongs properly to that inferior spe- 
cies, wiiich was mentioned in the former part of this lecture ; but 
that it cannot, upon any fair grounds of reason, be accounted a reg- 
ular drama. 

»Chip. iii. and V. 
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There is however one circumEtance in which llus poem bears a 
very near affinity^ the Greek drama : the chorus of virgins eeems 
in every respect congenial to the tragic chorus of the Greeks. 
They are constantly prc§cnt, and prepared to fulRI all the duties of 
advice and consolution : tliey converse frequently with the principal 
characters ; ihey are queetioned by them, and ihey return answers 
to their inquiries ; they take part in the whole bnisness of the poem , 
and I do not find that upon any occasion they quit the scene. Some 
of the learned have conjectured, that Theocritus, who was contem- 
porary with the plenty Greek translators of the Scriptures, and liv- 
ed with them in the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, was not unac- 
quainted with the beauties of this poem, and thai he has almost liter- 
ally introduced some pasoages from it into his elegant Idylliums,'^ 
II might also be suspected, that the Greek tragedians were indebt- 
ed for their chorus to this poem of Solomon, were not the probabili- 
ties on ilie other side much greater, that the Greeks were made ac- 
quainted with it at too late a period ; and nere it not evident, that 
the chorus of the Greeks had a very diSercnt origin ; were it not ev- 
ident indeed that the chorus H'as not added to the fable, but the fa- 
ble to the chorus.(a) 
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Having, in m_v last Lecture, briefly explained what appeared to 
me most probable, ajnong the great variety of opinioDa which hare 
prevailed, concerning the conduct and economy of the Song of Sol- 
omon, a question next prewnts itself for our iurestigation, not les> 
involved in doubt and obscurity, 1 mean the real nature and subject 
of the poem. Some are of opinion, that it is to be taken altogether 
in a literal Renae, and others esteem it wholly allegorical. There is no 
less disagreement also among those who consider ii as allegorical ; 
some conceive it to be no more than a simple allegory, while others 
place it in that class which I have denominated mystical, that, 
namely, which is founded upon the basis of history. I would glad- 
ly, from the first, have considered this question as foreign to mj un- 
dertaking, and would have avoided it as involved in the deepest ob- 
scurity, had I not, in the former part of these Lectures, been under 
the necessity of remarking the connexion between the diflerent kinds 
of allegory and the principles of the sacred poetry ; had I not also 
found it necessary to advert to all the peculiarities of the parabolic 
style, the most obvious properly of which is to express by certain 
images, chiefly adopted from natural objects, the analogy and appli- 
cation of which is regularly preserved, those ideas and doctrines 
which are more remote from common apprehension. This I cannot 
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help coniiidering as b. niiiiier of the utmost importance, in enabling 
us to understand properly the poetry of the Hebrews ; and upon this 
point much of the present argument will be found to depend. 

I shall on (his, aa well as upon the lost occasion, proceed with 
that cautious reserve which I think prudent and necessary on so ob- 
scure a subject; and since certainty is not lo be obtained, I shall 
content myself with proposing lo your consideration what appears 
least improbable. In the first place then 1 confess, that by several 
reasons, by the general authority and consent of both the Jewish and 
Christian chtirchea ; and slill more, by the nature and analogy of 
the parabolic style, I feel irreajstibly inclined to that side of the ques- 
tion which considers this poem as an entire allegory. Those, in- 
deed, who have considered it in a diilerent light, and who have ob- 
jected a^inst the inconsistency and meanness of the imagery, seem 
to be but little acquainted with the genius of the parabolic diction : 
for the removal, therefore, of these difficulties, which I find have 
been the cause of oiFence to many persons, I shall beg leave to tres- 
pass upon your attention, while I explain somewhat more accurately 
the nature of this allegory, and its analogy with other productiona of 
the Hebrew poets. 

The narrowness and imbecility of the human mind being such 
as scarcely to comprehend or attain a clear idea of any pan of the 
Divine Nature by its utmost exertions, God has condescended, in a 
manner, to contract the infinity of his glory, and lo exhibit it to our 
understandings under such imagery as our feeble optics are capable 
of contemplating. Thus the Almighty may be said to descend, as it 
were, in the Holy Scriptures, from the height of his majesty, to ap- 
pear on earth in a human shape, with human senses and affections, 
in all respects resembling a mortal — " with human voice and human 
form." This kind of allegory is called anthropopathy, and occupies 
a considerable portion of theology, properly so called, that is, as de- 
livered in the Holy Scriptures. The principal part of this imagery 
is derived from (he passions ; nor indeed is there any one aSecuoii 
or emotion of the human soul which is not, with all its circumstanc- 
es, ascribed in direct terms, without any qualification whatever, to 
the supreme God ; not excepting those in which human frailty and 
imperfection is most evidently displayed, anger and grief, hatred and 
revenge. That love also, and that of the tenderest kind, should 
bear a part in this drama, is highly tiatural and perfectly consistent. 
Thus, not only the fondness of paternal affection is attributed to 
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God, but also the force, the ardour, and ihe solicitude of conju^ 
attachment, with dl the concomitant emotions, the onueljr, the 
tenderness, the jealousy incidental to this passion. 

Afler all, tliis figure is not in tlie least productive of obscurity ; 
the nature of it is better understood than that of most others : and 
although it be exhibited in a variety of liglits, it constantly preserves 
its native perspicuity. A peculiar people, of the posterity of Abra- 
ham, was selected hy God from among the nations, and he ratified 
his choice by a solemn covenant. This covenant was founded upon 
reciprocal conditions ; on the one part lore, protection, aad support ; 
on the other, faith, obedience, and worsliip pure and devout. This 
is that conjugal union between God and his church ; that sotemu 
compact so frequently celebrated by almost all the sacred writers un- 
der this image. It is indeed a remarkable instance of that species 
of metaphor which Aristotle calls analogical ;' that is, when in » 
proposition consisting of (bur ideas, the first bears the same relation 
to the second as the third does to the fourth, and the corresponding 
words may occasionally change their places without any injury to 
the sense. Thus in this form of expression God is supposed to bear 
exactly the same relation to the church as a husband to a wife ; 
God is represented as the spouse of the church, and the church aa 
the betrothed of God. Thus also, when the same iiguro is maintu^ 
ed with a different mode of expression, and connected with diSereni 
circumstances, the relation is still the same : thus the piety of the 
people, their impiety, their idolatry, and rejection, stand in the same 
relation with respect to the sacred covenant ; as chastity, modesty, 
immodesty, adultery, divorce, with respect to the marriage contract. 
And this notion is so very familiar and well understood in Scripture, 
that the word adultery (or whoredom) is commonly used to denote 
idolatrous worship, and so appropriated does it appear to this met^ 
phorical purpose, that it vory seldom occurs in its proper and literal m 
sense. I 

Let us only observe how freely the sacred poets employ thif ( 
image, how they dwell upon it, in how many different forms thej in- 
troduce it, and how little they seem to fear exhibiting it with all its 
circumstances. Concerning the reconciliation of the church to Ai- 
mighty God, and its restoration to the divine favour, amongst many 
images of a similar nature, the elegant Isaiah introduces the fbl* I 
lowing ; 

1 PotT. xxii. Had Rhxt iii. 3 
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" N&in Maritui libi i 
" Somen el Ithova i 
" El rede inp lor taua 

And in another passage in the forin o 

" Nun ut luvenia uio»m dui^il virgiaem, 

" lt» le Dxorem ducel conditor tuUB t 

<■ Et ut apoiuui in aponn giiudet, 

" Ita Id le giudebit Deui tutu, "3(1) 
The same image a little diversified, and with greater freedom of ex- 
pression, as better adapted to the display orindij^alion, is introduc* 
ed by Jeremiah, when he declaims against the defection of the Jews 
from the worship of the true God.' Upon the same principle the 
former part of the prophecy of Hosea ought also to be explained ; 
and whether that part of the prophecy be taken in the literal and 
historical sense, or whether it be esteemed altogether allegorical, 
atill the nature and principles of this figure, which seems consecrat- 
ed in some measure to this subject, will evidently appear. None of 
the prophets, however, have applied the image with so much bold- 
ness and freedom as Ezekiel, an author of a most fervid imagina- 
tion, who is little studious of elegance, or cautious of offending ; in- 
somuch, that I am under wme apprehension of his incurring no in- 
considerable share of censure from those over-<]elicaie critics who 
have been emitted from the Gallic schools. {b) His great freedom in 
the use of this image in particularly displayed in two parables, in 
which he describes the ingratitude of the Jews and Israelites to 
their great Protector, and their defection from the true worship, un- 
der imagery assumed from the character of an adulterous wife, and 
the meretricious loves of two unchaste women.' If these parables 
(which are put into the mouth of God himself, with a direct allego- 
rical application, and in which it must be confessed, that delicacy 
does not appear to be particularly studied) be well considered, I am 
persuaded, that the Song of Solomon (which is in every part chaste 
and elegant) W'ill not appear unworthy of the divine sense in which 
it is usually taken, either in matter or style, or in any degree inferi- 
or either in gravity or purity to the other remains of the sacred 
poets. To these instances I may add the forty-fifth Psalm, which ia 
a sacred epithalamium, of the allegorical application of which, to the 
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n between God and ihe rhurch, I do not find that atiy doubt bu 
hitherto been entertained ; though many su.ipect it, and not without 
good reason, to have been produced upon the HBine occHsion, and 
with the same relation to a reid fact, as the Son^ of Solomon. Nev 
ther ought we to omil, that the writers of the New Teplament have 
freely admitted the same image in the same allegorical sense with 
their predecessors, and have finally consecrated it by their aa- 
tboriiy.* 

These reasons appear to me sufficlem to remove those ohjectknf 
(bunded on the meannes-i of the imsp^ry, which render many critics 
averse to the allegorical explanation of tliis poem. I Mliall not at- 
tempt to confirm this opinion by any internal evidence from the 
poem itself, as I do not scruple to confess myself deterred by the 
great difficulty of the undertaking. For though induced by the oiort 
ancient authority, and still more by ihe analogy of this with oilier 
similar allegories contained in the Hebrew writings, I am tolly per- 
suaded of the truth of what I have advanced ; yet I am still appre- 
hensive, that it would be extremely difficult lo establish the hypoitae- 
eis by direct arguments from the internal structure of the work 
ilself.{c) 

But if, aHer all, il be allowed that thin work is of the allegorical 
kind, another question remains, namely, to which of the three clas- 
ses of allegory already specified, it properly t)elongB. The first of 
these, you will recollect, was the continued metaphor ; the second 
Ihe parable, strictly so c:dled ; and the third, the mystical allegory, 
which, under the veil of some historical fact, conceals a meaning 
more sacred and sublime. I must confess, that T am clearly of iho 
same opinion with those who assign this production to the latter 
class of allegories ; the reason of which will be evident, if it be ad- 
mitted that there is any thing in the poem at all allegorical ; sinc« 
there can scarcely be any doubt thai it relates in a literal sense to 
the nuptialn of Solomon. Those also who are conversant with the 
writings of the Hebrew poets, will easily perceive how agreeable the 
conduct of this poem is to the practice of those writers, who are food , 
of annexing a secret and solemn sense to the obvious meaning of 
their compositions, and of lookmg through the medium of human ai* 
birs to those which are celestial and divine. The subject of tb* i 
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Canticles appears to be the marria;^ feast of Solomon (who 
both in name atid in reality the prince or peace ;) hia bride ia 
called Bolomitisl' the same name with a feminine termin^tinn ; 
thoui^b the later Jews have elran^ely disouiaed and obscured it by 
a vicions proiiunciatian : Tor Solomon and SoloinitiH have evidently 
the same relation to each other, as the Latin names Caiua and Caia. 
This circuniBtance of the natnes was not to be diare^rded, since 
they seem to have a very strict connexion, and to aflord n very dis- 
tinct intimation of tlie latent meaning : for to what purpose inno- 
vate the usual practice of the Hebrews, by Dsni^ning to the wife of 
Solomon the same name, unlesu from a regard to the force and raean^ 
ing of the irotd ? Unless it was meant to indicate, that the name of 
Solomon liimself waa not without importance, not without gome fur- 
tJicr aim than merely the distinction of the person T Who this wife 
of Solomon was, is not clearly ascertained : but some of the learned 
have conjectured, with an appearance of probability, that she was 
tlie daughter of i'haraoh, to wlwm Solomon was known to be par- 
ticularly attached. May we not, therefore, with some shadow of rea- 
son, suspect, that under the allegory of Solomon choosing a wife 
from the Egyptians, might be darkly typified that other Prince of 
Peace, wiio was to espouse a church, chosen from among the GentilesT 
Concerning the explanation of this allegory, I will oidy add, 
that, in the first place, ne ought to be cautious of carrying the fig- 
urative application too far, and of entering into a precipe explication 
of every particular : as these minute investigations are seldom con- 
ducted with sufficient pruJciiice trot to offend the serious part of 
mankind, learned as well as unlearned. Again, 1 would advise, 
tltat this production be treated according to the estabLshed rules of 
this kind of allegory, fully and expressly delivered in the Sacred Writ- 
ings, and that the autlior be permitted to be big own interpreter. In 
thi'j respect, the errors of crilicH and divines have been as aumcrouB 
as they have been peruiciou?.^ Not to meuiioo other ub^urdiiiea, 
they have taken the allegory, not as denoting the universal state of 
the church, but the «pintual state of indiciduuls ; than which, noth- 
ing can be more inconsistent with the very nature and ground-work 
of the allegory itself, as well as with the general practice of the He- 
brew poets on these occasions. 

^ r^'xVlB, rrlsV'9 which maj bo eiprenaed in Greek Salofiaa. Stlnyiiit 
Cart, viii. I. 
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TBB eosa or solohon, Lect. XXXI. 

9 to offer a few remarks upon the style of tliia poem. 
I formerly intimated that it was of the pastoral kind ; since the two 
principtd personages are represented in ilie character of shepherds.* 
This circumstance is by no means incongruous to the m&DDers of 
the Hebrews, whose principiil occupation consisted in the care of 
cattle;'" nor did they conaider this employment as beneath the dig- 
nity of the highest characters. Least of all, could it be supposed in- 
consisteni with the character of Solomon, whose father wa» raised 
from the sheep-fold lo the throne of Israel. The pastoral life is not 
only most delightful in itself, but, from the particular circumstance* 
and manners of the Hebrews, is possessed of a kind of dignity. In 
this poem it is adorned with all the choicest colouring of language, 
with all the elegance and variety of the most select imagery. 
" Every part of the Camiclea," says a modem writer, " abounds ia 
poetical beauties ; the objects, which present themselves on every 
side, are the choicest plants, the most beautiful flowers, the moet 
delicious fruits, the bloom and vigour of spring, the sweet verdure of 
the fields, flourishing and well-watered gardens, pleasant streams, 
and perennial fountains. The other senses are represented as re- 
galed with the most precious odours, natural and artificial ; with the 
sweet singing of birds, and the soft voice of the turtle ; with milk 
and honey, and the choicest of wine. To these enchantments are 
added all that is beautiful and graceful in the human form, the en- 
dearments, the caresses, the delicacy of love ; if any object be in- 
troduced which seems not to harmonize with this delightful scene, 
such as the awful prospect of tremendous precipices, the wildneas 
of the mountains, or the haunts of the lions ; its effect is oi>ly to 
heighten by the contrast the beauty of the other objects, and to add 
the charms of variety to those of grace and elegance."" In the 
following passage the force and splendour of description is united 
nith all the soilness and tenderness of passion : 
" Surge, age, deliciso mens ! 

" Ecce eaim Hyema praeteriJl ; 

" Pluvid lerapealas tninsiit, ibiit: 

" Apparent humi floeculi ; 

" Templu (dcit cantos avium ; 

" Et vox turluria id tern Doetni audilor. 

> See chap. i. 7. 8. 
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" Ficus dulci Bucco oondivil fructua suoa, 
" El vinow floreicentei odoiem ditfundunl. 
" Sargo, ilge, doliciao nieae ! 




The foIIowiDg con 

'■Qoani 
" Qu>mU 

" Et «io 

" Labi. 1 
" Mel et 

■' Et odo 


iparisons abound in sweetness 
incundi aunt auioreB tui, o soror n 
1 dulci ore* ainoreg tui vino, 
ranguentorummorumBmmbu,, 
:uil, o sponwi, Bant fiTi Btiltantes ; 
lac anb lingiu tun ; 


1 and delicacy : 
lea, o Bpouna ! 

ni.-ia 




There are some others which demand a more at 


^cu^ale investigation. 


" Capilli 
" E inon 


toi aicul gtex capraruiii, 
to Galaiido eroicantLum.-H 







Tbe hair of ihe goats was soft, smooth, of a yellow cast, like tliat of 
the bride ;'* her beautiful tresses are compared with the numerous 
flocks of goals which covered thia flourishing mountain from the top 
to tbe boltom. 

" DenteB lui aicut gm avtum prseciBS iiei[UiliDin, 

" Omnea ioler as gomellnB, 

" Neque eit ulJa pari buo orbi," 
The evennesa, whiteness, and unbroken order of the teeth, is ad- 
mirably expressed. 

" Lsbelta tua aical fjlum coccioouni ; 

" Et doconis aeTmo tuua." 
That is, thin and ruby-coloured, such as add peculiar graces to the 
■weetaess of the voice. 

" GsTue (use, aicul a«ctio miJt ponici, 

" CincinniB tuia inlarniicanlBB." 

Partly obscured, as it were, by her hair, and exhibiting a gentle 
blush of red from beneath the delicate shade, as the seeds of the 
pomegranate (the colour of which is while tinged with red) sur- 
rounded by the rind. 

" CoJlunl luuiu, iicut turriB DavidiB, 

" In qua peadent mills cljpei, 
The neck is described as long, erect, slender, according to tbe 

H Chtp. ii. 10—13. IS Chap, iv- 10, 11, '* Chap- it. 1-6. 

15 See chnp. vii. 5, and campars I Sam. six. 13, 16 wilh zvi. 13. Cooault 
BocBAKT, Uieroi. put i. lib. ii. SI. 
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nicest proportiort ; dec-orated with gold, gemx, and large pearls. It 
is compared with some turret of the citadel of Sion, more lofty than 
the rest, remarkable for its elegance, and not leas illustrious (or iU 
architecture than for the trophies with which it was adorned, being 
hung round with shields and other implements of war. 
" Dou munilloe tou, ■icut duo binuulei, 
" GemeJli cspieolui, ~- — 

" Pucentei inter lilia." 

Delicate and smooth, standing eqnaliy prominent from the ivory 
bosom. The animal with which they are compared is an animal of 
exquisite beauty, and from ttiat circumstance it derives ita name in 
the Hebrew. Nothing can, I think, be imagined more truly elegant 
and poetical than all these passages, nothing more apt or exprcssire, 
than these comparisons. The discovery of these excellencies, how- 
ever, only serves to increase our regret for the many beauties wbick 
we have lost, the perhaps superior graces, which extreme anttqniiy 
seems to have overcast with an impenetrable sliade.(D) 
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SvcH a diversiij of opiniona hiw prevailed in ihe learned world 
concerning the nature and design of the poem of Job, that the only 
point in which commentators seem to agree, is the estreme obscuri- 
ty of the subject. To engage, therefore, in an undertaking on which 
so much erudition has been expended, to tread the same paths which 
90 many have already traversed in vain, may seem to require some 
apology for the temerity, not to say the presumption, of the attempt. 
Though I might allege, that the anthority of the most learned men 
is lessened in some measure by the discordance of their opinions ; 
and that therefore the failure of others ts the more readily to be ex- 
cused, I will, however, make use of no such defence, but will en- 
trench myself rather in the necessity and in the nature of my pres- 
ent undertaking. I pretend not to any new diw»veries : I presume 
not to determine the subtile controversies of the learned ; I scarcely 
venture to indulge a hope of being able to illustrate any obscurities. 
My sole intention is to collect, from such passages as appear the least 
intricate, the most probable conjectures : and what I conceive to 
have any tolerable foundation in bet, that I mean to propose, not as 
demonstration, but as opinion only. I proceed in this manner upon 
the principle, that, considering the great discordance of sentiments 
u[>on this subject, it would be impossible for any man to discourse 
with a ButTicient degree of accuracy and perspicuity upon the strur- 
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ture and parts of this poem, unless he previously explained his o 
ideas concerning the scope and purport of the work in gener&]. 

The book of Job appears to me to stand single and unparalleled 
in the sacred rolume. It seems to hare little connexian with the 
oilier writings of the Hebrews, and no relation wliatever to the at 
fairs of the Israelites. The scene is laid in Idumxa ; the history of . 
an inhabitant of that country is the basis of the narrative ; the chai^ 
Bcterx who H]>eak are Idumteans, or at least Arabians of the adjacrat 
country, all originally of the racp of Abraham, (a) The language >■ 
pure Hebrew, although the author appears to be an Idumsan ; fcf" 
it is nnl improbable that all the posterity of Abraham, Israelitei, 
IdumaiHns, and Arabiins, whether of the family of Ketiirah or Idk- 
rnael, s{>okc for a cansiderable length of time one common language 
That the IduniH-ans, however, and the Teraanites in particular 
eminent for the reputation of wisdom, appears by the testimony of' 
the prophets Jeremiah and Oliadiah :' Baruch also particularly n 
lions them amongKt " the authors (or expounders) of fables, and 
searchers out of understanding."' The learned are very much dy 
TJded in their sentiments concerning the author of this book. Ooi 
Lightfoot conjectures that it is the production of Elihu ; and this 
conjecture seems at first sight rather countenanced by the exordinn 
to the first speech of Elihu, in which he seems to assume the char- j 
acter of the author, by continuing the narrative in his own person.' 
That pa-ssage, however, which appears to interrupt the speech of 
Elihu, and to be a part of the narrative, is, I apprehend, nothing 
more than an apostrophe to Job, or possibly to himself: for it mani- 
festly consists of two distichs, while, on the contrary, it is well known 
that ail the narrative parts, all in which the author himself appsarB, 
are certainly written in prose. Another opinion, wliich has been 
Btill more generally received, attributes the work to Moses, Thia 
conjecture, however, for I cannot dignify it with any higher appella- 
tion, will be found to rest altogether upon another, namely, that thit 
poem was originally a consolatory address to the Israelites, and ao 
allegorical representation of their situation : and I must conless, I ■ 
can scarcely conceive any thing more futile than such an hypotb^ I 
Gis, since it is impossible to trace, throughout the whole book, th» I 
alightest allusion to the manners, customs, ceremonies, or history of 1 
the Israelites. I will add, moreover, that the style of Job appears K 

Ueb, iILi. 7. Ob*. 6. SBiHcca iii.Si, as. 3 Jo« xx«ii. 15, 1 
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me materially different from the poetical style of Moses ; for it is 
much more compact, concise, or coDdeDsed, more accurate in the 
poetical conibmifttion oT the aentencea : ns may be oWrved also in 
the prophecies of Balaam, tlie Mesopolamian, a foreigner indeed 
Arith reftpeet to the Israelites, but neither unacquainted with their 
language, nor with the worship of the true God. 1 confess myself 
therefore, on the whole, more inclined to favour the opinion of those 
who snppose Job himself, or some contemporary, to be the author of 
this poem : for that it is the most ancient of oil the sacred books, ia, 
I think, manifest, from the subject, the language, the general char- 
acter, and even from the obscurity of the work. Concerning the 
time also in which Job lived, although not directly specified, I see 
no great reason for doubt. The length of his life evinces that he 
was before Mosos, and probably contemporary with the patriarchs. 
Not however to dwell upon the innumerable hypotbeses of the 
learned on this subject, I will only mention, that there is the utmost 
probability of his having lived prior to the promulgation of the law, 
from the nature of the sacrifice which he institutes conformably to 
the commnnci of God, namely, seven oxen and seven rams ; for it is 
plain, from the eitample of Balaam, that a respect for that number 
1 those countries, and at that period, from the traditional 
which were still preserved among them of the seven days 
The truth of the narrative would never. I am persuad- 
ed, have been called in question, but from the immoderate affection 
of some allegorizing mystics for their own fictions, which run to such 
excess, as to prevent them from acceding to any thing but what is. 
visionary and typical. When I speak of the poem as founded in 
fact, I would be understood no further than concerns the general 
subject of the narrative, for I apprehend all the dialogue, and most 
likely some other parts, have partaken largely of the embellishments 
of poetry ; but i cannot allow that this has by any means extended 
so far as to convert the whole into an allegory. Indeed I have not 
been able to trace any vestige of an allegorical meaning throughout 
the entire poem. And should even the exordium be suspected to be 
of this nature, we must recollect, that the historical books are not 
destitute of similar narratives.' The exordium and conclusion I 
agree are distinct from the poem itself, and stand in the place of >ii 

* Job ilii. 8. Campira Numb, ixiii. 1, etc. 

a Job i. 6, eto. ii. 1, etc. Compira 1 Eiiroi uii. 19—99 
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argument or illuBtialion ; that thej are however coeval with the po- 
elical pari, and the work of the same author, is e»(dent, Hince they are 
indispensablynecessary to the unravelling of the plof, which is not dc 
veloped in the body of the poem- There are, it is true, phrases ei- 
lant in the exordium, in which some critics have pretended to dis- 
cover the hand of a later writer ; the arguments, however, of these 
critics I cannot esteem of any great Ibrce or iinportance.(B) 

That these points should be accouoted of a very ambiguous na- 
ture, and should cause much etnharrassment and coniroversy in the 
learned world, is nothing extraordinary ; but that the main object 
and design of the poem should ever have been called in questktn, 
may justly excite our astonishment. For though many posooges be 
confessedly obscure, though there be several which I fear no human 
skill will ever be able to unravel ; and though the obscurity consist 
chiefly in the connexion of the incidents and the sentiments, it by 
no means necessarily follows, that the whole is involved in impene- 
tnihle darkness. The case indeed is far otherwise, for one and the 
same light, though at intervals overcast, shines on through the 
whole, and, like a conducting star, uniformly leads to the same 
point. If then any person will follow this guidance without per[deE- 
iog himself with obscurities which he will occasionally meet, I have 
very little doubt but that he will clearly discern the end, the subject, 
the connexion, and arrangement of the whole work. It will, per- 
haps, be worth while to put to trial the efficacy of this maxim : let 
us, therefore, for the present, pass over those obscurities which might 
impede our progrcBs ; and, making the best use of those lights which 
are afforded by the more obvious passages, proceed with an atteotive 
eye through the whole of the work, and observe whether something 
eatjsfaclory is not to be discovered relating to the subject of the nar- 
rative and the design and intent of the poem. 

The principal object held forth to our contemplation in this pro- 
duction, is the example of a good man, eminent for his piety, and of 
approved integrity, suddenly precipitated from the very summit of 
prosperity into the lowest depths of misery and ruin : who, having 
been first bereaved of his wealth, his possessions, and his children, 
is afterwards afllicted with the most excruciating anguish of a loath- 
some disease which entirely covers his body. He sustains all how- 
ever with the mildest submission, and the most complete resignation 
to the will of Providence : " In all this," says the historian, " Tob 
sinned not, nor charged God foolishly." And aAer the second trial, 
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" Id all this (lid not Job sin with his lips."* The author of the his- 
tory remarks upon this circumstance a second time, in order to ex- 
cite the observation of the reader, and to rentier htm more attentive 
to what follows, which j)roperly constitutes the true subject of the 
poern : namely, the conduct of Job with respect to hia reverence for 
the Almighty, and ihe changes which accurnulating misery mi^hl 
produce in liia temper and behaviour. Accordingly we find that 
another still more exquisite trial of his patience yet awaits him, and 
which indeed, as the writer seems to intimate, he scarcely appears 
to have sustaincJ with equal firmnese, namely, the unjust suspicions, 
the bitter reproaches, and the violent altercations of his friends, who 
had visited him on the pretence of affording consolation. Here com- 
mences the plot or action of the poem : for when, after a long si- 
lence of all parties, the grief of Job breaks forth into passionate ex- 
clamations, and a vehement execration on the day of his birlb ; the 
minds of his friends arc euddcoly exasperated, their intentions are 
changed, and their consolation, if indeed they originally intended 
any, is converted into contumely and reproaches. The tirsi of these 
three singular comforters reproves his impatience ; calls in question 
hia integrity, by indirectly insinuating that God does not inflict 
such punishments upon the righteous ) and finally, admonishes him, 
that ihe chastisement of God is not to be despised. The next of 
ihem, not less intemperate in his reproofs, lakes it for granted, that 
the children of Job had only received the reward duo to their o9en- 
ces; and with regard to himself, intimates, that if he be innocent, 
and will apply with proper humility to the divine mercy, he may be 
restored. The lliird upbraids him with arrogance, with vanity, and 
even with fal^hood, because he has presumed to defend himself 
against the unjust accusations of his companions ; and exhorts bim 
to a sounder mode of reasoning and a more holy life. They all, 
with a manifest, though indirect allusion to Job, discourse very co- 
piously concerning the divine judgements which are alwaya openly 
displayed against the wicked, and of the certain destruction of hy- 
pocritical pretenders to virtue and religion. In reply to this. Job 
enumerates his sufferings, and complains bitterly of the iithumanity 
of his friends, and of the severity which he has experienced from 
the hand of God ; he calls to witness both God and man, that he is 
unjustly oppressed ; ho intimates, that he is weak in compuisoD 



witli God, thul the contention is coiisoquently unequal, and thai be 
his cause ever so ri^hieuiis lie cannoL hope to prevail. He expostu- 
lates with God himself still more veliemeuily, and with greater free- 
dom, atfirming, that he does not discriminate characters, but eqnal- 
]y afflicts the just and the unjust. The expostulations of Job serve 
only to irritate still more the reseatmcni of his pretended friends ; 
they reproach him in severer terms with pride, impiety, passion, and 
madness ; they repeat the same arguments respecting the justice of 
God, tlie punishment of the wicked, and their certain destruction 
after a short period of apparent prosperity. This sentiment they 
confidently pronounced to be conQrmed both by their espertence 
and by that of their fathers ; and they maliciously exaggerate the 
ungrateful topic by the most splendid imagery and the most forcible 
language. On the part of Job, the general scope of the argument 
is much the same as before, but the expression is consideralJy 
heightened ; it consists of appeals to the Almighty, asseverattonn of 
his own innocence, earnest expostulations, complaints of the cruelly 
of his friends, melancholy reflections on the vanity of human lite, 
and upon his own severe misfortunes, ending in grief and despera- 
tion : he aflirms, however, that he places his ultimate hope and con- 
fidence in God ; and the more vehemently his adversaries urge, that 
ihe wicked only are objects of the divine wrath, and obnoxious to 
punishment, so much the more resolutely does Job assert their per- 
■lelual impunity, prosperity, and happiness, even to the end of iheii 
existence. The first of his opponents, Eliphaz, incensed by this as- 
sertion, descends directly to often crimination and contumely ; he 
accuses the most upright of men of the most atrocious crimes, of in- 
justice, rapine, and oppression ; inveighs against him as an impious 
pretender to virtue and religion, and with a kind of sarcastic benev- 
olence enhorts him to penitence. Vehemently affected with this re- 
proof. Job, in a still more animated and confident strain, appeals to 
the tribunal of all-seeing Justice ; and wishes it were only permit- 
ted him to plead his cause in the presence of God himself. He 
complains still more inlemperalely of the unequal treatment of Pro- 
vidence; exults in his own integrity, and then more tenaciously 
maintains his former opinion concerning the impunity of the wicked. 
To this another of the triumvirate, Bildad, replies, by a masterly, 
though concise dissertation on the majesty and sanctity of the Di- 
vine Being, indirectly rebuking the presumption of Job, wlio has 
dared to question his decrees. lu reply to Bildad, Job deiuonstrates 



himself no less expert at n-ieldin^ the weapons of saiire anil ridicule, 
than ihoae of reason and ari(ument ; and reverting lo a niore seri- 
ous tone, he displays the infinite power and wiiidom of God more 
copiously, and more poetically than the former speaker. The third 
of the friends making no return, and the others remaining silent, 
Job at length opens the true sentiments of his heart concerning the 
fate of the wicked ; he allows that their prosperity is unstable, and 
that they and their descendants shall at last experience on a sudden, 
that God is the avenger of iniquity. In all this, however, he con- 
tends that the divine counsels do not admit of human investigation ; 
but that the chief wisdom of man consists in the fear of God. He 
beautifully descanis upon his former prosperity ,' and exhibits a 
striking contrast between it and his present affliction and debase- 
ment. Lastly, in answer lo the crimination of Eliphaz and the im- 
plications of the others, ho relates the principal transactions of his 
past life ; he asserts his integrity as displayed in all the duties of 
life, and in the sight of God and man ; and again appeals to the 
justice and omniscience of God in attestation of his veracity. 

If these circumstances be fairly collected from the general ten- 
our and series of the work, as fiir as we are able lo trace them 
through the plainer and more conspicuous passages, it will be no 
»ery diflicull task lo explain and define the subject of this part of 
the poem, which contains ihe dispute between Job and his friends. 
The argument seems thieHy to relate to the piety and integrity of 
Job, and turns upon this point, whether he, who by the divine pro- 
vidence and visitation is so severely punished and afflicted, ought to 
be accounted pious and innocent. This leads into a more exten- 
sive held of controversy, into a dispute indeed, which less admits of 
any definition or limit, concerning the nature of the divine coun- 
sels, in the dispensations of happiness and misery in this life. The 
antagonists of Job in this dispute observing him exposed to such 
severe visitations, conceiving that this alHiction lius not fatten upon 
him unmeritedly, accuse him of hypocrisy, and falsely ascribe to 
him the guilt of some atrocious but concealed offence. Job, on ttie 
contrary, conscious of no crime, and wounded by their unjust sus- 
picious, defends his own innocence before God with rather more 
confidence and ardour than is commendable ; and so strenuously 
contends for liis own integrity, that he seems virtually to charge 
God himself with some degree of injustice. 

This state of the conlroversy is clearly explained by what fol- 
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lows : for when the three friends have ceased to dispute with Job, 
" because he seemeth just ia his own eyes,"' that is, because he fau 
unifortniy contended, that there was no wickedness in himself whiek 
could call down the heavy TGugcance of God ; Ebhu cornea forward 
Justly offended with both parties : with Job, because " he jusiitied 
himself in preference to God, "^ that is, because he defended so ro- 
hemently the justice of his own cause, that he seemed inaome mea*- 
ure to arraign the justice of God ; against the three friends, becauaa, 
" tliouirh they were unable to aniwer Job, they ceased not to con- 
demn him :"^ that is, they concluded in their own minds, that Job 
was impious and wicked, while, nevertheless, they had nothing ap^ 
cilic to object against his assertions of his own innocence, or upoa 
which Uiey might safely ground their accusation. 

The conduct of Etihu evidently corresponds with this state of tbe 
controversy : he professes, after a slight prefatory mention of him- 
self, to reason with Job, unbiassed equally by favour or resentment. 
He therefore reproves Job from his own mouth, because he had Bt< 
tribuied too much to himself; because he had affirmed himself to 
be altogether free from guilt and depravity ; because he had presum- 
cd to contend with God, and had not scrupled to insinuate, that tfaa 
Deity was hostile to him. He asserts, that it is not necessary foi 
God to explain and deveiope his counsels to men ; that he nevertho- 
less lakes many occasions of adcnooishing them, not only by vision* 
and revelations, bnt even by the visitations of his providence, by 
sending calamities and di^^ases upon them, to repress their air»- 
gance and reform their obduracy. He next rebukes Job, because 
he had pronounced himself upright, and affirmed that God had acted 
iniraicolly, if not unjustly towards him, which he proves to be no lesa 
improper than indecent. In the third place, he objects to Job, that 
from the miseries of the good, and prosperity of the wicked, he haa 
falsely and perversely concluded, that there was no advantage to be 
derived from the practice of virtue. On the contrary he affirms, 
that when the afflictions of the jual continue, it ia because they do 
not place a proper confideuce in God, ask relief at his hands, pa- 
tiently ex[)ect it. nor demean themselves before him with becoming 
humility and submission. This observation alone, ho adds very 
properly, is at once a sufficient reproof of the contumacy of Job, and 
a full refutation of the unju.st suspicions of his friends,'" Lastly, he 
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explains the purposes of the Deity in chastening men, which are in 
genera] lo prove and lo amend Ihein, lo repress their arrogance, to 
afToril him an opportunity of exemplifying his justice upon the obsti- 
nate and rebellious, and of shewing favour to the humble and obe- 
dient. Me supposes God to have acted in this manner towards Job ; 
on that account he exhorts him lo humble himself before his right- 
eons Judge, to beware of a^waring obstinate or contumacious in his 
sight, and of relapsing into a rejietition of his sin. He inlreats him, 
from the contetnplaiion of the divine power and majesty, to endeav- 
our to retain a proper reverence for the Almighty, To these fre- 
(jiiently intermitted and often repeated admonitions of Elihu, Job 
makes no return. 

The oration of God himself follows that of Eiihu, in which, dis- 
daining lo descend to any particular explication of his divine coun- 
sels, but instancing some of the stupendous effects of hia infinite 
power, he insists upon the same topics which Elihu had before touch- 
ed upon. In the first place, h&ving reproved the temerity of Job, he ' 
convicts him of ignorance, in being unable tocomprnlicnd the works 
of his creation, which were obvious to every eye; the nature and 
structure of the earth, the sea, the light, and the animal kingdom. 
He then demonstrates his weakness, by challenging him lo prove his 
own power by emulating any single exeition of the divine energy, 
and then rcrcrring him to one or two of the brute creation, with 
which he is unable to contend — how much less therefore with the 
omnipotent Creator and Lord of all things, who is or can be accouR' 
table to no being whatever?" On this Job humbly submits to the 
will of Providence, acknowledges his own ignorance and imbecility, 
and " repents in dust and ashes." 

On a due consideration of all these circumstances, the principal 
object of the poem seems to be tliis third and last trial of Job, from 
the injustice and unkindncss of hia accusing friends. The cons^ 
quence of which is, in the first place, the anger, indignation, and 
contumacy of Job, and afterwards his composure, submission, and 
penitence. The design of the poem is, therefore, to teach men, that 
having a due respect to the corruption, infirmity, and ignorance of 
human nature, as well as to the infinite wisdom and majesty of God, 
they are to reject all confidence in their own strength, in tlicir own 
righteousness, and to preserve on all occasions an unwavering and 

11 See Chip. ili. 2, 3. 
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nsullied &ith, uid to submit with becoming reverence to his da* 

1 would wish it, however, to be carcrully observed, that the aub- 

iect of the dispute between Job and his frienda dilTcr:; from the sub- 

I ject or the poem iu general : Ihnt the end of the poetical part is dif 

r jerent from the design of the narrative Ht large. For although tha 

r jdesign and subject of the poem be exactly as 1 have defined them, it 

nay nevertheless be granted, tha^ the whole history, taken together, 

Icontains an example of {tatience, together with its reward. Thii 

point not having been treated with sufficient distinctness by the 

learned, I cannot help esteeming it the principal cause of the per- 

plexity in which the subject has been involved.(c) 

I am not ignorant, that to those who enter upon this inquiry, soms 
questions will occur, which appear to require a separate examiDation; 
since many of them, however, are chiefly connected with those pa» 
sages which are acknowledged to be obscure, which have not yet been 
clearly explained, anil whicli, whatever they may hereafter be found 
to import, are not likely to affect the truth of our conclusion, I haTC 
thought proper to omit them. Nor will I allow, that because man; 
thingR yet remain ambiguous and perplexed, we are therefore is 
doubt of those which arc more open and evident. In regard to cer- 
tain more important doctrines, which some persons of distinguished 
learning have thought to be established by this extraordinary montt< 
ment of ancient wisdom, as they either depend in a great tlegree oa 
the obscure passages above-mentioned, or do nut seem to contributs 
in the least to the main design of the poem, nor to be consistent with 
the object of it, which 1 just now pointed out, i thought it still more 
unnecessary to introduce them in this disquisition. What I have 
advanced, I conceived fully adequate to the purpose of this under- 
taking, and a sufficient introduction to a critical exajniaatioa of lln. 
composition and beauties of the poem. 
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When I undertook the present itiFestigition, my principal ob- 
ject was lo enable you to form aome deHnite opinion concerning the 
poem of Job, and to assign it its proper place among the composi- 
tions of the Hebrew poets. This will possibly appear to some a su- 
perAuous and idle undertaking, as the point seems long since to 
hare been (indly determined, the majority of the critics having de- 
cidedly adjudged it to belong to the dramatic class. Since, howev- 
er, the term dramatic, as 1 formerly had reason (o remark, ia in it- 
self extremely ambiguous, the present dim^uisition will not be confin- 
ed within the limits of a single question ; for the first object of in- 
quiry will necessarily be, what idea is affixed to the appellation by 
those critics who term the book of Job a dramatic poem ; and after 
we have determined this point (if it be possible to determine it, for 
they do not seem willing to be explicit) we may then with safety 
proceed to inquire whether, pursuant to that idea, the piece may be 
justly entitled to this appellation. 

A poem is called dramatic, either in consequence of its form, 
the form 1 mean of a perfect dialogue, which is sustained entirely by 
the characters or personages without the intervention of the poet ; 
and this was the definition adopted by the ancient critics ; or else, 
according to the more modern acceptation of the word, in conse- 
quence of a plot or fable being represented in it. !f tlioae who ac- 
count the book of Job dramatic, adiiere lo the former definition. I 
have little inclination to litigate the point ; and indeed the olyect of 
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the coatroversy would scarcely be worth the labour. Though k 
crilic, if dispoBed to be scrupulously exact, might insist that tlw 
Work, upon the whole, is by no mcsns a perfect dialogue, but coii< 
siats of a mixture of the aarrative and colloquial style : for the histt^ 
Tical part, which is all composed in the person of the writer himself^ 
ia certainly to be accounted a. part of the work itself, considered aa 
a whole. Since, however, on the other hand, the historical or nar- 
ratire pari is all evidently written in prose, and seems to me to be 
substituted merely in the place of an argument or comment, for the 
purpose of explaining the rest, and certainly does not constitute anjr 
part of ihe poem , since, moieover, those short sentences, which 
serve to introduce the different speeches, contain very little more 
than ihe names; I am willing to allow, that the structure or form of 
this poem is on the whole dramatic. But this concession will, I fear, 
scarcely satisfy the critics iti question ; for they epeak of the regular 
order and conduct of the piece, and of the dramatic catastrophe; 
they assert, that the interposition of the Deity is a. necessary part of 
the machinery of the fable; they even enumerate tbe acts and 
scenes, and use the very same language in all respects, as if thef 
spoke of a Greek tragedy ; insomuch, that when they term the poen 
of Job dramatic, they seem to speak of that species of drama which 
was cultivated and improved in the theatre of Athens.* It appear^ 
therefore, a fair object of inquiry, whether the poem of Job be po^ 
seased of the peculiar properties of the Greek drama, and may with 
reason and justice be classed with the theatrical productions of that 
people. 

We have already agreed, that the greater and more perfect dn- 
ma is peculiarly distinguished from the [ess and more common spe- 
cies, inasmuch as it retatus not only the dramatic form, or the pei^ 
feet dialogue, but also exhibits some entire action, fable, or plot. 
And this is perfectly agreeable to the definition of Aristotle ; for al> 
though he points out many parts or constituents m the composition 
of a tragedy, he asi^igns the first place to the plot or fable.' This 
he says is the beginning, this the end, this is the most important 
part, the very soul of a tragedy, without which it is utterly uodeser*- 
ing of the name, and indeed cannot properly be said to exist A 
plot or fable is the representation of an action or event, or of i 

■ Soe GiLHET, Preface sur Job. Hare, Not. id P*. cvii. 40. Ctarcvra 1 

Introducl. in Libros Biblico*, put ii. p. 7<J. 
9 Ariit. Poet, cop. vi. 
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of events or incidenls tending all to one point, which are detailed 
with a view to a particular object or conclusion. A tragedy, says 
the same author, 19 not a representation of men, but of actions, a 
picture of lile, of prosperity, and adversity : in other words, the 
business of the poem ia not merely to exhibit manners only, nor does 
the most perfect representation of manners constitute a tragedy ; foi 
in reality a tragedy may exist with little or no display of manners or 
character ; its business is to exhibit life and action, or some regular 
train of actions and events, on which depends the felicity or infelici- 
ty of the persons concerned. For human happiness or prosperity 
consists in action; and action ia not a quality, but is the end of man. 
According to our manners we are denominated good or bad, but we 
are happy or unhappy, prosperous or unsuccessful, according to ac- 
tions or events. Poets therefore do not form a plot or action merely 
for the sake of imitating manners or chaiscier : but manners and 
character are added to the plot, and for the sake of it are chiefly at- 
tended to. Thus far he has accurately drawn the line between the 
representation of action and manners. He adds, moreover, that uni- 
ty is essential to a regular plot or action, and that it must be com- 
plete in itself, and of a proper length.^ But to comprehend more 
perfectly the nature of a plot or fable, it must be observed, that there 
are two principal species : for they are either complex or simple ;* 
the former contains some unexpected vicissitude of fortune, such aa 
the recognition of a person at first unknown, the recovery of a lost 
child, or a sudden change in the situation of the parties, or perhaps 
both ; the latter contains nothing of the kind, but proceeds in one 
uniform and equal te^iour. In every plot or fable, however, be it 
ever so simple, and though it contain nothing of the wonderful or 
unexpected, there is always a perplexity or embarrassment, as also a 
regular solution or catastrophe ;^ the latter must proceed from the 
former, and indeed must depend upon it; which cannot be the case, 
unless there be a certain order or connexion in the incidents and 
events wliich inclines them towards the same end, and combines 
them all in one termination. 

On &irly considering these circumstances, I have no hesitation 
in affirming, that the poem of Job contains no plot or action wliatev* 
er, not even of the most simple kind ; it uniformly exhibits one con- 
etant state of things, not the smallest change of fortune taking 

3 Akiit. Poet, ch. vii * Ariit. PovU ch. i. S Aoist. ch. xviii. 





place from the begiuuing lo the end ; md it coniains merely a rep 
KBentaiion of thoeie manners, passioD^ and sentiments, which miglt 
actually be expected in such a situation. Job ia represented as r» 
duced from the summit ofhunmn prosperity, to a condition the mott 
miserable and afflicted : and the Benliments oT both Job and hia 
friends are exactly such as ihe occasion dictates. For here k ne» 
temptation falls upon hitn, by which the constancy of Job is put M 
the severest trial ; and this circumstance it is that constitutes 
principal subject of the poem. Job had, we lind, endured the mart 
grimoua calamities, the loss of his wealth, the deprivation of liil' 
children, and the miserable union of poverty and disease, with M 
much fortitude, and with so just a con6(lence in his own int^rilf, 
thnt nothing could be extorted irom him in the least inconsistent 
with the strictest reverence for ihe Divinn Being ; he is now put M 
Ihe proof, whether, af)er enduring all this with RrmneifB and resigna- 
tion, he Coin with equal patience endure to have his innocence and 
Tirtue (in which perhaps he had placed too much confidence) ini^ 
rectly questioned, and even in plain terms arraigned. Job, no* 
sinking under the weight of his misery, laments his condition with 
more vehemence than before. His friends reprove his impUieneat 
and drop some dark insinuHtione to the apparent dispantgement «( 
his virtue and integrity, by entering into very copious declamatioDl' 
concerning the justice of Ood in proportioning his visitations to ths 
crimes of men. Job is still more violently agitated ; and his frieadi 
accuse him with less reserve. He appeals to Ood, and exposlulatM 
with some degree of freedom, They urge and press him in the very 
heit of his passion ; and, by still more maJigiiant accusations, exciM 
fats indignation and his confidence, which were already too veh** 
ment. Elihu interposes as an arbiter of the conlroversy ; he w 
proves the severe spirit of the friends, as well as the presumption rf 
Job, who trusted too much in his own righteousness. Job receirea 
his admonitions with mildness and temper, anil being rendered moM 
tedate by his expostulation, makes no reply, though Ihe other ap* 
pears frequently lo expect it. When the Almighty, however, co** 
descends to set before him hia rashness, frailly, and igDoranee, ba 
Bubmila in perfect humility, and with sincere repentance. Herethft 
tamptalion of Job concludes, in the course of which there was gnat 
teason to apprehend he would be totally vanquished : al the m 
time tijcpopm necessarily terminates, the aiale of things still remain- 
ing without any change or vicissitude whatever. The poem indeeit 
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contains a great variety of aentimeni, excellent representation h of 
manners and character, remarkable efforts of passion, much impof- 
tuni controversy ; but no change of fortune, no novelty of incident, 
no plot, no action. 

If indeed we rightly consider, we shall, I dare believe, find that 
the very natiire^of the subject eJtcludes even the possibility of a plot 
or action. From that slate of settled and unvarying misery in which 
Job is involved, arises the doubt of his integrity, and those insinua- 
tions and criminations which serve to exasperate Itim, and by which 
he is stimulated to expostulate with God, and to glory in his own 
righteousness. It was proper, therefore, that, by a continuance of 
the same state and condition, he should be recalled to an humble 
^irit, and to a proper reverence for the Almighty Providence. For 
it would have been alio^ther contrary to what is called poetical 
justice, if he had been restored to prosperity previous to his submis- 
sion and penitence. The repentance of Job, however, we find con- 
cludes tlie poem. Nor was it at all neceMsry, that the question con- 
cerning the divine justice should be resolved in the body of the 
work, either by the fortunate issue of the affairs of Job, or even by 
the explication of the divine intentions ; thie, in fact, was not th« 
primary object, nor does it at all constitute the subject of the poem ; 
but is subservient, or in a manner an appendage lo it. The dispu- 
tation which takes place upon this topic, is no more than an iostru- 
ment of temptation, and is introduced in order to explain the inmost 
sentiments of Job, and to lay open the latent pride that existed in 
his soul. The Almighty, therefore, when he addresses Job, pays 
little regard to this point ; nor indeed was it necessary, for neither 
the nature nor the object of the poem re<[uircd a defence of the Di- 
vine Providence, but merely a reprehension of tlie over-confideuco 

If indeed we suppose any change to have taken place in the state 
of affairs, the nature and subject of the poem will also be changed. 
If we connect with the poetical part either the former or the latter 
part of the history, or both, the subject will then be the display ofa 
perfect example of patience in enduring the severest outward calam- 
ities, and at length receiving an ample reward at the hands of the 
Almighty : from this, however, the universal tenour of the poem will 
be found greatly to differ. It will be found to exhibit rather the im- 
patience of Job in bearing the reproaches and abuse of his pretend- 
ed friends : and this appears to lead to the true object of the poem ; 





(br Job n irriuied, he indulges his {Mamoo, be speaks too c 
Ij of hu o«n rigbtenaaneas, aad in too irrevereod a stjle concaaB- 
ng tbe ju<<ice or God ; in ibe end be u convened bj tbe »dmMon- 
(jotu or Ehhii, and tbe reproofs of his mnnipotent Creator. Tbe 
Irne object of the poem kppean therefore to be, lo denwDstrue tbe 
necessitf of humilitj, of trust in God, uid of the profoondest rerct- 
enci- lor the divine decrees, even in tbe holiest and most euJie4 
cJiaraciers. 

Should it be objeeted, tbu I bafe contended with a scrapolooi 
perverseness concerning the meaning of a word ; and should il aBer . 
all be affirmed, that this rery tenipiation of Job, this di^Mite it«ejf 
poMessca in fome degree the form or appearance of an mctioa : I 
am content to fflibmit the trial to another issue, and to be judged bj 
fair investifplion of the practice of the Greek poets upon similar oo- 
casioDs. There is no necessity lo remind this assembly, with ho* 
much on and design tbe fable or plot of the Oedipus Tyrannns of 
Sophocles appears lo have been constructed ; with what powers of 
imagination and judgement the process of tbe drama is conducted ; 
and in what manner, by a regular succession of e?cnts, uisiiig nat- 
urally from each other, the horrid secret is dei'eloped, which as moa 
as disclosed precipitates the hero of the tragedy from the summit of 
human happiness into the lowest depths of misery and ruin. Let 
ui< only suppose Sophocles to have treated the same subject in a dti- 
fetent manner, and to have formed a poem on that part of the story 
alone which is comprised in the last act. Here Oedipus would be 
indeed exhibited as an object of the most tender compassion ; here 
would be a spacious field for the display of the most interesting and 
tragical alfecliona : the fatal catastrophe would be deplored ; the 
blindness, disgrace, exile of the hero, would enhance the distress 
of the scene ; and to the bitterness of present calamity would be ad- 
ded tbe still more bitter remembrance of the past The poet might 
copiously display the sorrow and commiseration of his daughters, 
his detestation of himself, and of all that belong to him, and more 
copiouNly, of those who had preserved him when exposed, who had 
supported and educateil him : all these topics the [met has slightly 
touched upon in these lines . 



'J^ K.aa'i«iv, 
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The succeeding passages are also extremely pathetic. These would 
easily admit of am pi ili cation, and, when the ardour of grief was a 
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little abated, he might have added his vindication of himself, hb &s- 
eeverationa of his innocence, hia plea of ignorance, and fatal necessi- 
ty, and hia impassioned exclamations aj^inst fortune and the gods. 
From all this might be constructed a poem, great, splendid, copious, 
diversified ; and the subject would also fumiah a topic of disputation 
not unlike that of Job. It might also assume, in some measure, the 
dramatic form ; the same characters that appear in the iragf^y might 
be introduced ; 'it might possess the exact proportions and all the 
requisites of a drama, fable alone excepted, which indeed constitutes 
the very essence of a dramatic poem, and without which all other 
qualities are of no avail : tor the Greeks would have called such a 
production a monody, or elegiac dialogue, or any thing but a tragedy. 
This opinion receives still further confirmation from the exam- 
ple and authority of Sophocles himself in another instance. For 
when he again introduces the same Oedipus upon the stage in an- 
other tragedy, though the ground-work of the piece be nearly thai 
which wc have been describing, the conduct of it is totally dilTer- 
enl. This piece is called Oedipus Coloneus; the plot or fable is 
quite simple, on which account it is a fairer object of comparison 
with the poem of Job than any, the plot of which ia more complex. 
Oedipus is introduced blind, exiled, and oppressed with misery; 
none of those circumstances above-mentioned have escaped the po- 
et ; such as the lamentation of his misery, the passionate exclama- 
tions against fate and the gods, and the vindication of his inno- 
cence. These, however, do not form the basis of the poem ; they 
■re introduced merely as circumstances, which afford matter of am- 
plitication, and which seem in llow from that elegant plot or action 
he has invented. Oedipus, led by his daughter, arrives at Colonus, 
there to die and be interred occording to the admonition of the Ora- 
cle ; for upon these circumstances the victory of the Athenians over 
the Thebans was made to depend. The place being accounted sa- 
cred, the Athenians are unwilling to receive him , but Theseus af- 
lords him refuge and protection. Another of his daughters is intro- 
duced, who informs him of the discord between her brothers, also 
that Creon is coming, with an intention of bringing him back to his 
own country in pursuance of a decree of the Thebans. After this 
Creon arrives; he endeavours to persuade Oedipus to return to The- 
bes ; and on his rcfiisal, attempts to make use of violence. These- 
us protects Oedipus : and in the mean time Polynices arrives, with 
a view of bringing over his ikther to his party in the war against the 
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Thebans : this being the odI; condition on which he was to bofM 
lot victory. Oedipus reliises, and execrates his son in Uie mtctcM 
terms : in conclusion, ifae aoawer of the Oracle being communicat> 
eil to TheseuE, Oedipus dies, and is secretly buried there. Id tiw 
manner is constructed a regular, perfect, and important action or 
plot ; all the parts of which are connected together in one design, 
and lend exactly to the same conclusion, and in which are involied 
the fules of both Thebes and Athens. The manners, passions, . 
characters, and sentiments, serve to adorn, but not to support the I 
fable. Without any striking representation of these, the plol or ac- 
tion would still remain, and would of itself sustain the tragedy ; hot 
if the action be removed, though all the rest remain, it is endent 
that the tragedy is totally annihilated. 

From these observations it will, I think, be endent. thu ths 
poem of Job cannot properly bo brought into comparison with cither 
Oedipus of Sophocles, or with any other of the Greek tragedies. It 
will be evident, I think, that this poem ought not to be accounted 
of the same kind ; nor can possibly be classed with them, unless the 
whole nature and form of either the Greek or the Hebrew poem be 
changed ; or unless the plot or action be taken from the one, or add- 
ed to the other : for without this great essential no poem can indeed 
be accounted a perfect drama. 

But though I have urged thus much again^it its claim to thtt 
title, let it not be understood that I wish to derogate from its merits. 
That censure will rather apply to those who, by criticising it accord- 
ing to foreign and improper rules, would make tlial compOHitioa »p- 
pear lame and imperfect, which on the contrary is in its Liod moM 
beautiful and perfect. If indeed the extreme antiquity of this poem, 
ihe obscurily and the difficulty that nece!<sarily ensue from that cir- 
cumstance be considered ; and if allowance be made fiir the toul 
want of plot and action, we shall have cause lo wonder ai the el»' 
gance and interesl which we find in its form, conduct, and ecoiXK 
my. The arrangement is perfectly regular, and every part is admi- 
rably adapted lo its end and design. The antiquary or the criiic, 
who has been at the pains to trace Ihe history of Ihe Grecian drama 
from ils first weak and imperfect efforts, and ha-s carefully observed 
its lardy process to perfection, wiU scarcely, I think, without aa- 
tonishmem, contemplate a poem produced so many ages before, so 
ele^nt in its design, so regular in its structure, so animated, ao at 
focting, so neat to the true dramatic model : while, on the contnt- 
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17, the united wisdom ofGreece, after ages of study, was DM able 
to produce any thing npproachiag to perfection in this walk of poe- 
try before the time of .Eschylus. But however this may be — what- 
ever rank mny be assigned to Job, in a caraparison with the poets of 
Greece, to whom we must at least allow the merit of art and meth- 
od ; amongst the Hebrews, it must certainly be allowed, in this re- 
fpect, to be unrivalled. It is of little consequence whether it be 
esteemed a didactic or kd ethic, a p»thelic or dramatic poem; only 
let it be assigm^d a distinct and conspicuous station in the highest 
rank of the Hebrew poetry. (a) 
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t[ii^uiihsd frDin ih« puarDn or emotjon* — Tlbe<i|iiiEuDurArljiDtlfl,ih»i Iba charKCLer of e*- 
UenH virtiiB t* not proper for 1Tafedjr,d«inon4lrBtad la be oeilhcT &pp1icabla W Job, MV 

Trlmdi: tho gndBlEvniof pusion BHrD BtriHiglj mirkAd la Ibemlhan tb« diwnitjvf ba*- 

BliiiHn; iIm fitter ml raulji noticed: llw foFluer eooiift parllf or peaiion, pBrtly of dee- 
eilpilmi : t»D eiuDplei oT Ihe Hifiei puiiaoi : emnplae af iliKriplian— Tlie ttjit of Ihii 

InmalTcorrMt— Faroriiion, rccoinin«DdiD( Ibsiluil; oTllebiew liientun. 

When I contended that the poem of Job ought not to be account 
ed a true and regular drama, such as are the tragedies of tha 
Greeks, I was lar from insinuating, that it did not possess the drv 
matic form. I not only allowed, that in its general conduct and 
economy it exhibited a similitude, an anticipation as it were of gen- 
uine tragedy ; but that it contained also all the principal requidiet | 
of a dramatic poem, fable alone excepted : of these the first and 
moat important is, the imitation of manners or character. 

The manners are what serve to mark or discriminate the diflei^ 
ent perrans, who take a part in the action of the poem, to declare 
and express each character's peculiar mode of speaking, thinking, 
and acting ; and compose as it were the intellectual image of the 
man. The principal personage in this poem is Job, and in his cbap> 
acter is meant to be exhibited (as far as is consistent with bomiB 
inlirmiiy) an example of perfect virtue. This is intimated in the ar- 
gument or introduction, but is still more eminendy displayed by his 
own actions and sentiments. He is holy, devout, and most piousij 
and reverently impressed with the sacred awe of his divine Creator ; 
I he is also upright, and conscious of his own integrity , he is puient 
I of evil, and yet very remote from that insensibility or rather siopidn 
\ ly to which llic Stoic schiKil pretended. Oppressed therefore with 
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unparalleled miafbrtunes, he laments his misery, and even wisheH_a 
relpase bjr dealh ; in other words, he obeys, and gives place to the 
dictates or nature ; irritated, however, by the unjust insinuationi, 
and the severe reproaches of his pretended friends, h( 
heniently exasperated, and the too great conBdence in his own right' 
cousaess leads him to expostulate with God in terms scarcely con- 
bistent with piety and strict decorum. 

It must be observed, that the &r>H speech Y>r Job, though it burst 
forth with all the vehemence of passion, consists wholly of complaint, 
" the words of a desperate man, which are but wind ;"' which is in* 
deed the apology (hat he immediately makes for his conduct ; inti- 
mating, that he is far from presuming to plead with God, far from 
daring to call in question the divine decrees, or even to mention his 
own innocence in the presence of his all-just Creator : nor do I see 
any good reason Ibr the censure which has been passed by some 
commentators upon this passage. The poet seems, with great judge- 
ment and ingenuity, to have performed in this what the nature of his 
ivork required. He has depicted the affliction and anguish of Job, 
as Howing from his wounded heart in a manner so agreeable to hu- 
man nature (and certainty so far venial) that it may be truly said, 
" in all this Job sinned not with his lips." It is, nevertheless, em- 
bellished by such aHecting imagery, and inspired with such a warmth 
and force of sentiment, that we find ii afforded ample scope for cal- 
umny ; nor did the unkind witnesses of his sufferings permit so fair 
an opportunity to escape. The occa.sion is eagerly embraced by 
Eliphaz, to rebuke the impatience of Job ; and, not satisfied with 
this, he proceeds to accuse him in direct terms of wanting fortitude, 
and obliquely to insinuate something of a deeper dye. Though 
deeply hurt with the coarse reproaches of Eliphaz, still, however, 
when Job afterwards complains of the severity ofGod, he cautiously 
refrains from violent expostulations with his Creator, and, contented 
with the simple expression of affliction, be humbly confesAes himself 
a sinner.^ Hence, I think, it is evident, that Ibose vehement and 
perverse attestations of his innocence, those murmurs against the di- 
vine Providence, which his tottering virtue afterwards permits, are 
lo be considered merely as the consequences of momentary passion, 
and not as the ordinary effects of bis settled character or manners. 
They prove him at the very worst not an irreligious man, but a man 
possessed of integrity, and too confident of it ; a man oppressed with 
Udb vi. ao. a Sao chap. vii. 30. ~~ 
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BbiMKt every itnagipable evil, both corfmrai and mental, and harried 
beyond the limits of virtue by the sirong inHiioBceofpain and afflic- 
tion. When, on the contrary, hia importunate visiters abandon by 
silence the cause which they hud eo w«monly and so midiciouslj 
iniiintained ; and cease unjustly to load him with unmerited criiiiio^ 
tions; though he defends his argument with Rcarcely less obatinacy 
yet the vehemence of his grief appears gradually to subside, he r*rt 
turns to liimself, and explain? his sentiments with more caitdoui 
sedatencss : and however we may blame him for assuming urn mucV 
of arroKance in his appeals to the Almighty, certainly his defen< 
against the accusations of Eliphaz is no more than the occasion wi 
strictly justify. Ob.nerve, in the first place, how admirably the co»« 
fidence and perseverance of Job is displayed in replying to the 
der of his false frienda : 

" Vt vivit Deu>, qui iu> miuin Binovil : 
" £t omaipoteni. qui unsrore imbait uiiiiiani maun ; 
" (Nua oinnino ulbac meiu inihi canitat, 
t " El BpiritUH Dei est io nnnbuB niois .) 

" Its nuuquaiii lubia men rem iniqusm loquenluc, 
1 quod falauin est prolerel : 



" Ab«il, 

" Donoc 



" El iiui 



t a Tobis i 
ipiravero, i 






But how magnificent, how noUe, how inviting and beautiful is thl| 
image of virtue, in which he delineates his past life T What digiu^/ 
and authority does he seem to possess ! 

" Cum egrederer ad porltun, super urlw ; 

" Ctun in foro tribUDoi nieum EonBtitunroin : 

" Viderunl me iuvenes, el aese occultanint i 

" Et Mnei tsaiirreKPrunt, stelemnt : 

" Principes cohibuvrunt sermanptn, 

" Et ori ran muinm impovuerunt : 

" Vox nobiliuai obmutuiti 

" Et lingua ponini palato adhaesit ;"* 

• What liberality I what a promptitude in beneficence ! 

" Prolacto auria audiebat, et beatum me preediCBbal 
" El oculos videbat. et tesliinoniuiu mihi perbibcbal 
■' Qtioniani stolim vindicabam inoi*m vucifBraiilpm 
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I opilulakiT : 
" Benedictio porauntia mpar oio aempar daacaiidBbst ; 
" £t cor vidoae at cnneret afficiebani."^ 

Wliat Bonclity, what iutegrity in a judicial capacity 1 

" luitiliam indui, et ipan me veMivit ; 

" IneUr pallii et tlirse iudic 

" Pater eram egeniii ; 

" Ta in cauum etiun ignnti snlebun inquirare : 

" Confringcbun molarei oppresaoria ; 

" El a denlibua aius Dicuticbitm pniadam."S 
But what can be more engaging than the purily of his devotion, and 
hiij reverence lor the SBpreme Being, founded upon the best anil 
moat philosophical principles? Besides that through the whole there 
runs a strain of the most amiable tenilerness and humaniiy : 

" Quae onim partio a Deo dflBlimits di-nupur ; 
" Bt liieredibu ab □mnipolonlo de eicelsia? 





iDiquitAtem ? 


' Nmne Hie «eiopor ridel 


•<a Rieaa > 


' Et ooiDei gresau 


a meoe dintlnwrit ? 


' Si uprevi cauiwi: 


acrri m 




' Et ancillu mcae 


cmuinai 


um lito conland 


' Quid turn fuccra 


in, cam a 


iirgarat Doua ; 


' Et cum visilarel 


quid illi 


n-Bponderoni ? 


' Konne m vanlrE 




ecil, idem ilium 1 


'■ Nnine foriDitvit 


noa in ut< 


ronnnaVT 
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Aristotle has remarked, that the example of a singularly good 
man falling irom [iroBperous circumstances into mistbrtune, is by no 
meuns a proper subject fur a tragedy ; since it is offensive and inde- 
cent rather than piteous or terrible.^ This remark, tliough consis- 
tent enough with the Greek drama, and with the sentiments and 
manners of the heathens, is scarcely applicable to our tragedy, and 
still less to the poem of Job, " Pity," says the same author on an- 
other occasion, " is excited when adversity falls upon those who arc 
undeserving of it.'' Great virtue therefore plunged into great mis- 
fortunes, so far from being an unsuitable subject, ought to be the 
most direct and proper means of moving compassion. " Terror is 
<'xcitcd by a representation of the misery of such persons as bear the 
nearest resemblance to ourselves ;" the misfortunes therefore of those 
who are vicious in an extreme, are not much calculated to exciK' 
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terror ; bm this is by no means the case with regard to the misery 
of such as are eminently good ; for if we fear for ourseives when we 
»ee moderate virtue in affliction, mucb more, surely, wlien a supenot 
degree of it is in that state. It appears lo me, therefore, tha.t Aristotle 
was not of opinion, that the example of a very good man in extreme 
affliction is ill calculaleil to excite either pity or terror ; but rather is 
a spectacle likely lo prove injurious to the cause of virtue, and there- 
fore disgusting and detestable, and consequently un6t to be prodao 
cd upon the stage. This opinion of the philosopher seems- to result 
from an unjust and visionary estimation of human virtue, to reprcM 
which appears to have been the very design and object of the book 
of Job. The character of Job indeed, though approaching so near 
to the perfection of virtue, seems, notwithstanding, lo have a consid- 
eriible alloy of human infirinity, ho as neither to want probability, nor 
to lose its eRect in exciting terror. For if it be extreme wickedness 
in the most upright of men, when oppressed with the severest raiae- 
ry, to murmur at all against the divine justice, who tbeii shall sUnd 
before God? Who shall expect to jiass through the pilgritnage of 
life without his portion of evd and of sin ? The end of the poem if j 
moreover by no means ill calculated to excite terror ; siace this i 
moral is particularly inculcated in it, " Be not high-tninded, but 
fear :" and Job himself sets before us, what impression the OKaraple 
of his misfortunes ought to make upon our minds in this respect : 

" Super hoc ipatiiii stlonitj dupebunt intngri ; 

" Et mnoCiinB ittversui hypwriliun zelo flagrabit ^ 

" 8cd obalitiile petiialst In vis >ui iuBtua ; 

" El puro manuiitii uugebilur consmati*."9 

The three friends are exactly such characters as the nature oC 
the poem required. They are severe, irritable, rough cettson, 
readily and with apparent satisfaction deviating from the purpose of 
consolation into reproof and contumely. Even from the very fii« 
they manifest this evil propensity, and indicate wliat is to be expect- 
ed from them. The first of them, indeed, in the opening of his 
harangue, assumes an air of candour : 

'' m tetiteuiiu te adloqiii, an ugre Itturiu m ^"1" 
Indignation is, however, instantly prcdi 

" At cofacbure HermaDea quia volt 

The second flames forth at once : 
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" Et vert» oris tui erunt instar venti Tohementi ?"" 

But remirlc the thiid : 

" AaDon miiltitiidiiii Tetborum reipondebitur ? 

" NuDiqoid vir loqnax habebtlur iUHtas i 

" An mcndacia tua horainibua BileDtium imponenl ? 

Thef tre represented aj illiberal, cenlentious ; iDclined (o torture 
everj thiog to the worst of purposes : 

" An Deus parvertel ills .' 

" Anne omnipoteaa diitonjuebit iuititiaia f'lS 
Where observe, Job has not as yet uttered aa intemperate exprea- 
eion in disparagement of the difine justice. 

" Quin lu irrilam facia rBligionem, 

" Et minuia precatiom^m coram Dao,"H 
Such is the invective of the other of them. They are aUo proud, 
contemptuous, and arrogate too much to th<^ir own wisdom : 

" Quamabrem reputnioUT inatar bruu pecoris ; 

" Impuri habaniur in oculia vestri* ? 

" O Innians mi pram in iraaaa I 

" Ergone propter te derolinqiietur tellia? 

" Et rcTelUlur rup>-B e loco tao ? 
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Nor ia Zophar, who takes up the subject after Bildad, more modeiit : 

" Profocto cogitatioQBB meae ad respondendain me stimulant, 

" Et propteieit feBtinun me imp«llit impetiu : 

" Curtigati'inem mihi ignnmimoMU] nudiero.' 

" Ergo ■piriliu iotelligontiae meoe me cagit reBpoiidere,"'fl 

The conduct of all these severe censors is much the same 
through the wliole piece. Ehphaz indeed, who begins in the mild* 
est terms, descends afterwards to the severest reproaches : and he 
indirectly charges Job with ibe . 
intemperance of language, it mu 
Bildad, not to be silent, repeals 
ject, which had already been tw 
the majesty and holiness of God ; and Zophar, withdrawing from 
the conlesi, deserts entirely ihe cause of his companion, and leaves 
the lield to Job. The business of defamation indeed seems with 
great propriety, committed to three persona. It would have been 



s offences : from which 

I be confessed, the others refrain. 

II a brief and florid manner the sub- 
e treated of by the others, namely. 



II Chap, viii 2, 
IB Chip. li. 3, 3 



a Chap. X 



5 Chnp iviii. 3—6. 

16 Chap. K. 9, 3, 



too confined and trivial in the hands of one ; and, amongst a crowd 
or accusers, too confused and clamorous. There appears, hoHe*at, ■ 
but little difference in the manners of the three friends ; for in tlM^H 
the poet liaa rather studied to display the progress of the passioo^fl 
than an; diversity of character. But though the nice and fastidioa ■ 
criticism of the moderns demand variety in this respect, the sim^i- 
citj of infant poetry will be excused by every person of rem] judge- 
ment; and I think this deficiency (if such it may be called) is vn- , 
ply compensated by the gravity and importance of the subject ■ 



The lenity and moderation of Elihn serves as a beautiiiil c 
trast to the intemperance and asperity of the other three. Re it 
pious, mild and equitable; etiually free from adulation and severity; 
and endued with singular wiadom, which he attributes entirely W' 
the inspiration of God : and his modesty, moderation, and wisdM^ 
are the more entitled to commendation when we consider bia unri 
youth. As the characters of his detractors were in all respects c 
culalcd to inflame the mind of Job; that of this arbitrator is adc 
rably adapted to sooth and compose it : to this point the whole drift 
of the argument tends, and on this the very purport of it seen 
depend.(n) 

The interposition of the Deity, and its connexion with the gen- 
eral design of the poem, I have formerly noticed. 1 will ottlf ad^. 
that although some critics have really thought the whole address ifr 
cou!)istent, and foreign to the subject, no man has ever accounted it 
in any respect unworthy of that supreme Majesty to which it ii 

Another circumstance deserving particular attention in a poem of 
this kind, is the sentiment ; which must be agreeable to the sabjee^ 
and embellished with proper expression. It is by Arinotle eai 
rated among the essentials of a dramatic poem ; not indeed aa peciK 
liar to that species of poetry alone, but as common, and oftbe great- 
est importance to all. Manners or character are essential only to 
that poetry in which living persona are introduced ; and all lucli 
poems must afford an exact representation of human manners: but 
sentiment is essential to every poem, indeed to every composilioa 
whatever. It respects both persona and things ; as far as it regards 
persons, it is particularly concerned in the delineation of the man* 
nera and passions : and those instances to which 1 have juat beea 
adverting, ate sentiments expressive of manners. Those which re- i 
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late to the delineation of the (mssiona, and to the descriptiou of other 
objects, yet remain uoaoticed in this Lecture. Ae I formerly, how- 
ever, treated of these subjects in general, I could scarcely avoid pro- 
ducing Borne examples from this poem ; for in demonstrating the 
power of the poetic diction in exciting the passions, 1 could not pos- 
sibly deduce ray instances from a belter source." On the present 
occasion, therefore, 1 shall study brevity, aod avoid as much as pos- 
sible the tediousness of repetition. 

The poem of Job abounds chielly in t |ie more veh ement passions, 
grief and ajger. indignation and viole^ CQDtcDlion. It is adapted 
in every respect to the incitement of'J^rr^'; and, as the specimens 
already quoted ivjll auffioiefltly prove, is universally animated with 
le spirit o^ sublimity, ,' It ia however not wanting in the gen- 
ectinns; the feUowing complaints, for instance, are replete 
with an affecting spirit of melancholy : 

" Homo natui do muliers, 

" Brevis eitt dieruui, el utur tumuUtu; 

" Vl floa emicBl. i-l iangucseil ; 

" Fugilqac tit umLrn, tt aon Eubaulil, 

'^ EtininDs HOper Iiudc ocqlofl tuoB HperuistJ ? 

" El me adducea id indicium tecum.' — 

" Remiive conappcluiii tii eo, ut reiiiisBioniii iliqaid hoBeil; 

" Et ;icquiescit diei nun aicut iiieTacnirius :"") 

The whole passage abounda with the most beautiful imager;,. iind ia 
a most perfect specimen of the ele|tiac . His grief afterwards be- 
comes more fervent, but is at the same time soft and querimonious. 

" Qaousqao yelnbitia animani mciam, 

" Et conlorentiB irie secmonibui ; 

" lam decrni vlclbus me oontiiniclia ilTociatig ; 

" Non fmtmcitis, in me vwina ohfirmsti est is, — 



tier a 



n Dei ir 



>e plaga nlTccit. 



" NequecvniiiieaNilIalieatiB'"'I> 
That self-indulgence which is so natural to the passioi 
ingenuity in drawing pictures of future felicity i 
cherishing these ideas, and the gaiety and elevation of mind with 
which it describes them, are finely expressed by Job in the passage 
immediately following the relation of his past life : 



n of hope ; its 

I credulity in 
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" Proinde diccbun, in nido meo expired -. 

" £( ut annun multiplicabo die* : 

" Radix men mite dJlaUbit ad nquiu ; 

" El rns eommorabitur in rsmo m» ■■ 

" Gloria aiet, somper erit mecum recens ; 

" El BTCus mans in minu mcs renonbilar : 

" Me audient, cl ezpeotabunt ; 

" Et ml conailiutn mpum inlrnti Ucebunt : 

" Foslquam Incutus fueri), nikil iterabant; 

" Et super coa stillubil orafio niek : 

*' Et QXpectBijiknt ido, ut pluvidtn; 

" El OK suuin didiicont nd linbrem >ero(inaTn."M 
To this part of the aubject, which relates to the deliaeatioD OT 
the passions, may be referred thuse delicate touches which animate 
almost every de^ripl ion, and which are drawn from the most inti- 
mate knowledge of the genuine emotions of the human soul. I ahsll 
conlenl myself with one example out of the many which the com- 
pass of the work aflbrds. ti is exactiy copied from nature; for 
when events take place according to our ardent wiithea, but quite 
contrary to our expectations, we have the utmost difficulty to believe 
them real. Job thus expresses himself respecting God : 

'■ SL invocnTBro, et mihi rospondertt, 
" Non crodarem, qiiiKi ciaiidivoril voceui nie«ni."2l 
This is admirably expressive both of the majesty of God, and of the 
severity which he exercised towards Job ; it ia also no less descrip- 
tive of the humiliation aud despair of the sufferer. 

'• Adridebo eis, non credent ;"!» 
says Job of his dependants ; in which is expressed his own dignity 
and gravity unilnd with urbanity, and at the same time their unvio- 
laled attachment to him. Thus too, by the same circumstance, is 
depicted both the ardour and alacrity of the war-horse, and his ea- 
gerness for the battle i 

" Cum IrBpidatioDB et Ireinita vomt toirun; 
" Nee credit, quod tubao ait Boiiitiu : 
" PeTgent« iun lub>, dicit, euge ; 
** Et a longinquo odoralur praaltum, 
" Toniliu principum et clangDrem.''^^ 

This passage, which has indeed always attracted general admi- 
ration, will also serve to exemplify the excellence of the descriptive 
parts of this poem : and from the same circumstance we may fairly 
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conjecture, ihat the pictures, which aie exhibited in other paita 
of the work, would appear no less sinking rcsembliiDce.s of the reali- 
ties, were we equally w^lJ acquainted with the originals. To judge 
Tightly ofa description, we oti^ht to have as clear and distinct ideas 
of the ihing itself as the author. The idea ofthuxiijsr is familiar to 
all msiiliiiid ; observe, therefore, how it is depicted by EUihu : 

" Ob hoc etiUD eiparmcit cor nieuin, 
" El ■ubaultim trepidu e >odo »aa -. 
" Atlcale audile tdcib eiuB fivmilum. 



le eoalum recloe oi 






" Pogt illud rugit 



" Nfquc inTBitigari poleril. cum audita fiiorit, vo» Biu»."*'(c) 

It would be superfluous to insist auy longer on a minute detail, 
since the most splendid examples of every beauty and elegance of 
sentiment, of imagery, and of diction, meet the eye of the attentive 
reader in every part of the poem. Let it suffice to say, that the 
(dignity of the style is answerable to that of the subject ; its force 
/ and energy to (he greatness of those passions which it describes : 
r and as this production excels all the other remains of the Hebrew 
poetry in economy and arrangemeni, so it yields to noite in jubUHU; 
ti^o^rtyle, and in every grace and excellence of compositioii. 
Among the principal of these may be accounted the accurate and 
perfectly poetical conformation of the sentences, which is indeed 
generally most observable in the most ancient of the poetical cora- 
po.sitions of the Hebrews. Here, however, as is natural and proper 
in a poem of so great length and sublimity, the writer's skill is dis- 
played in the proper adjustment of the period, and in the accurate 
distribution of the members, rather than in the antithesis of words, 
or in any laboured adaptation of the parallelisms. 

Having now gone through the several topics, of which I purpos- 
ed to treat in my investigation of the nature of the Hebrew poetry, 
it is time that my present undertaking should draw towards a con* 
elusion. If iu the prosecution of my design, I have by my industry 
been able to accomplish any thing that may be deenieil satisfactory, 
it is but common justice to attribute the greatest part of my success 
to you. Gentlemen, who have condescended to look with a propitious 
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eye upon my codeavours, and to iavigorale my application by roar 
ailention and partidity. When, indeed, 1 first meditated tbia sys- 
tem of instruction, I Toresaw, u well from the native sublimity and 
obscurity of the subject, as tfom Uie extreme Hnti<]uity of the He- 
brew writings, much subtile infestigaiion, much difficult explicatioa, 
much doubtful assertion, and dangerous error. I foresaw too, and 
daily experience confirmed my apprehensions, that in this maze of 
science, the ve^riges and the documents of the learned would be 
frequently found but imperfect guides That my courage did not 
utterly forsake me in the course of ray undertaking, is to be attribut- 
ed entirely to the favour and encoura^ment which 1 receiTed from 
you. 1 had the satisfaction to tind my plan meet with the approbi' 
lion of some of the greatest and most eminent characters in the Icarit- 
ed world, as being neither inconsistent with the design of this insti- 
tution, the dignity of this University, nor the profit and utility of (he 
Elud<-nls. I had often the singular pleasure of seeing, among my 
auditors, many persons, to whom it would better become me to ap- 
ply for in.struction in this and in every other branch of literature ; 
and the young men, for whose benefit this institution was establish- 
ed, I hare found ever diligent and consiant in their attendance : all 
which testimonies of your favour, uules.s I accounted as obligations, 
I should think either too arrogantly of myself, or too disrespectfully 
of you. To all of you, therefore, I feel, and shidl for ever feel my- 
self obliged : the remembrance of your kindness will, in every vicis- 
situde of my condition, be pleasing to me ; nor is there any danger 
of my sufiering that to escape my memory, which I must ever es- 
teem the great ornament of my life. 

But to return to a point which is of more importance, and which 
has indeed been the principal object of all mv endeavours. I should 
now think myself called upon, in the last place, to exhort this assem- 
bly of accomplished youths to an assiduous appUcaiion to these stu- 
dies, but that I confess I think you rather demand commendation 
than advice. For the Hebrew language, which was for a serie-s of 
years in a. manner obsolete and neglected, has been lately cultivated 
by you with such attention and application, and has obtained so re- 
spectable a place among the other branches of erudition, that it 
seems, through your means, to have recovered, after a tedious exile, 
all its Ibrmer dignity and importance. Proceed, therefore, in the 
same career with the same ardour and success, and consider it as a 
work worthy of your utmosit exeriiuns to illustrate and cultivate this 
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depuitinent of literature. You will find it no less elcganl and agree- 
able, than useful and instructive ; abounding in information no less 
curious for its extent and variety, than for its great iiujiortance and 
venerable sanctity : deserving the attention of every liberal mind; 
ei^seAiiai lo all who would be proficients in theology : a branch of 
literature, in a word, which will confer credit upon yourselves, will 
be an honour to the university, and an advantage to the church. I 
congratulate you, gentlemen, on having an inslructer,^^ who, froth his 
authority, example, assiduity, and information, will be found in no 
respect wanting to your profit and accommodation ; a gentleman no 
!e»s eminent for )iis abilities and profound erudition, than for the 
candour, urbanity, and gentleness of his mannem. He will unfold 
to you the inexhaustible treasures of oriental literature, he will open 
to your view an unbounded held of science and of fame. It is suf- 
ficienl for me to have discovered to you a few of the more delight- 
ful retreats of this paradise : and could 1 flatter myself that my en- 
deavours have been so fortunate as to allure or excite any to these 
studies, or even to stimulate and keep alive jour attention to this 
department of literature, I should think that I had received the most 
honourable, the must grateful reward of my labours. 
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BRIEF CONFUTATIOir 



BIBIEOP HARE'S SYSTEM OP HEBREW METRE. 



It is well known, that an hypothcBia was invenlcd by the lal« 
biithop Hare concerning the Hebrew metres ; and the arguments, 
which he had advanced in ils Favour, appeared so conclusive to 
some persons of great erudition, as to persuade them, that the learn- 
ed prelate had fortunately revived the knowledge of tlie true He- 
brew versification, ailer an oblivion of more than two thousand 
years ; and that he had established hia opinion by such irresistible 
proofs, as 10 place ii beyond the utmost eiTorls of controversy. 
Whoever, indeed, encounters it in such a manner, as only lo call 
in question some particular part, to intimate only an occaaiona] 
scruple, or to attack but one or two of his ar^ments, will, doubtleaa, 
" attempt in vain' to root out of their minds an opinion which ha< 
been so deeply implanted and established by rhe auihority of so great 
a man : much less will any person obtain credit who shall affirm, 
that he has discovered what was not discovered by the learned pr» 
late, unless by the strongest arguments he not only overthrows the 
hypothesis which he rejects, but confirms his own. Avoiding tber^ 
fore every subterfuge, 1 shall come immediately to the point, and dfr 
monstrate by the clearest and most decisive instances, which is the 
only metliod of extorting assent from the incredulous, that I have 
actually discovered the nature and principles of this poetry," and 
those directly contrary lo the system which he has adopted. I shall, 
on titis occasion, make use of the same example tliai bishop Har« 
himself has chosen ; which, when properly considered, will, I think, 
eiifiicienlly explain and prove my opinion ; and at the same time e(- 
fectually overturn his hypothesis. 

iluiB, nl the ttcginning. 
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CONPUTATION OF BIBBOP 



1. odc'h javiili 

2, bewid joadi 



3. gcdolim mnviu^ javtib, 

4. dirustm leciil cbepiibeni. 




7, Z(C^ Inaah leDlphloUiiT i 
B. chinun vLTOchbin javi^li. 
9. thnpit Mxhtn Ura^v, 
10. jiiGOT li-yniiim beriUio. 

naruiv liigid les&iDo, 
1-2. lUhctb lolicm nacb^lnth guim- 
iiD^Lh nuiiipi 
pik^dBv : 

15. iimdcun U.iad l^yiUm, nii. 

16. liuuim beein6lh rejim. 

17. pediiib mlilcb \wimo, Is. 
\8. livftb 16VDUm bentho. 
19. kildoi vinoti aemiii x. 
SO. resitb cliocmdb Jiritb jivdh. 

31. i^csl iib Ucijt loa^bom, li- 

22. UbilnUid 7»iDrdeth ]4»sd. 
From this alphabetic Psalm, which is divided into its proper 
rersea according to the inilial letters, and restored to its proper 
numbers without any violution of the text, without even any change 
of the Masoreiic vowels (except that with bishop Hare, I read 
javoh) the canons of the Hebrew metre are to be collected and es- 
tablished. 

I. ^ In the first place then, in the Hebrew poetry tlie feet are 

> Tbe rollowing ire tba principDl mlei or canons ofhiahop Hare : 

1. In Hebrew poetry all tbe Tool are two syUahUs. 

2, No leiford is paid to the quantity of tbs ■yllabl«>. 

3, When the number of the BylhUci i« Gvoa,tlw vene ii Trochaic, placing 
the accent on Ibe fir.t ayllahle. 

4. ir tbe number of gyllablea be ndd, Ibej ore to bo accoanted Iambics, and 
tbe accent is (o be placed on the aocoiid syllable, in order to preierva Lbs 
rhythm. 

&. Tba petiodi moatly consixl of mo veraeB, often three or four, Mid tonM- 
times more 
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not all <lias)-llable3 : lor in verse 3, 11, 16, — litn maTa— coacb nuM 
— im be — are Dactyls ; in verse 13, 14, marase, ncema — are An*-' 
pests : contrnTf (o the first canon of bishop ttare. 

II. AtlcDiion must always be paid lo the quantity of the «yUip 
bles, for the same word, as often as it occurs, is always of the sanw 
(]nantity ; for instance, javufa, lecol, are constantly Iambics, la:pad m 
always a Trochaic, ma:;ase an Anapaist ; le7olam is unifbnnly ta 
Amphimaser : beritho, 7onieileth, is an Amphibrachis : contrary U 
the second canon of bishop tiare. 

III. The verses are either Trochaic, which admit a Dactyl ; 
or Iambic, which admit an Anapxst ; but it by no meana liJlowi^ 
that B verse is either the one or the other, from its consisting of aa. 
even or odd number of syllables. Those indeed which ctHunl 
of an even number of syllables, are, for the OMSt i>art. Iambic, u 
verse 1, 3, 7, 13, 14, 15, 30 ; but they are also sometimes Troche 
ic, as verse 3, 4, 10, 1^, 21 ; and those which consin of an odd 
number of syllables arc mostly Trochaic, as verse 5, 8, 9, 11, 16, 
19; they are however sometimes Iambic, as verse 6, 12, 17, 33^ 
contrary to the third and fourth canon. 

IV. The verses of the same period are of different kinds, period' 
iii, iv, ni, viii, ix, x, x\, a few only excepted, as period i, ii, v, »ii: 
and those which are of the same kind seldi 
of syllables and feet; for instance, in period ii. and v. the first 
is a Trochaic Dimeter Cataleciic, the second a Trochaic 
Acatalectic ; in period vii. the first is an Iambic Dimeter Hype^ 
catalectic, the second an Iambic Dimeter Catalectic : the only i» 
stance of verses agreeing in a kind, agreeing' also in syllables and 
feet is in period i. and those are Iambics : and this is contrary n 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth canons. 

V. All the periods consini of only two verses ; for properly htpt 
and risk constitute the penultimate, and ,<Ain and tan the ultitnan' 
period ; as also appeared to the learned Cappell :^ this is contrary U 
the fifth canon. 

6. The venea of the came period, with Tew eicdptions, luu of the •una kinL 

7. The Trtwhaic verari mostly agrcB in the number of feet i tbeie h^i 
however « few eiceptioi 

8. Id the Inmbin von 
itanees Ihej ore equal. 

9. Each verse does n 

3aeoC*ppEii.,Crit 



■ the feet are maatly onei^usl, though ii 
t contBJa ■ distinct leaie. 



See Hari'b Pref. p. 27. 




" That what I hare advanced as true aad indisputable, is tDoat 
true, appears Irom the examplea which i have adduced ; and who- 
ever reada atientively the book ol' Paulina, will find similar instances 
in almost everj page."^ 

* See Hare's Preface, p, 31. Th« refcdor hsi doubileH Dbwrved, thM to 
VBtabliBh our two lut cuiona, and perbap* tbo others, a gensral proposilion ia 
deduced Irom a particular inatance : viz. so it is in this Paalm, and ao, lliere- 
(bra, it niu»t be in all Hebrew poema wliatever; in tliis, howerer, I only copy 
Bishop Hare ; for lo aay the truth, upon this mode of rosaoning, and begging 
the queatian at the sime lime, dependa his whola hypothesia. 

I find these obaetvatjona have greatly displeased Dr. Tkoha) EnwAKtia, 
a atrenuous adracate for Bialiop Hare's MBtrss. Towards the conclusion of 
hie Diasortation lately published, ho aaSFrts, that 1 did not nndcrstand what I 
presamed lo censure : and to this accuaation I indeed plead guilty. For i will 
freely canfeas, that I neither did auderatand, nor do I yet understand, what me- 
Ire can eiiel wilhoul any distinction of long and short ayllablea, or what can be 
meant by Trocliaic, Iambic, and Anai^reonlic fcal and voraea, where no re- 
gard is paid lothe quantity of tha sylUblei. Nor do I understand any better, 
whst purpose the confutation of my hypoihesis can answer, since I gave it my- 
self as futile and Also, and since Ibe (iitility of it waa one of Vbf slrongest ar- 
guments against the hypothesis of Hare. This argument can only be done 
away by proving, that my hypothesis is not (bunded upon the same, or upon 
principles equally clear and certain with Bishop Hare'at this unfortunately 
his defender has not done, nor indeed can he do. 

With regard to his accusation, I 
I have upon my own authority, and ■ 
the hypotheais of Bishop Hare depei 
the very point lo be proved ; in ordc 
imputation, and in order to conlirm 
queat the reader's allentjon lo the fo 

The ciitb Psalm is proposed as 



lat T have acted do|;nialically, and that 
without any regard to reason, aiRrmed, ihat 
ds altogether upon hia [aking (or gnuiled 
' to exonerate myself &om an invidious an 
(hat I before had advanced, 1 must re- 
lowing particulars. 

in exsmple, and is divided into vem«, 
whence the laws of Hebrew versiticatinm are to be deduced. We grant 
1 this Psalm the veraes are rightly distinguiabed, since it is alphabet- 
ind the members of each ])eriod are nearly equal. But what is thia 
establiahment of a certain rule for (he division of others, which are 
r alphabetical, nor seem capable of a regular and equal distribution of 
enlenoea and memban? Indeed, such ia the difficulty of Bishop 
( hypothesis in Ibis respect, that according to il a number of the 
s are divided, not only arbitrarily and oddly, but inelegantly, inju- 
sly, contrary to the genius of tho Hebrew poetry, and contrary to 
appearance of truth. We will take for an example the first Psalm, 
lich the author pridt-a himaalf not a little. Bui when divided into 
accented? Why in this rather than any othai 



I, by what rule 
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Since thiH ia the case, since I have deduced h&ppily the abslnij« 
principles of the Hebrew metre from ihie Pfdm, or rather explained 
clearl; such as readily presented themaeltes, and have reduced them 
to an art, easy, perfect, and consistent; depending upon priuciples 



muianr i How ii it proved, that when the number of Bjllables ia ctcd. Um 
Tene ia Trochaic, wli^n odd. Iambic ! From the nuluie and principle! of 
Trochvc and Iambic veiae ? Bj no means— (for in tho Greek wad Latin Tro- 
chaici and lambica, the case ia diiectly contrary,) but merely Atiiii the 
pleaaure and will of the author. Why theu may Dot 1, or any other prraon, 
affix diHbrrnt accent* to lliia hundred and etsTentb, or any Pnlin, and ao inni 
the Trochaics of Biahop Haie into lunbics, and bis lambica intoTrocbaica: By 
what rule too are the gylJables nombercdj' According to the Masoretic punctu- 
ation? Bynomaana; Ibrthe Ma»oretic numbeiof lyllablea ia alterrd. and thil, 
IB hy a previoua rule, or according to an eatablished lyRtem of metre, wbirli 

' ciisted before the punctuation ; as from lhi« Paalm ao ordered and illiu- 
tntod, the rules of metre are aJterwards to be collected. " But 1 do not 
deaert tho Mutnrelic punctuation, unloaa an erroneous punctuatioa ioter- 
ferea with the metre." Thia would Iw a sound ugument, if it weiv pn- 
Tiouaty delfimined what theiie ruli^s of metre were. But for what ^nd 
reason are all triayllabio metres eiclnded from the Hebrew poetry? "Be- 
cause, truly, if the trisyllabic feel were admitted, a distinctioQ of lone 
and short syllablea would bnre place uecessarily in the Hebrew poetry." 
And why ihould it not? ''In Hebrew poetry there is no respect •> all to 
the quantity of the syllables." A moat eitruordinary assertion, and acarcdy 
credible ! But thai so it might be, learn from the testiinooy of your ey« 
and ears. '- Tor From tliis Paalm it is evident, that no regard ia paid to 
quantity in tlio Hebrew poetry ; since in the Tourth and Gllfa verses, not 
to mention other iuslances, tho k and m are long. On tho otlier hand, in the 
fifteenth and twenty-second, mu in itmucin and hit in ttkaadiu, arc short," 
That is, according to Hnrc, the ahortosl syllable may be made ose of instead 
of the longeat (luch indeed he acknowli'dgcs them lo be) In his Trochaic Ad 
lainbic moBsurea ; and on the other baud, tho longest may be introduced ia- 
■tead of Uie shorloal : of which tliis Psalm affords the precedent : and on tbi 
authority of this precedent, a law ia framed lo serve in all other cases : and 
when we aak, upon other evidence, tliB rcnaon of the fact, be refer* us to bis 
own antliority and bis own example, For, indeed, saya he, this is the plain 
state of the caae ; " that this, and all thai 1 liave urged upon Ibis subject, it 
undoubtedly fact, is plain from Ibc examples which I have produced, and 
must strike every reasonable peraou who only looks into a single page of the 
book of Paalma." I confea* it, indeed, most learned Prelate, if we look iat» 

your Paolms : but I tear we shall then be very litUe nearer the truth , siaea 
it is by no means a decided point, that your Psalms are rightly and jndi- 
cioualy divided into verses, feet, and syllablea. 

See " A larger Confutation of Bishop Haie'a Hebrew Metre*, in a LaHw J 
Id Dr. Edwarda, London, I7ti4," 





CONFtlTATtaN OP BISHOP HARE a BSBREV MBTRE. 

certain aod self-evident: but not taking those liberties in which 
Bishop Hare has prolixly indulged himself, so as to make the si 
word sometimes Trochaic, sometimes Iambic, sometimes a Dissylla- 
ble, and sometimes a Trinyllahle ; I may reasonably indulge myself 
in the hope, that the candid reader will prefer my hypothesis to that 
of Bishop Hare, This at least I trust I may expect, that he will treat 
them upon equal terms, and allow to each the same authority, thkt 

is NONE AT ALL. 

In the same manner every hypothesis, which pretends to define 
the laws of Hebrew metre, and to prescribe the numbers, the feet, 
the scanning of the lines, may, I think, be easily overset : for to that 
hypothesis another directly contrary, yet confirmed by argumenta 
equally forcible, may, I am persuaded, be successfully opposed. 

With regard to the opinion of those who suppose the whole 
art of Hebrew metre to consist in a similarity of termination to each 
verse ; though it has acquired some popularity and authority in the 
learned world, I think it by far the most ill-founded of all ; and I 
think its absurdity so obvious, that with the utmost case it may be 
detected. Since the endings of the verses are defined in some of 
the alphabetical poems, and since it ia manifest, that in these the 
verses do not end alike, that no art or attention has been bestowed 
upon that poini, it follows of course that the art of Hebrew versifica- 
tion does not consist in making verses with similar endings. 
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NOTES ON LECTURE 1 



[A. p. 9.] Timt ijf cotnmmcnig thae Lrrtara. 

The Prelector of poetry at Oxford ia obliged by the statute to 
read his inaugural lecture the first Tuesday in the term subsequent 
to his election ; and it appeara by the university register, that Mr. 
Lowth waa elected to the professorship on the 2l9t of May, 1741, 
iu the vacation between Easier and Act term. As this vacation is 
only thirteen days, commencing the Thursday before Whitsunday, 
and ending the Wednesday after Trinity Sunday, the longest inter- 
val that could possibly happen between his election and his first lec- 
ture ia somewhat less than three weeks : It might probably be much 
shorter. The usual term of the professorship is ten years. 

Greuobv. 

[B. p. 11.] Clility the ijlimate ehjeet of jiortnj. 

Of poetry in the earlier stages of human improvement, of the 
poetry which the Bible exhibits, utility was doubtless not only the 
nitimate, but the immediate, object. The poetical costume in which 
the mo»t ancient sages clothed their thoughts, was aa much a matter 
of necessity as of choice. The feelings, the language, and the hab- 
its of men were all poetical ; nor would any instructions in regard 
to their civil or moral duties have been effectual, unless presented 
in a poetical form: neither was it possible for the sages of those 
times to exhibit their own feelings and speak their own language, 
without exhibiting the feelings and shaking the language of poetry. 
In the gradual advancement of society, the maxims of polity and the 
precepts of virtue began to assume a didactic Ibrm : but poetry was 
still cultivated for the delight it afforded, and, like the rural beau- 
ties of spring, served the double purpose of utility and pleasure. 
That poetry, which, like the paintings of the artist, is designed 



merely for pleasure, beloDgs lo a later and more luxurious age ; bol 
even this is laudable, provided the poel is careful lo make the plea» 
ure innocent, and does not entirely lose sight of the original desi^ 
ofhiaart. The God of nature has created many tilings in the ni»> 
terial world, whose only purpose is to afford delight ; aad why mij 
not the same object be sought in some of the productions of the i>- 
lellect T (Compare Herder, Briefe, Tli, I. S. 35 ff.) S. 

(C, p. 12.] MOiarity of I'lrgiVi Georgia. 
Of this work Seneca speaks in the following terms : " Virgilini 
noster, qui non quid verissime, sed quid decentissirae diceretur, a» 
pexit ; nee agricolas docere voluit, sed legentes delectare. EpisL 
86. But Columella, certainly a much better authority in malten 
of agriculture, had formed a very different estimate of Virgil's merilsL 
He often quotes the Georgics with the highest approbation, and ner- 
er with censure. " Haec autem consequemur, si verissimo nti 
velut oraculo crediderimus, dicenti, Vmtas et varium." Lib. I. 4. 
"Ulamurque saepius auctoritate divini carminia." Lib. VII. 3. 
Even in regard to the only instance of the alleged inaccuracy of 
Virgil, which Seneca adduces, (the time of sowing millet); the 
groundlessness of the philosopher's censures may be seen by con- 
suhing Columella, Lib. II. 9. Pliny. Nat. Hist. XVIII. 7. PUtad. 
III. -A. LowTn. 

[D. p. 16.] Portry, philosoplii/, and hittory. 

Our author does, indeed, here " seem to attribute too much ta 
his favourite occupation." The whole passage respecting the coh^ 
pualive utility of poetry, philosophy, and history, appears ta me U 
nvour rather of rhetorical exaggeration than of sober truth. Tbef 
are each useful, and equally so in their respective places ; uid t» 
elevate one at the expense of the others, shows more of the warm 
atfections of an enthusiast than of the severe accuracy of an instruct * 
er. If poetry l)e more general and more powerful in its inQuencs 
than philosophy, philosophy is necessary rightly to limit and reg<H 
late the dominion of poetry: if "poetry can rsHge uncontrolled 
over the wide expanse of nature," while history must " confine it- 
self to that path which the stubbornness of fact has prescribed;" 
then, though the former may be better adapted lo excite a love and 
admiration for what is aiuiable and great, the instructions of tte 
latter are at least more proper to direct the practice of it in the reil 
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business of lire ; if poetry is the original instructress of mankiod in 
tbe earlier stages of iraprovemeni, yet, as society advances, and men 
begin to reason as well as feel, the enchantments of fable must give 
place to the less pleasing, but more accurate, teachings of philoso- 
pby and history. 8. 

[E. p. le.] Trajalalion oftkt Odi 
Verdant mjrtle'a branchy pride 

Slioli mj tbint; blade entwine : 
Snch, Hahhodius, deck'd thy aide, 

Such, Akistootton, thine. 

Noblest joDtlis I ia Monde bl»t, 

Not like recreant idlers dead ; 

Ton with Heel Pelides r«tt, 

And with godlike Diohed. 

Myrtle ihall our brows entwine, 

Wliile the Muso your fame shnll tell; 
■Twa» at Pallaa' aacrod ahrine. 
At your feet the tyrant fell. 
Then in Athens all was pence, 

Kqual la<Ti aud liberty : 
Nurae of art* and eye of Greece, 

People vnliuil. firm and ftoe !— Sir Wm. Jones, 
Athev^kps, Lib XV. This £xolto» (or convivial song) some 
have allributed to AIcigus : but not conformably with strict chronolo- 
gy ; for Alcsus flourished about eighty years before the death of Hip- 
parclius. But Hesvchius has preserved tbe oaitie of tbe author &0111 
oblivion, directly assigning the poem to Callistbatub. This poem 
was so celebrated at Athens, that it was sung at almost every ban- 
quet, as we learu from Ahibtophaneb, .-//afj*. 977. 

" Grim vimg'd war ahall noTer be my pueal, 

" Nor at my table «iug HartiiodiDa' praise ; 

" Such lawleiB riot mara our tenip'ra,te joys.' 
" He shall never sing Harmodius with me :" that is, he shall never 
be my guest. Upon this passage the Scholiast : " In thpir convi- 
vial meetings ihey sung a certain ballad of Hannodius, which be- 
gins 0ii.tari J^ftoSn k. 1. 1." Also in the sanie comedy, 1092, 
these songs are enumerated among the other apparatus of the enter- 
tainment : 

" The iprightly dance ; HtumodiuB? thy delight" 
There is an allusion to the same, Jvaii. 633. 

•' My iwnrd t'11 bear hid in ■ myrtle branch ; 
" And like ArietogitOQ walk, in arms.' 



It is evident fiom this ballad, that the conspirators, whea they t^ 
saulted Hipparchus, conceaJed theit daggers Id those myrtle g» 
lands, which, if i mielake not, were carried by all who assisted it 
the sacred riles of the Panathenaic sacritic« : and this is indeed 
conlirtned by the Scholiast upon Aristophanes, in (he passage befom 
rererredto: " For these men, Harmodius and Aristngiton, hastily 
drawing their swords out of the myrtle boughs, fell furiously upon 
the tyrant." Hence perhaps arose the custom, that whoever sung 
any convivial soog in company, always held a branch of myrtle in 
his hand. See Plutarch, Symp. truest. 1. I>owth. 

[F. p,21.J Vtc of pottryto an orator. 

" It will not be inconsistent with these studies to amuse yoursdf 
with poetry : — TuUy indeed appears to me to hace acquired that Iih 
minous and splendid diction which he possessed, by occasionally re* 
sorting to such occupations." ftuiNCT. Lib. X. 5. 

It may be doubted whether Cicero was indebted for his excel* 
lence as an orator to the cultivation of poetry. He would have be« 
accounted but a moderate orator, if his orations had only etjtulM; 
bis poetry, who 

Antoni gladioli poterat 



I do nolotpect from Ciceho the polish and perfection of Virgil, 
but one might at least have hoped to meet in hit< verse some of llnl 
fire and fancy which appears in his oratory. The case howeyer i* 
far otherwise, for he appears not deficient in art, but in nature ; in 
that energy and enthusiasm, which is called ihs po f tic furor. 

Upon very mature consideration, indeed, I will venture to prafes^ 
that however poetry may contribute to form an accomplished orator, 
1 hardly ever expect to find the same person excellent in both arts. 
The language of poetry has something in it so different and contra 
ry to that of oratory, that we seldom find those who have applied 
much to the one, rise above mediocrity in the other. The chief ex- 
Gcllencc of an orator consists in pertipicuity, and in such a degree of 
perspicuity as is necessary to render the composition intelligible even 
to the common people : but, though obscurity be not a necessary ad- 
junct of a good poem, it must be considerably superior to the lai^ 
guage and comprehension of the vulgar, to rank above mediocrity. 
The orator must not deviate from the common and beaten track of 
language ; the poet must aim at a happy boldness of diction, ani ' 
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wander into new paths. The orator, in order to be ^nerally under- 
stood, is necessarily more copious and prolix noi only than the poet, 
but than all other writers ; the chief commeadation of the poet is 
brevity. A poem ia always enervated by circumlocutio: 
new lights of sentiment and language are thrown in. For these and 
other reasons, 1 am of opinion, that if a well-cultivated genius for 
poetry should apply earnestly to oratory, he might indeed prove such 
an orator as would please a learned audience, and not be unpleasing 
to the populace ; but such a man will never prove a very popular 
orator, on whom the people shall gaze with admitation and rapture, 
and who shall actjuire a perfect ascendency over all their passions : 
and he who is by nature an orator, may possibly be a poet for the mul- 
titude, or by art and study, and the imitation of the best models, may 
make a decent proficiency, but he never can be a great and divine 
poet. MicHABLia. 

The views of Michaetis may be admitted as correct without de- 
tracting from the truth or the value of Quintilian's remark &t the 
head of this note. Though no man can reasonably expect to excel 
both as an orator and a poet, inasmuch aa the intellectual habits requi- 
site for eminence in the one, are inconsistent with a high degree of 
excellence in the other ; yet the orator may derive great assistance 
in his art from the study of poetry. This study is peculiarly calcu- 
lated to give him copiousness and smoothness of diction, to lay open 
to his mind the richest stores of imagery, to warm the feelings, ele< 
vate the imagination, and correct the taste ; to give him facility and 
skill in the use of langauge and the management of the passions. 

Especially is the study of the sacred poetry useful to the student 
of sacred eloquence. Who knows all the avenues to the human 
heart, so well as He who made the heart t And what compositions 
have so deep and permanent anclTect on the feelings of men, as the 
poetic parts of the Bible when rightly understood 1 He who would 
learn most effectually to arouse men from their sensuality and sin, 
and excite them to the love of spiritual things, must derive his modes 
of persuasion, as well as his principles of doctrine, from a thorough 
and religious study of the sacred pages. S. 

[G. p, 23.] Original design of poetry. 

The most ancient poetry as well as music, according to Plato, 
was " that which was addressed to the Deity, under the appellation 
of hymus." De Leg. Lib. 111. Suetonii's has illustrated this sub- 



ject in a Tery elegant mannet, though he is a litlie untbrtuoKt* 
his etymok^j, a circumstance not uDcomnioB nhh the old gram 
(iana. " WheB first," Mys he, " mankind emerged from a sUie if 1 
barbarism into the habits of civilized life, and began 10 be acqaaiu^ 1 
ed in »ome measure with their own nature and that of the gods, tiny 
eoniented themselves with a moderate style of living, and a lan^uago 
JUBt proportioned to their wants ; whatever was gruid or magniAcenl 
in either, they dedicated to their deities. As, tlierefore, they buik 
temples more elegant by far than their own habitations, and mads 
the shrines and images of their divinities much larger than the hk* 
man form ; 90 they ihooght it nece^ary to celebrate them ia a stjit 
of greater majesty than common ; in langaage more splendid, \ 
nnoDious, and agreeable. This speciee of composition, because it 
assumed a certain distinct form, was called a poem, from the wa4 
noiijrij!, and ihoae who cultivated il were called poets." Froi 
fragment of a work not extant, concerning ptwtry, quoted by Isi- 
dores, Orig. Lib. viii. c. 7. Lowth. 

It may be doubted, however, whether poetry were not applied H 
the purposes of war as early as 10 tliosc of religion. Poetry was tlx 
only specica of compo8itian that existed in the earliest ages of ibft 
world : and it would of course be employed on subjects ia which 
men fell the deepest interest. If man, in his state of innocence, es* 
pressed his feelings in poetry, the hymns wltich he composed wera 
undoubtedly of a religious kind ; but as men existed after the fcl^ 
victories over their enemies and the achievements of their heron 
held as strong possession of their thoughts as the worship of tbeir 
gods. Consequently, in the earliest poetical remains of all oatio 
we find warlike and devotiixial songs going hand in hand : the lwi» 
subjects indeed are alrooNt constantly united in the same poem, ihl 
gods being more frequently praised for granting victory, than for anj 
other blessing. One of the most ancient metrical productions now 
extant is the song of Moses by the Red Sea, in which the children of 
Israel return thanks to God for the overthrow ofihcir Egyptian en 
mies. If we examine the first poetical remains that occur on ll 
pages of the Bible, we shall find none of them to be of a strictly d 
motional character. The oldest specimen of poetry which the world 
can produce, is the address of Lamech to his wives (Gen. 4: 2 
which is certainly not devotional, and was probably occasioned bf 
the death of a man in single combat with Lamech ; or, as some 
genious critics have supposed, by the invention of the sword or olhv 



metallic weapon by hia son Tubal-CaiD. (See Iloseamuctler id loo,; 
and Herder, Geist, Th. I. S. 309). The next that occur are the 
Wessings of Isaac and Jacob (Gen. 27: 27—29, 39, 40. xlix.), which 
are testamente ratltcr than hymns. Passing onward, we next find 
the triumphal song of the Hebrews at the passage of the Red Set, 
(Ex. 16i 1—19); then a war-sony, (Num. 21: 14— IB) ; then a 
iong that was ^ung by the children of Israel at the opening of a well, 
(Num. 21: IT — 20) ; titen a quotation from a war-song of the Aroo- 
lites, celebrating tliejr victories over Moab, with some additional 
stanzas by the Israelites, (Num. 21: 27—30). These ate facts 
which seem hardly to accord with the theory of Lowtli. (See Lect. 
IV. Note F.) 8. 



NOTES ON LECTURE II. 

[A, p. in.] Tim BHilt a prtper stibjeet of criliatm. 
The remarks of oor author on this point merit repeated perusal 
and clo.'(«' attention. Erroneous and vague notions of the nature of 
inspiration have hidden the beauties of the Bible, darkened its mean- 
ing, and exposed it to the attacks of infidels. The biblical student, 
at the very commencement of his investigations, must learn to iHs- 
tingiiish Ike things that differ; and not ascribe divinity to that 
which is necessarily human. Paper and ink do not change (heir 
nature and become imperishable, because employed on the word of 
God ; men continue to be men, though under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit ; and human language does not cease to be human lan- 
guage, when used to convey the messages of divine inspiration. Our 
Creator designed that the Bible should be written by men, in the 
language of men, for the use of men; and that it should address it- 
self to the common sense and the common feelings of men. When 
we read it, therefore, we should read it as men ; we should judge of 
it aa men; we should expect to find in it the same diversity of char- 
acter and the same variety of eipre.ision which we find among men ; 
similar means of acquiring knowledge and communicating thought, 
like exhibitions of passion, and like weaknesses and traihies. The 
more we read it in tliis manner, the more likely shall we be to at- 
tain its true meaning. We should always remember' that the in- 
Htruclions are all divine : but that the mode of instruction continually 
varies with the instrument employed and the people addressed. We 



■bonld bear rt in mind, thai the Scriptares were not written for oar- 
aelres alone, but for all the nmioiis of the world ; for peofile of the 
moil diverse climates, characters, and habits ; and if sotne pons ap- 
pear tnniparatirelr a^eles lo as, <re are not therefore to infer UmC 
there are no buman beings to whom they may be tueful : far are ■• 
the standard of the nbole world J and must God make all the h«- 
man race after our model f The Bible was not originallj em ad- 
dressed to u!i, bat to the people of ibe East ; and to their bafaila, 
feelings, and modes of iboaght, is it? costume conlbnDed, and aot 
to Durs. Let these things be remembered, and let us read the Bibls 
u men ought to read a book addressed to their common sense, and 
not designed far themselves only, but far all their race ; and we shaB 
never more be troubled about the inspiration of the Scriptures, be- 
cause some of the books were written by authors now unknown, or 
compiled from other works now lo^t ; or because the pious charac- 
ters presented huve human frailties, or wicked men are introduced 
asing the language and exhibiting the conduct of wicked men ; or 
because some sentiments are not conveyed in just the form whicfa 
we should have chosen, or, there are some things of which we cannot 
Bcc the utility. All these circumstances necessarily result fiwn the 
design of the Bible, as a book committed to the hands of men fbr the 
common use of all the human race ; and it is by neglecting to con- 
sider them, that Christians are led to doubt and inlideb embolden- 
ed lo BcofT. Sober criticism alone will enable us to make the requi- 
site distinction ; steadily lo believe ihe truth, and effectually to de- 
fend iL (Compare Herder, Briefe, Th. I. SS. 1—4, 196.) S. 

[B. p. 29.] Aiaitat opimm retptetijig Ike dirns crigin of pottry. 

It is well known that, throughout the ancient world, poets were 
called prophets, and p-ietry was supposed to derive its origin from di- 
vine inspiration. Our author here intimates that this opinion might 
have orignaled in some obscure traditions respecting the really di- 
vine origin of the most ancient poetry, the poetry of the Bible. This 
may be true : but there is another mode of accounting for the &ct, 
which ought not lo be overlooked. This is very ably exhibited in 
the following quotation, which I am unwilling to Iranslalc, becaiise I 
know not how 1 can do it without suffering the spirit of the piece to 
evaporate. ' S, 

" Quicnnqac ad poeseos originem rationemque gcrmanam rea- 
picere voluerii, is agnoacet, excelsum divinunique aliquid natura hu- 





iuB Ikcuhatis contineri, psucis tantum iisque cxcclleniissimia ingetiiis 
conresaum. Qauin enim Deus omni suo operi piilcriludinem formam- 
que perrectam, et in varifllate incredibilem ordinem, conscnsum<]iie 
n parlium ad unum finem altissiinc expresaerit, (|uam uno 
nomine harmoniam vocare licet, atque ita suae ptTfectionia quanulam 
quasi umbram et efflgiem quasi in speculo exhibuerit, noluit o 
homines tarn admirabilis rei case apectatores slupidoa otioaoEque. 
Igitur indidit paucorum qiiorundam mentibus vim et virtutem, qua 
hanc opetis aui perfectionem nan tantuin percipereiit et observarent, 
sed etiam persentiscereni, eiqiie BJngulari quodam animi motu sen- 
suque responderent. Quern animi consensum et quasi concenlum 
cum Dei openbua, homo iinaginandi facultalc ad actum vttamque de- 
ducens, et oratione concitala, numerosa, atque ad harmoniam coin- 
posita experimens, porta, id est, Dei imitator, creator, dictus fuit." 

" Sed hacc quidem, ne ibrte nonnullis audaciora et subobscura 
videantur, paullo diligentius perscquenda sunt, Attcudite igitur, 
quid sit illud, quo poela differat a philosopho. Ambo enim conlem- 
pluiionc operis Dei percclluntur, sed dispari uterque modo et eRectu. 
Est autem harmonia ilta el pulcriludo, quam diximus, conspicua, tarn 
in universo Dei opificio, qur)d vocanius naturam vel mundum, quem 
et Graeci xoofiov dicenies pulcritudinem simul eiua aptamque com- 
positionem significant, quam in partibus, quibus mundus constat, 
quae singulae in suo gcnere perfectae et sinibus suis re!<pondentea 
creatae sunt, imo in toto regimine humani generis, omnibusque et 
singulis, quae Dei providentia eflicit, quorumque homines spectato- 
res esse roluit. Horum igitur admiratio philosophum impellit, ut ia 
rerum causas inquirat, naturae vires perscrutetur, mulla inter se con- 
ferat, multa eruat, quibus eorum, quae sunt, rationem reddere, de- 
que lis iudicare possit. Aliud maiunque, poetae est munus. Scili- 
cet, cum in quibuslibet rebus percipit pulcritudinem, magniludinem, 
varictatem, simpliciiatem, cum agno^cil Deum,excilatur in eius ani- 
mo non tantum admiratio, sed maxime vis ilia singularis naturae re- 
spondens, de qua diximus. Mox aJtiores in pectore surgunt motus : 
exaesiuat imaginandi vis, a rerum praesentium sensusque fugien- 
tium angustiis se extoUit ad universum : quae in ocuiis posita sunt, 
exaggeral, ornal, muttia ac miris modis auget, miscet, componit, 
inde aibi creat mundum, eumque vita et actu animat : quod specta- 
culum mente conceptum lanquam verum, aliis ut tcstibus et specta- 
toribuB depingit el in ipsa ilia pictura, dum verbis utttur velui colori- 
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bus. Iiarmouiarn putcntuiiinein<iue 
forma et nioddalione cariiiiaia iinitaiur." 

" ViJelis iam, qiiaenam sil poesi vis et iadoles ab ipso Deo triW 
In. Nam linmiaem ad magna el aeterna destinatum, cutiisque adcs 
omnem excellentiam noa capil angustabuiusvitne rerumque adepeo- 
tabilium scena, «rigit, ct ex hisce vinculis edticlum in immeniii 
phaiitasiae campjs, lanquam in regno suo, exspatiaii iubei. lu r» 
rum praesenlium despicienlia, malorum oblivio, ^aptoskncs anini 
molus, delectatio esquisita, futurae felicitaiis aet«mae apes senso- 
que a poesi exciiantur el nutriuntur." 

" Fiiit igitur pocseos eadcm origo quae religioais, et talem Inbd 
cum ea societatem et ci^natioacm, ut sine religione aliqua nulla at 
poe&is. Nam perceptio ilia pulcritudinia hnius miindi, quae poena 
propria est, animum ad naturae opiticem, ut ab umbrae et ima^iBif 
contemplatione ad ipeum perfectum exemplar, evehit Quare et u- 
tiquissimis (emporibus, ac vclut a suis inde Jncunabulis, poesis ii 
celebrandiB Dei laudibus riguisse reperitur. Neqiie postea, cum e»- 
dein ail hominum delecialionem et exprimendos quoscunque anioii 
motus, amorem, iram, dolorem, tamquam a coelodescenderet, onmea 
illam maiestatem suam depoauit. Nam quaecunque canh poe$i^ 
lis Dobilitatem divinitatemque aliquam atiribuit. uec quiaquani pi» 
tae (tanctum illud nomen meretur, cuius animus ad QalurKe Deiqnc 
sensuin se obfirmavit." 

S. F. I. Rauius de poeticae Tacultatis excelleniia ci perfectkne 
epectata in tribus poetanim principibu:H, scriptore Jobi, Homero et 
Ossiano. Lugd. Bata?. ISOO. p. 73 inn\(\. 



NOTES ON LECTURE III. 

(A. p. 3a.J Pottit dia'um of fht Ht^iK^ 
The poetical particles, which the grammarians in general cal 
paragogic. (or redundant) are as follows : i added to nouns : Nuintt. 
xxiv.3. P8.1.10. Utin.2. cxiv.8. cit'. 11,20. Isai. Ui. 9, (itoocini 
here twice.) Zeph. ii. 14. 

" 133 Numb, xniv, 3, as also ir^n, Psal. 1. 10, etc. seems to be i 
pleona^mus peculiar to the Syrlac. For thus it is common for that 
people to express themselves : Tm ma. the son his of Oaiid, 
Matth. i. 1. K''n»i rmiti, the countenance hh of the Lord, Is. i. ^. 




Si-'sab- Paal. csiv. 8. It was formerly read ^3^aaV, as appears from 
the Sepiuagint, hfivai vditiiuf." H. ^ 

"< added lo nouns, adverbs, prepositionn, is common in the poets : 
iilso to the participles, Benoni, sing, masc, an<l fern. Gen. xlix. 1 1. 
Psal. ci. 5. Prov. xnviii, 16. Jet. xxii. 23. xlix. 16. li. 13. Ezek. 
xxvii. 3. This, however, the Masorites have somelimes rashly ex- 
punged. 

Concerning the ^, when added to verbs in the second pere. fern. 

;. pret. I have sometimes my doubts whether it be 
not. Certainly the Masorites are of opinion that il should always be 
expunged. See Jer. xiii. 21. xxii. 33. xxxi. 21, and Ezek. xvi, 
where it occurs eleven times. Now it is not in the least probable 



that in one chapter the si 
" But in these eleven plac 
ri," for the ■> is wanting." 
is the opinion of Cappel, * 
is a passage, where il 



e error should so frequently take plac 
many MSS. confirm the Masoretic Ke- 
lt may also be a Syriac gloss, wliich 
t. Sac. Lib, iii. c. xiii. 8. Though there 
in the same person masc. '/natl ""S, 
" because thou hast said," Psal. Ixxxix. 3. So indeed almost all the 
old interpreters, except the Chaldean paraphrast, have taken it ; and 
rightly, indeed, if regard is lo be paid to the context or the parallel- 
ism of the sentences. But this I rather esteem an error, though the 
Masorites have not noted it as such. 

*' Verbs in which the ■* is added lo the second pers. fern. sing. 
pret, follow the Syriac and Arabic form." 11. 

la lor D, or Drt, occurs frequently in the Hebrew poetry. See 
Ps. ii. 3, 4, 5. where il appears five times : sometimes in the sin- 
gular for 1 ; see Isai. xliv. 15. liii, 8. Job xx. 23. xxii. 2. xxvii. 23. 
Ps. xi. 7. It is very oflen merely paragogic, or redundant. 103 
simply seems to be altogether poetical ; it occurs in Neh. ix. II- 
and is taken from the song of Mows, Esod. xv. fi. — Ii is, however, 
not the same with prehxes or suffixes. 

" Isai. liii. 8. iTab- The Sepiuagint in this place is >;];#>] tH 
^avtttov (he was led unto death): in this it follows the Arabic ver- 
sion, which reads ninb." 11. 

Of ihese particles, which I call poetical, there occur very few exam- 
ples in the prose parts of Scripture ; indeed I do not know that there 
are any more than the following : 1, Gen, i. 24. but instead of inTt 
ynx, the Samaritan copy has y^K nnTI, as it is also expressed in 



* A Masoretic t« 
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the Hebrew in ihe following verse. i, Gen. xxxi. 39. iwice : but it 
iH aino wanting in the Samaritan copy : although it maj poesibl; ba 
meant lot a pronominal affix. Also in Ruth rii. 3, 4. thre« times; 
iv. 5. and in 3 KingH i>. '£i. " But in all these places, many MS& 
confirm the Maaoretic Keri ; for ^ is wanting." K. Lastly, W, 
Exod. xxiii. 31. but instead of isniDi:, the Sepiuagint %nd tfae Vut 
gate read D^piD^S, and (he context favours this reading. 

Hitherto perhaps might be rererred the n and 1 paragogic, and 
the relative V), which occur more frequenlly in the poets than eb^ 

These are mont, If not all of them, examples of anomalies, whick 
•erve to distinguish particularly the poelic dialect. To demoO' 
■trate more fully, how freely they are made use of by the sacred poeU^ 
I shall annex a specimen, which Abarbanel exhibits as collected 
from one short poem, namely, the song of Moses. " You may ob- 
serve, " says he, " in this poem, words sometimes contmcted for ths 
Bake of the measure, and somciimeH lengthened and extended by u 
dilional letters and Ryllables, according as the simple terms may be 
redundant or deficient. The letters which in this canticle are bo- 
peraddeil, are as follows : theVau and Yod twice in the word IB'^35* ' 
for in reality fios would have been quite sufficient : the Yod is ain 
added in -"-nw ; the Vau in TOrSN'' ; the Vau in iaB''-iin : the 
Vau also in iaS3 ; in 1By>3n ; in imn« : the Thau in nra^«." 
(In truth this form of nouns appears to be altogether poetical ; many 
examples of which may be found in Glass. Thil. Sac. p. 369 ; all oT 
them, however, from the poetic and prophetic book.i.) " The Vai 
in latCan ; in liartan. The deflcienl are Yod in rf mnil ; so is 
lOMi'Bn for cna «Van : The Vau in nVni for in>n3 ; so also ihB 
word aaV ie deficient in the verse fsn ■'31D"' Va "i^lWJ ; for the prinee 
of the prophets cannot be suspected of erring in grammatical c 
orthographical accuracy ; but tlie necp^ssity of the verBe and a pK^ 
per regard to harmony so required it." Abarh. in Mantissa Dissert, 
ad Libr. Coshi a Buxtobfio edit. Basil, 1660, p. 412. To the«. 
examples one might add from the same canticle 173 twice in TOD ; 
epithrntic in inwaiM, paragogic in -jiH^r 

Concerning the glosses or foreign words, which occur in the Rb> 
brow poetry ; in the present slate of the Hebrew language, it is dit ' 
ficult to pronounce on the ruins, as it were, of neighbouring and coin 
temporary dialects : since possibly those words which are commonly 
taken for Chaldaic (for instance) might have been common to botk 
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l&nguages ; on the contrary, some of those, which more rarely occur, 
and the elymology of which we are ignorant about, may have been 
borrowed from the neighbouring dialects. Since, however, there 
are some words which more irequently occur in the poetical remains, 
and which are not elsewhere to be found but in the Ghaldee ; 
we may reasonably conjecture concerning these, that they have been 
introduced iiilo the Hebrew, or at least, after becoming obsolete in 
common language, might be again made use of: such are the follow- 
ing: -13 (a son), ovp (truth), «aU3 (he increased), nao (he praised), 
Fjpi (he lifted up), pv (in the Hebrew pia), (he pressed), etc. Ob- 
serve Moses, however, in the exordium of his last benediction, Deut. 
xxxiii. has he not also frequently admitted of Chaldaisras? What is 
nnN ? which again occurs ver. 21. What is aan I in both form and 
sense Chaldaic, What tt T a word scarcely received into com- 
mon use among the Hebrews till after the Babylonish captivity ; es- 
pecially since the Hebrew abounded in synonymous terms, expres- 
sive of the Laie of God. (But perhaps this last word in this place 
is rightly suspected to be an error. See Kenvicott, Dissert. I. on 
the Hebrew Text, p. 427 ; and Houbicant in loc.) Isaiah, howev- 
er, elegantly adopts the Chaldaic form, speaking of Babylon, in the 
word namia, wbich in the Hebrew would be nariTa, Chap. xiv. 4. 
Not less appositely on the same subject does the Psalmist introduce 
the word iririn. Psalm c\xxvii. 3, which is the Chaldaic for ir'abliS, 
as the Chaldean paraphrast himself allows, who renders it by the sy- 
nonymous term !<3TT3, as elsewhere he renders the word b^m ; (see 
Ezek. xxvi. 12. xxix. 19. xxxviii. 12, 13.) nor indeed do the otiier 
interpreters produce any thing to the purpose. Some instances of 
grammatical anomalies in the glosses have been detected ; such are 
the following, Syriac or Chaldaic : "3 for "j, Psal, cxtI. thrice ; ciii. 
five times ; also in Jer. xi. 15. "n^ for r, Psal. cxvi. 12. ^-^ as a 
termination plur. nom. matu;. for D>, Job iw. 2. sxiv. 22. xxxi. 10. 
and frequently elsewhere ; also Prov. xxxi. 3. Lam. iv. 3. Ezek. 
xxvi. 18. Mic. iii. 12. 

" nn«, the Samaritan has WS, in the Arabic form. 33n, nsma, 
ore Chaldaic as well as Arabic. 13'^bbin, but this word seems to 
have followed the etymology of the Arabic verb ^^n, he bound, he 
led eaptioe: whence the Septuagint unoynfovrtt ij/itti; and the 
Chaldaic mm, he carried aurat/ captioe." I^vrrH and Hunt. 



Hclirew Dialecti. 
Thnt ihe Hebrew language, like the Greek, was divided into 
various dialect)', no one who has investigated the subject, can doubL 
For four hundred years a. part or the nation lived in Egypt, under 
the influence of ihe climate, customs, and language of that country ; 
while the remaining part resided among the Nomadic tribes of Ara* 
bia and Palestine, and were subject to an influence of a totally dif- 
ferent kind. In such circiimiitaDCes, it was impossible thai (he lan- 
guage of the different parts of the nation should remain in all res- 
pects Ihe same. After the Hebrews had settled in Palestine, cii^ 
cumatances slill contributed to make a diversity of dialects in the 
several districts ; for those who lived at the north and bordered on 
the Syrians, were under a very diflerent influence irom those who 
lived at the south and bordered on the Arabians and Philistines: 
and it should be recollected that there was then no press, no period- 
ical or popular literature, to counteract the tendency to provincial* 
isms. Thus in Judg. 12: 6, we find that the Ephraimites pronounc- 
ed r^aD for n^'siO j the words l\y , ots , and y'^s , are all verbs of 
the same meaning and the same grammatical form, but varying in 
the final consonant in conformity to different dialects. Moses uses 
tt^n and -153 for N-n and niyi (Gen. 3: 15, 24: 14); i«ri tot 
n^M (Gen. 19: 8), etc. ; and the conversation between David and 
Abigail (1 Sam. xxv.) affords proof ofa difference of dialect too pal- 
pable to escape the dullest ear. Various other examples might be 
adduced, but these are sufficient for our present purpose. 

Among these various dialects, some one (according to the anal- 
ogy of other languages) would be most prevalent as the language of 
books, and, with the occasional admission of words from other dia- 
lects according to the circumstances of different writers, would be- 
come the language of literature in distinction from that of popular 
intercourse. Of this difference between the popular and literary 
dialect we have an example in Ex. 16: 15. When the children of 
Israel saw the manna, they said: Kin ]a , tahat is this? But in 
the written language of the Hebrews, the word for vkal is unifbnn- 
ly na , and la in this sense is Aramaean. (Sec Eichhom, Elnlei- 
tung'in das alte Test., Band I. SS. 71—87). S. 

VeiaificBtion. 
These remarks may throw some light on the poetic diction of the 
Hebrews. It is the design of the poet to elevate hi" style by a selec- 
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lion of words that have not been vulgarized by popular uae ; and the 
nature and object of hia composition give him greater liberties in 
this respect than are allowed to other writers. The Greeks bave 
availed themselves of this license to a ^eater extent than the writers 
of any other nation ; for their language exhibits an unexampled 
richness of dialect. Poets use this privilege most frequently ; histo- 
rians occasionally resort to it ; but didactic writers and orators sel- 
dom venture upon it, because, aiming at popular instruction or popu- 
lar effect, they are obliged to conform their language more to popu- 
lar usage. This liberty is taken by the Hebrew writers; and we 
accordingly find some peculiar forms in the Hebrew language com- 
mon to the historian and the poets, but used more frequently by the 
latter than the former ; and some which seem appropriated to poe- 
try. The privilege in question extends itself not only to contempo- 
raneous dialects of the same language, but particularly to antique 
forms ; and ollen to forms borrowed trom foreign languages. (See 
Lowth's Note above). 

Of the forms common to the historians and poets, tbo use of the 
paragogic letters ^, \ and 3, may be mentioned as examples. (Com- 
pare Gen. 1:34. 31:39. 3:4,etal. with Ps.50: 10. Is. 56: 9. Ezek. 
xvi. Pb. 101:5. Prov.28: 16. Is, 26; 11), These forms, however, 
eeldom occur in prose, except in the more ancient historical books ; 
and they appear for tbe most part to be archaisms adopted by the 
poets. 

Of the diction appropriate to poetry, the most concise and satis- 
factory view which I have ever seen, is given by Professor Stuart, 
in his Hebrew Chrestomathy (p. 195], to which the student ia refer- 
red, I will here add a list of a kw poetic words, with the corres- 
ponding words of a cognate language, that the reader may see that 
the Hebrew poets, as well as the Greek, nude a free use of dialects. 

B^riVR God 

BIN man 

yv! path 



Fulu. 




■Jji3H 


^} 


nih 


i'-»r 


nr« 


Ui 


1M 


f^:^ 


nin 


Toot 
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PottU. Cogmtt'- 



T»3n to slioio n\r] -aCLM 

n«i lo see nvn H*» 

M'^T to bring yain 'ilaol 

•131 win-d tiia U^*^ 



nonbo 


war 


^■^R 


b^^ 


Ti; 


to descend 


nn; 


6.UJ 


-"^ 


lo pasi aver 


^y. 


' lA 


n-B5 


to do 


V;s 


"i'lj. 


l-'y 


city 


";in 


f«oii 


"S-i 


to km 


i«i> 


■^c 


Spwcbe 


nd Schriil, S. 21 ff.) 


■iid Gesch cute <lei UbM 



II may be proper to add, ihat some of the poetic forms ue oe> 
caaioDally found (though rarely) in prose; and that they moat && 
quently occur in the lyric poetry. 

"The peculiar diction of Hebrew poetry," says Professor Stuut, 
" 19 displayed in the choice of words ; in the tnetming assigned lo 
them ; and in the/omu which il gives them. 

(o) The choice of words. Thus itijK instead of bttt , m 
unit instead of M^E, to come; nVa instead of -\2-^^word; o^S 
Btead of Tib'ts, former time; Sinn instead of !]■«, loofer. 

(6) The meaning of toords. E.g. V3M strong for God t "i^lC 
strong, lor buU: T^'VnT the only, the darling, for life; ^[l^'^^ Jotrp^ 
tor the nation of Israel, etc. 

(e) Thefonns of words. E.g. nib» instead of BTlbtt, GoJi 
nin instead of n*n , to be ,- D^aay instead of ts^as , nations ; nis^ 
instead of C^3'<^, ;«arf ; nSn* instead of D''n^ , <^y« .' ^19 instead ol 
TIB, from: ?jVn; instead of "j"-^, Keuillgo. 

{d) In poetry, several grammatical forms are peculiar. E.^ 
puagogic H— is suffixed to nouns in the absolule slate ; i_ and ^.•- 
aie suiSxed to nouns in regimen ; ^»- suffix is used instead of il*- 
them, their ; tTt''- and Tl^- instead of IV his : »3«.^ fem. instead 
of ■p.- thine ; y^_ and ••_ plur. instead of C- ." 
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Dr. Lowth intimates that these peculiarities of diction were 
adopted by the Hebrew poets, as by the poets of other nations, thai 
they might conform their sentences t« the laws of versification. 
This may be true ; but the sup[K>sition does not appear necessary to 
account for the fact. The trammels of versification arc never (he 
only cause of the peculiarities of poetic diction. They are oftener 
chosen for the sake of ornament or harmony ; to give an air o 
quiiy and grandeur to the style, which may distinguish it from the 
language of common life ; and to enable the poet to give rent to his 
excited feelings, which he might labour in vain lo express in the 
customary way. The poetry of the Hebrews is the poetry of ft 
primitive and simple nation, n nation of shepherds ; it is peculiarly 
the poetry of loRy conceptions and excited feelings, which could 
scarcely be confined by the trammels of verse ; and to attribute to it 
a regular system of versification, seems to be aitribuliiig to it that 
which is incompatible with its nature, and an invention of much later 
times. Is it likely that the most ancient people in the world, whose 
minds were in a state of childlike excitement, would think of count- 
ing syllables and measuring lines, while struggling to express the 
simple feelings of their hearts T The regular return of tlie same 
measure seems to have been first introduced in order to adapt poetry 
to music ; but in ancient limes the poet and the musician were the 
same ; ihc author of the song was the composer of the music which 
accompanied it ; and each piece having its appropriate harmony, 
there was no necessity for that regular return of the same measure, 
which is indispensable where different words are to be sung to the 
same tune. Hence, in all nations, there is poetry and song long be- 
fore there is a regular system of versification ; and the minstrel ^- 
ways precedes the versifier and the musician. 

It is beyond all doubt that there was a certain rythmical confor- 
mation of sentences in the Hebrew poetry, (and sometimes, indeed, 
something like rhyme may be discovered, as in Samson's riddle, 
Judg. 14; 14.): but this was free and unfettered, the offspring of 
nature, not of art, and consisting principally of a parallelism of sen- 
timent, or thought ; of which no author has treated more satisfacto- 
rily than Lowth, (see Lect. XVHI — XX). It is true that there is 
regular versification in Arabic, liie sister dialect of the Hebrew ; but 
this is evidently of comparatively recent origin. Sir William Jones, 
indeed, pronounces it very ancient (Comment, p. 60) ; but he him- 
self allows that the first Arabic writer on the subject of verse is 



Ferahid, who lived in the tenth century of the Christian era. Dom 
I it seem probable, then, that the art could hare existed long beibra 
I the time orChrisi 1 Pococke (Spec. Hist. Arab. p. 160) affirais, oQ 
the authority of two Arabic writers, Alitephad and Jalaloddin, thtt 
the art was rec«nt among them : and this opinion is confinoed by 
(he fact that the Arabic prosody deppnds on the nunnatton, ot 
doubling of the final pjliable ; an invention of no very ancient datft. 
(See Eichhorn on Jones's Cnmraent. p. 61. Note). 

It docs seem, that if there had been a regular system of rersifr 
cation among the ancient Hebrews, some traces of tl wonld still ba 
perceptible ; but it has hitherto eluded all the attempts of the mart 
able and zealous inquirers lo detect it. Some of the Rabbins anrf 
Christian fathers have maintained that the Hebrew poetry p(» 
■esses all the variety and re^lariiv of metre exhibited by the Greek; 
but they have oftered no proof, and their usual mode of investigat 
ing and pronouncing on such subjects affords us but little secaritjr 
for the correctness of their decision. The most recent and able 
writers on the subject are Greve, Sir William Jones, Anton, and 
Bellerman. The two former make the metre depend on the quanta 
ty or syllabU meastirt, after the analogy of the Arabic and Greek; 
while the latter rest it on the accents, a.ssuming the tone-syllable to 
be always long, and the others short. The last is the moat p1au» 
ble theory, as the train of accents is undoubtedly more ancient than 
the Masoretic punctuation. (See E. J. Greve, Ultima Capita Libri 
Jobi, etc. Davent, 1786-91, P. ML Sir William Jones, Cont- 
ment. pp. 56—59. CG. Anton, Conjcctura de Metro Hebraeonim, 
etc. Lips. 1770. 4to. Bellerman, Versuch ueber die Metrik der H«^ 
braeer, etc. BeHin, 1813, dvo). The opinion which I hare adopt- 
ed, is on the whole favoured by Lowth ; and it is strongly defended 
by Michaelis, Herder, and Do Wette. (Michaelis and Rosen mueliorv 
in loc. ; Herder, Briefe, Th. I. SS. 150—51, and Geist, Th. 1. 8* 
18—25 ; De Wette, Commentar ueber die Ps. Einleil. S3 46— 
67). S. 

[B. p. 34.] Hebrta prtmunciation and quaatili/. 

That it is impossible now to ascertain the real quantity of He> 
brew syllables and the true rhythm of Hebrew poetry, is sufficiently 
proved by the very unsatisfactory and inconsistent results la which 
all learned men have come, who have attempted to investigate lb* 
subject. I am inclined to think, however, that Lowth is too seven 
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in his remarks oa the Mii!*oretic punctuaiion. The Hebrew ceased 
to be 8 livinw laoguage sometime during ilie captivity (Neh. 8: 7, 8), 
perhsps 50U B. C. ; but aa (he book of the law was constantly read 
to the people by the priests in the original, it is highly probable that 
(he ancient pronimciation was preserved, with a good degree of pu- 
tity, in the sacerdotal clase. This supposition is confirmed when we 
cont>ider the high veneration of the Jews ibr every thing connected 
with their law ; their strong attachtneni to its most minute details ; 
and the haired and contempt with which they were viewed by other 
nations, which tended only to unite them more firmly among them- 
selves, and increase their love for every thing which they could call 
their own. Though the present system of vowcl-pointa was not com- 
pleted till about the eighth century of the Chrinian era, it was com- 
menced much earlier. In very ancient times, while the Iradilioiiary 
pronunciation was stdl fresh in the recollection of the learned Jews, 
manuscripts were probably written with the vowel-points annexed 
only to the more doubtful words ; aa is the cose at the present day 
with Arabic manuscripts written for common use. The Alexandri- 
an translators, who flourished at least three centuries twfore Christ, 
in many cases agree wiih the present Masorelic punctuation in their 
mode of spelling proper names, though they frequently depart from 
it, and are by no means uniform or consistent with themselvea ; an 
appearance which seems to indicate that they used manuscripts gen- 
erally without vowels, but pointed in some places like those which 
exist at the present day. A similar appearance is exhibited in the 
Hexapla of Origen, where the Hebrew words of the Old Testament 
are represented by Greek characters ; and the testimony of Jerome 
to the same point is quite explicit. On Habakkulc 3. 5, he remarks : 
" Pro eo quod nos transtulimus awrtem, in Hcbraeo trcs litterae sunt 
positae ^31 absque ulla vocoli; quae si legantur dabar vtrbum sig- 
nificant, si Hrber, pr.slem." On the other hand he asserts respecting 
Gen. 47: 31 , that his manuscript read ntao, bed, and not man, staff; a 
distinction which could be made only by vowel-points of some kind. 
" Hoc loco quidam frustra simulant, adorasse Acob summltatem 
scepiri Joseph, quod videlicet honorans filiura potestatem ejus adara- 
verit, cum in Hihraro multum aliter legatur : et adoravit Israel ad 
caput Itctuli." (See also Jerome in Jer. 9: 22 ; Epist. ad Evagr. 
120 ; Quaest. in Gen. 26: 12. 36: 24). 

The peculiarity of the Masoretic punctuation is an evidence of 
its genuiDeuesB. It is quite different from the vowel-system of the 
41 
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oo^ttediajecto; but had it liRensmefe inTention of the Rabbins, it 

I mnitd prob&bly have borne n never resemblance to the Arabic, a> 

^ Aey were in tbe habit of appealing to the Arabic in explanalioa of 

5 Hebrew. Again, the Masoretic punctuati<Hi enteta so radically 

^ into the whole grammatical etructure of the lanj^iia^, that I liod kc 

inposBiUe to suppose it to be a mere arbitrary invention, originating 

te the conceit of the Jewish scholars of a barbarous nge. 

The troe pronunciatioD was probably preserved from the first ia 
the schoold of the priests ; and to prevent ita beiny lost, the Bcrup«> 
kniB Jews devised one expedient after another, to represent as ace«> 
rfttely as possible the minutest varieties of sound, till ihey brought 
their punctuation to its present state, in which it exhibits the moat 
curious, o ice I y-adj listed, and complete vowet-system to be found 
any lan^ua^. So far from being unmusical and harsh, as Dr, 
Lowlh affirms, I hardly know a language more smooth, harmonioii^ 
and flowing, than the Hebrew with the Masorctic pronunciation, 
xm far from xupposing that we pronounce the language aa tbe an- 
cient Hebrews did; but I believe we approach it as nearlj as we do 
the pronunciation of the ancient Greeks and Romans; and, indeed, 
as the vowel'sy«tem is much more complete and perfect, we probablf 
come much nearer to tlie true Hebrew pronunciation than lo llM 
Greek or Latin. (See Michaelis in loc, ; Bellerman, Versuch, a. x £; 
Dc Wctte, Comment. Einleit. S.57 ff. : Eichhom, Einleilung, Band I. 
S. 224 (T. : Gesenius, Vorrede xam Woerterbuch, and Geschichte dcr 
Hehr. Sprache und Schrift, SS. 48—56.) 
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[C. p. 35,] jtffflHiiijq/'iisiia, 
■IQT, he cut of, he pruned, namely, the superfluous and !ukih 
riant branches of trees. Hence n'lSJsi, a branck,otliing; ni^Tq, 
a pruning-hook. Also ie sung, or ckanted; hr cut his voice by ' 
notes in singing, or divided il. -il3J significK dinging with the voiM 
(vocal music) : -jm to play upon an instrument, -yi^i, implies eithw 
vocal or instrumental melody. Thus i^ii; linTo ri^a;3 (i 
Ps. Ixvii. I) I thiik means a metrical song, accojnpanied witk hm* 
Jtf. Thus I suppose liaTa to denote mrasure, or numhere, wlM 
the Greeks called pv&pov. It may also be more immediately refer* 
red (Il the former and original sense of the root, as signifying, & po- 
em cut into short sentences, and pruned from every luxuriancy of < 
pression, which is a dixtinguishing characteristic of the Hebrew po- 
etry. Prose composition is called nhibuJ, loose or free, diffused wilk 
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no respect to rule ; like a wild tree, luxuriant on every aide in its 
leaves and branches : Metrical language is n'^'3T, cut and pruned 
on every side into sentences, like brandies, diHirtbuicd into a cer- 
tain form and order ; as vines, wbicU the vincxlresscr corrects with 
his pruning knife, and adjusts into form. Lowtu. 

The correctness of this etymology is questioned by Michaelis, 
Gesenius, and De Welle ; but they propose no better one to supply 
its place. 8. 

[D. p. 35.] Coincidence ofntria and ttntenctl. 
Thai the nature of Hebrew poetry requires every verse to con- 
tain a complete seDliment, is put beyond doubt by tbe alphabetic 
poeioE. 

[E. p. 36] HdiTfit. and AraliK -pottry. 

This remarkable characteristic of Hebrew poetry is very happily 
illustrated by an author already quoted (Lect. U. Note B), in a 
comparison between the Hebrew and Arabic poetry. 

" Arabica jwesis instai est foeminao fuco illitae el monilibus 
onustae, in cuius cultu plurima <)uidcm splendent, adeo ut formae 
naturali noceant, sed non omnia aequc sunt prctiosa, imo, ubi dJli- 
genlius exploraveris, pleraque vel adullerlna, vel ab aliis mutuo sum- 
ta, quod in ipsa luiurie paupertatcm quandam arguit. Hebraea 
vero, tanquam coelestis quacdam Musa, in reste gcmmis stellata in- 
cedii. Hinc cxplicandum est, quod non dubito, quin omnes obser- 
ravetilis, quotquot unquam poema aliquod Arabicuin laline reddi- 
tum legistis, quodque Uebraeorum vatum praestantiam demonstral, 
videlicet, Arabum carmina in alium sermonem conversa nunquam 
posse placere, nisi forte versio sit mctrica, ret talis, in qua quidquid 
in ipso carmine obscuri vel inepti inait, praeiereatur aul emendetur. 
Hebraeorum vero poesis ita pulcra est, ut ne in languid issimis qui- 
dem versionibuB omnis eius maiestas et venustas evanescal, et tar 
men nptimae versiones, etiam metricae, ad germanam eius pulcri- 
tudinem non niai ex intervallo accedant." RACtlta- 
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NOTES ON LECTURE IV. 



[A. y. as.] Meaning of},vl^ luid nyn- 

Vi{jlO| he likened, he compartd, he spokt in parables ; he vttertd 
proDtriii, stntenct* grave aad pointed, a composition amamtnttd 
with figures aod comparisons : also he ruled, he tccu eminent, he 
poisessed dominion aad authority ; delegated, perhaps, and vioarknu 
in ita original and restricted sense, whence at last ii way taken more 
laxly, as referring to any kind of domininn. The elder eervant 
of Abraham, who presided over his family, was certainly called 
ii!~^lpM~^3a b'Sran, Gen. xxiv. 2. He was in fact a steward in 
the place of his master, and representing him by a delegated atithor- 
ity ; whence there is evidently a relatim between ihe two interpre* 
tations of this root, consisting in this circumstance, that both the 
parabolicul image, and the steward or deputy, are representative, 
V'ifiQ is therefore a compofiition elevated and grave, weighty and 
powerful, highly ornamented with comparisons, iigurea, and iinag»- 
ry ; such is the style of the Psalms, the prophets, and the book of 
Job. It is a diction, which under one image or exemplar includes 
many, and may easily be transferred lo every one of the same kind; 
which is in general the nature of proverbs : it is in fine, any sen- 
tence or axiom excellently or gravely uttered, concise, and confineil 
to a certain form or manner : as is evident from 1 Sam. xxiv. 14, and 
from many examples in the Proverbs of Solomon. Lowth. 

In Hebrew the verb bda has two principal meanings. \)toruUt 
2) to compare. From the second are derived the collateral mean* 
ings: to make a comparisiin, or pp'ak a parable ; to utter aprov 
erb; to speak in figurative language ; and hence the word came to 
denote the use of highly omamented and poetic diction of every sort, , 
According to Gesenius (in verb.), these different significations m^ 
pear to be derived fixira the primitive meaning, to place ; in Aralno 

Va^ and Vajo , to place one's self before another, to do Aim Jlmt* 
agf : hence, 1 ) causative, to make one render obedience ; 2) lo ptaea 
opposite ; and thence, to compare, to resemble, to make a cow- 
In this manner the Hebrew noun ^-^13 and the Arabic \aj0 
CB,mt: to BigBify & rcscmblartre, a. comparison ! a. parable ; ^proverbs 
figurative language in general ; and therefore, a song, or poem. In 



tlie Bible it sometimes appears to have a realricted meanins, and is 
useil lo denote didactic poetry (see Leet. XXIV.) in distinctiiH] 
from poetry more highly ornamented (Va), as 1 Kings 5; I'i. Pro?. 
1:1. But generally, all sorts of poem.s, whether prophetic, trium- 
phsJ, elegiac, or satirical, are called D^riLQ, on account of their fig* 
urative style. Compare Num. 21: 27. "x'xiii. xxiv. Pa. 4»; 5. Isa. 
14: 4. Heb. 3: 6. The same lutitude of signification is found in the 

Syriac 'jAio and the Chaldee i^nO. In Arabic the word ^\j>-«T 
denotes verses. 



The word ri'l''h (in Arabic <A*^, i 



eompansrm i 



o^y) 



from the verb nin (in Arabic ol&. 'o ^d, lo kaoe the direct 
Kc;/), property signifies an intricate or compUrated senlerur, some- 
thing which requires ingenuity and acutcness to solve ; on enigma, 
or riddle. The word is applied lo pointed and striking proverbs, the 
language of which is purposely rendered somewhat ambigumis and 
intricate, in order to arrest and fix the attention, (Prov. 1:6); to 
virions, or the more obscure intimations of the divine will, (Num. 
12:8); to the more inUicate sort of parables, (Ezek. 17: 2) ; and to 
the more solemn and elevated kinds of poetry. (Ps. 40: 6. 78: 2. 
Compare I lab. 2: 6). 

The proposing of enigmas for the mutnal trial of Rkill, on occca- 
sions of visits and festivals, was a very favourite amo-tement among 
the Orientals, nor whs it unknown to the ancient Latins, (Aul. Cell. 
Noct. Att. Lib. Xli. 3. 6. Compare Lib. XVIIL 2. 111). Samson, 
on his marriage festival, know no more acceptable mode of amusing 
his gnesls than by propounding to them a riddle, which he gave out 
in verse, and with chime at least, if not in rhyme; and of which they 
gave a solution in the same elyle, (Jndg. 14: 14, 18. Compare 
Herder, Geist, Th. II. S. 2(>.5). The Uueen of Stieba seema to 
have made a like trial of Solomon'a wisdom (1 Kings 10: 1) ; and 
the sharp conlesis of this sort between that wi»e king and Hiram 
king of Tyre, are much celebrated by Josephus, ( Antiq. VIII. 5: 4), 
Similar amusements among the Kihiopians, Egyptians, and Greeks, 
are described by Jablonsky (Pantheon Aegypl, Proleg. Sec. 48) ; 
and reference to the same custom is made by Mohammed in ihe 
Coran (wv. 35). 

Enigmas of some sort are very frequent in the Oriental didactic 
poetry, (as Prov. xxx. xxxi. Compare Herder, Briefe, Th. I. S. 167 



a. and OeiM, Th. U, S. 366 S.) ; aod something of very muob ttw 
Mtne character is someiiracs Tound in the highest and most sublint 
prophetic poetry. A remarkable example occurs in Isa. xxi. 11, 
12, which is thus explained by Rosenmueller : 

" Quod loco leaaiano a Michaele commemorato, XXI. 12, leg^ 
tar, aenigma recte propheticum dici potest. Inducuntur 
tempore communia aJicuiua cum populo Hebraico calamitatis, qua^ 
rentes ex vUe qui custodia sive vigilis persona aistitur, quamdia 
tempestas ista calamitosa, noclia imagine expresaa, sit duntura 

!Pi^*;ia-nJ3 -ugo} 

Ad me ctanutur ex Seira i 

Custoa, quid de nocte ^ 

Ciutm, quid de noclo > 

Ferunt responsum : 

Venit raalulinum, cliiinqae nox. 
Cuius acnigmatis Hensum optime expontt Hierokvmds : Veoit n 
populo meo, et nox genii Idumaeoruin : illis praebebo lucem, vos i» 
tenebris derelinquam." (Compare Michaelis and RoBeamuellet it 
)oc.) 8. 

[B. p. 39,] ViUoJi offoetry, vuaic, and dancing avun^ tke andaiU. 
In the infancy of atl nations, poetry, music, and dancing are ii 
mstely connected, and it is very seldom (hat any one of these art! 
exercised separately from the others. Such a separation requires 
adranced, and considerably rclined, stAte of society. Among iK 
wild people these ore the natural expressiona of joy ; and in all tbejl 
festivals we And that their songe were accompanied with music 
dancing. For example, Miriam at the Red Sea, {Ex. 15: 30); Ji 
tha's daugfater, (Judg. II: :)4); the Israelitish women who celebni^ 
ed David's victory. (I Sam. 21: II), The religious worship of Aa 
Hebrews was celebrated with dances; and the practice waa 
tinned among them to a very l»te period. (2 Sam. 6: 14. Pa. 149:91 
150: 4. Jer. 31: 4, 13. Lam. 5: 15. Compare Herder. Gcist, Ik 

II. S. 344 n.) 

[C. p. 30.] Poeta ajuricnify dtnomirialtd lagts and prarktls. 

As poets were the fir.t moraJ inslructers of mankind, it was reif\ 
commoQ in ancient times to denomiuate them aiit men or iogti^ 
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and that too after they had ceased to be tnorai inslructers. ' Com- 
pare the fulliiwing quotation from the son of Sirach and Aoacreon. 

'JS»£t]TOvmt fitii] ftovatKoiy, 

^ttiyov/iifQi tnrj (V y^qtj. Ecclus. xlW. 4. 

Podojipovg ii X jfqpoiira 

ITapu riav Soqoiti ttaXtliai, Anacreon, L. I. 22. 
Compare Pindar, Isih. V. 36, and Scholiast in loc. 

MtXtTov di £oiiiaialg 

jdtas ixatt nfioo^ailoy aiptiofiifoi. 
On which the Schuliast observes : aoifmag fttf %al aoifovg tltyof 
lovs noitjTut. " Poetae et priores multo fuerunt, (philoBophis) et 
ante natum phllosophiae noiuen pro sapieiitibus habebantur." Lac- 
tantiuE, Lib. V. 5. Heman and Ethan, the sons of Mahol, whose 
wisdom is so much cdebrated, (1 Kings 4. 81, compare 1 Chron. 
2: C), were poets, if we may judge from the titles of Pb. lxxxviii. 
Lxxxix. As poetry was supposed to be tlie effect of divine in- 
spiration (see Lect, II. Note B), poets were very generally dcnom- 
inaled prophets. So Miriam and Deborah are both called prophetes- 
ses (Ex. 15: 20. Judg. 4; 4). So the psalmists appointed by David 
are said to prnphrsy wiCk the harp, with psaltries, etc. { I Chron. 25: 
1 — 7). (Lowlh and Michaelis in loc. Compare Herder, Geist, 
Th. II. S. 61 ; Eichhorn, Einloitung, Band V. 88. 23, 24). S. 

[D. p. 40.] Ancient tuu ifpor.try. 

In this Note I have inserted the quotations &om ancient authors, 
which Lowth has adduced in illustration of his position, and the 
remarks of Michaetis and Gregory on the same subject. S. 

Thi.s matter is well explained by Isidorus, however rashly some 
learned men may have taken it. " It is well known," says he, " that 
among the Greeks, as well as among the Latins, metrical composi- 
tion was much more ancient than prose. Every npeclcs of knowl- 
edge was at firM contained in poetry : it was long before prose com- 
position flourished. The first man among the Greeks, who compos- 
ed in prose, was Pherecydes Syrius ; among the Romans, Appjus 
Caucus first published a work in prose against Pyrrhus." Isidor. 
HtsPAL. Orig. Lib. 1. 27. 

" The laws of Charondas were sung at banquets among the Athe- 
nians, as Hermippus relates." Athen. Lib. XIV. 3. See Bentley's 
Dissertations on Phalaris, p. 373. 
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" Why we laws called canticles f bat tluit before alpliabelieal 
writing was invented, the laws osed to be Bang, tiiat they might be 
presenred in remembrance t as is the enstom still among the Aga- 
thyrsi." Prob. S. 19. O. 28. Lowre. 

PossiUy laws, which are in the sententious style, were original- 
ly precepts of equity and morals, and in course of time acquired au- 
thority in the courts of justice. There is much of this proTerbial 
style in the ancient German laws : and I am assured by good anthop- 
ity, in those of Sweden also. Moses himsdf is so sententious and 
eompact, and pays so much attention to brevity in many of his laws, 
that he seems to have adopted into his code some well-known pio- 
▼erbsy containing the general principles of equity ; of this I think 
there is an instance in Exod. xxiii. 5, in which there is a point and 
antithesis, nK»re resembling the familiarity of a proverb than the dig- 
nity of a statute. To the example of the Lusitanians, we may add 
one more recent of the Swedes, who in the year 1748 published 
laws in verse. 

After the extraordinary revolutions of Germany, and the disper- 
sion of that people into different colonies, it is not surprising that no 
monuments of the poetical records of our ancestors should remain. 
Scandinavia and Iceland have been more fortunate in this respect ; 
there the records of their most ancient transactions are traditionally 
preserved to this day. These instances of a practice so agreeable to 
that of the Hebrews, existing among a people so remote, serve lo 
prove the great similarity in the human mind throughout all the coun- 
tries of the globe, and show that the roost natural and early mode of 
preserving facts, has been by verses committed to memory, rather 
than by written documents. What Pococke relates of the Arabs, ap- 
plies perhaps more directly to the present subject " It seems," he 
says, " to be entirely owing to their poetry, that so copious a lan- 
guage is preserved in a perfect state. Among other commendaticMis 
of their poetry, they enumerate this, that both the purity of the Ara- 
bic language, and the propriety and elegance of their pronunciation, 
have owed their preservation entirely to it. Ebn Phares observes, 
that the Arabic poems serve in the place of commentaries, or annals, 
in which are recorded the series of their genealogies, and all the facts 
of history deserving of remembrance, and fix»m which a knowledge 
of the language is to be collected." Michaelis. 

However the antiquity of Ossian's poems, as exhibited to the pub- 
lic, may be doubted, it is certain that there exists in the HigUiadi 
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nf Scotland many remains of the ancient historical ballads, which, 
though in all probability of a much later date than ihe age of Ossian 
IB pretended to be, contain many marks of wild genius, and I am in- 
formed from good authority, furniiihed Mr. Macpherson with the bulk 
of his materials. Grkqokv. 

To these testimonies concerning the early us« of poetry, I will 
add a remarkable passage of Plutarch, which states summarily many 
facts relating to this circumstance. " The usi 
resemble the exchange of money : that which is good and lawful, is 
generally current and well known, and passes sometimes at a higher 
and sometimes at a lower value. Thus, there was a time when the 
stamp and coin of all reasoning or cotiiposilinn was verse and song. 
Even history, pliilosophy, every action and passion, which required 
grave or serious discussion, was written in poetry and adapted to 
music. For what at present few will attend to, was then by all men 
thought an object of importance : by ploughmen and bg hiril^alch- 
irf, according to Pin'hah. For such was the inchnation for poetry 
at that period, that they adapted their very precepts and instructions 
to vocal and instrumental mu^ic, and exhorted, reproved, and per- 
suaded by fables or allegories. The praises also of their gods, their 
prayers, and thanksgivings after victory, were all composed in verse ; 
some through the love of harmony, and some through custom. It 
is not therefore that Apollo envies the science of divination this or- 
nament, nor did he design to banish from the Tripos hia beloved 
mu^c ; he rather wished to introduce her as one who loved harmony 
and excited to it ; aa one who was ready to assist the fancy and con- 
ception, and to help to produce what was noble and sublime, as 
most becoming and most to be admired." Plut. Inquiry uiky the 
Pylkia nmo ceases to deliver her orarlrs in Perse. Lowth. 

See this subject treated at large. Essays hisloriral and moral hy 
G. Greoorv, Essay I. On Ike progresi of manners, p. 31, 37, 39, 
40, 43. GiiBcoBT. 

We may add, that poetry is much less liable to be corrupted than 
prose. So faithful a preserver of truth is metre, that what is liable 
to be changed, augmented, or violated, almost daily in prose, may 
continue for ages in verse, without variation, without even a change 
in the obsolete phraseology. Michaelis, 
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(E. p. 42 ] TkBofotd moOfung^ of ViW. 

In Numbers 31: 27, the Seventy trnniilBie C^bx ^ ^y M*tyf<ti^ 
ttti. Compare Jer. 4ti: 45, 46. 

" Who ihese enigmaliits are (says Augustin) is not very plain, 
since there is no auch appellation in our language (Latin) ; nor io- 
deed is the word elsewhere tbund in tlic liolj Scrijitures (that is, in 
the Septuagint) ; but since ihey seem to have been employed in 
singing a poem, in which was celebrated a war that had been cai> 
ried on between the Amotiteaand the Moabiies, in which Seor, king 
of the Aniorites, was viclorioua, it is not improbable that these eni^ 
matista may have been those whom we now call poets , inasmuch U 
it is customary with poets to mingle enigmas and Tables in tbeir 
verses, by which they obscurely indicate realities : for an enigmaii 
no other than a figurative mode of expression, upon the explaitation 
of which depends our understanding the author." Ctusst. xlv. in 
^um. LowTH. 

This matter will appear clearer and more easy of Conception, if 
the distinction be rightly observed between the two different signifi- 
cations of the word ^',L'T3 : the one more comprehensive, and includ* 
ing all kinds of poelry, on account of the figurative language ; th« 
other peculiar to a certain kind of poetry, which is opposed to the 
canticle or song. Our author, in the following page, seems to ap- 
prehend rightly of the word in this double sense ; but I thus far dif- 
fer from him, that I think it is not expressive of two particular spe- 
cies of poetry, but in tlie one sense it means the whole genus, and 
in the other the particular species, which I just now pointed oat. 
The Seventy have rendered this word very ill aiviyfiuiiatae ; tuJa, 
or similitude, may indeed sometimes denote an enigma ; and if Au- 
gustin has mistaken the meaning of the Septuagint, it is excusable, 
since, whatever might l>e his ability in other respects, a profbimd 
knowledge of Hebrew was certainly not among liis excellencies, 

MiCHABLIS. 

[F. p. 42] Ancirnt hiaoriral poems. 

In the time of Moses, the Hebrew had reached its highest point 
of refinement, and his age isoflen and justly styled the golden agt ol 
the language. That it should have allained bo much copiousnen 
and beauty without havinc been employed as a written language pr^ 
Tious (o that time, is altogether improbable, not to say imposeibto. 




The OrieDtal nations, by a tradiiion almost universal amoag them, 
Attribute the invention of letters lo Seih, the son of Adam. (Con 
pare Cichhorn, Einleitung, Band III. S. S). 

Between Moaes and Abraham, the founder of the Hebrew na- 
tion, there is an interval of about 550 years ; and about 2500 be- 
tween him and the earliest of the events which he records. That 
all the circumstances which he relates, the genealogy and history of 
so many different families, the particular accounts of individuals, the 
various conversations which he details, should have been preserved 
without the use of writing. Is, humanly speaking, impossible ; and 
Moses nowhere intimates that he received a knowledge of all the 
facts contained in his history by immediate revelation irom God : on 
the contrary, he once at least introduces as authority a direct quo- 
tation from a book extant at the time when he wrote. (Num. 
31:14). 

That the Hebrews, then, had books in their own language before 
the time of Moses, may be considered certain ; and that he made 
use of them in composing his history, scarcely admits of doubt. 
The first eleven chapters of Genesis particularly (which bring the 
history down to the time of Abraham), appear to be a selection or 
compilation from very ancient records ; aud no finished Hebrew 
scholar can avoid feeling a very striking diversity of style in these 
chapters, and a departure in almost all of them from the usual style 
of Moses, For the sake of trial, let the student compare Gen, I: 
I — 2: it, with Gen. 2- 4 — 25 ; and both of these with some of the ac- 
knowledged compositions of Moses, for example, the third chapter 
of Exodus. These primeval records of God's dealings with roan- 
kind in the infancy of our race, from which Moaes, under divine di- 
rection, compiled his history, may not improperly be viewed as the 
Bibk of the patriarchs. After the history of Abraham commences 
(C. xii,), the narrative proceeds unifonnly and regularly, as if from 
the pen of one writer, with the exception perhaps of the history of 
Esau's family (C. xxxvi.), of the posterity of Judah (C xxxviii.), and 
a few verses of some of the other chapters; all which arc apparently 
literal selections from the records of the several tribes to which they 
refer. (Sec Herder, Bricfe, Th. I. S. 30 ff; Eichhorn, Einleitung, 
Band III. S. 18 fT). 

But whatever may be thought of the existence of such a p>- 
triarchal Bible as I have supposed, oue thing at least is certaitt, 
oamely, that there were several historical poems in existence bng 



•'time of MoKs, whtcb he has tranarnined to us, appuentp 
ly in the Tery words in which Ihey were originally r^mposed. Of 
these, the mo« ancient is the address of Lamech, (Gen. 4. 33, 24). 
The historian having mentioned I^amech, of the seed of Cain, the 
father of JahnI, the first who applied himself to husbandry and pa* 
lura^e : of Jubal, the inientor of muaicaj iostmraents ; and of To- 
bsl>Cain, who firm discovered the art of workin|( metnla ; introducea 
ihiH address, as much as to sa>, " This i^ tlie I.aniech by whom, (or 
concerning whom), this well-known traditional song was composed." 
It m^iy be that we have only the first lines of the song, and that if 
the whole were preserved, the occasion of it would have been mort 
apparent than it now is. As it stands, the most obvious explanation 
seems to be, that Lantech had killed a man who assaulted him; and 
to quiet the apprehension«< of his wires, who entertained fears for hia 
Mfety, he alleges that what he had done was done in self-defencei 
and thai if Cain his ancestor, who had committed an unprovoked 
and aggravated murder, was to be avenged seven times on any i 
who would take his life, surely he, who had acted only on the defei^ 
sive, would be avenged seventy and seven times. 

The explanation of Herder is quite a difierent one. but so ingen- 
ious, that I think it deserves an insertion in this place, He sup* 
poses thai the haughty and revengeful Lamech, overjoyed by the in* 
veniion of metallic weapons by his son Tubal-Cain, breaks out in 
thJN triumphal song, boasting, that if Cain, by the providence of God, 
was to be avenged seven times, he, by means of the newly invented 
weapons, so much superior to any thing of the kiud known at thai 
time, would be able to take much heavier vengeance on those v 
injured him. (Herder, Geist, Th- I. S. 309). 

The following are the remarks of Michaclis : 

" The Jews have indulged great libeny of fiction and conjec- 
ture concerning this passage, which has answered no other purposa ' 
than to render it more perplexed to others also, who were unable to 
digest their whimsical and ab^^urd explications. To nie there is verf 
little obscurity in the original ; for though we are necessarily igno* 
rant of tlie name of tlie person who was murdered, I tliink it is t 
ficiently plain that some person was murdered by Lamech. I i 
person ; for what the Jews have feigned concerning the death tf 
two persons, the one a youth, and the other a man, procGcds entire 
ly from their ignorance of the nature of the Hebrew poetry, and par* 
ticularly of the paralleliBm or repetition of certain members of iba 




eei.tences, which our author has explained in a very manterly n 
ner in tlie 19th Lecture. Nor is there any more reason to distin- 
guish between the youth and the tiiati, ihan to suppose Hadah and 
Sillah other than the wives of Latnech, who are menlioned in the 
next line : 



The truth is, Lamnch had committed a murder : he repents of the 
fact, but hopes, after the example of Cain, to escape with impunity, 
and will) that tiope he cheers his wives, who are anxious for his fate. 
It is not to be suppoiipd thai he addresed them in verse ; ihc aub- 
Btance of what he said has been reduced to numbers for the sake nf 
prcservins; it eimily in the memory. This poem therefore constitutes 
a part of history known to the Israelites : and Mos«s intimates to 
what Lamech it relates, namrly, not to the son of Seih, the father of 
Noah, but to this Lamech of the seed of Cain ; what he adds is to 
this effect : " This Lamech, who was of the seed of Cain, is the same 
who complained to his wires in tliosc welUknown traditional vers- 

" That Moses has preserved many relicsof this kind, is evident 
from the fragments of verse which ore scattered throughout his wri- 
tings, and which are very distinguishable from his usual language." 

The only ditBcully attending the explanation of this song arises 
from the use of the suHix pronoun \ and the preposition b. That 
the suffix pronouns are taken passivrli/ as well as actively is plain 
from Jcr. 51 : 3.5. Ex. 20: 20. Isa. 56: 7, 21 : 2. Ps. 56: 13. etc. 
(See Stuart's Heb, Gram. ^ 472, 3d edit.) ; and that the preposition 
V often means on aeeount of, prapttr, is evident from Lev. 19: 28. 
Num. 6; 7. Isa. 14: 9. 15: 5. 30: I. 36: 9. 60: 9. etc. 

The poetical piece which next occurs, is the address of Noah re- 
specting his sons (Gen. 9; 25 — 27), the meaning of which is suffi- 
ciently obvious. We next find the blessing of Isaac on his sons 
(Gen. 27: 27—29. 39, 40) ; and then the most sublime and elegant 
of all (he remains of primeval poetry, the blessing of Jacob, (Gen. 
xlix,]. We cannot stop here to go into an examination of this most 
interesting relic of anti(]uity ; which, as it stands in the English 
translation, is quite unintelligible. It may be sufficient to remark, 
that the old Nomadic patriarch gives a hasty but striking sketch of 
the character of each of his sons, generally by refertmce to the well- 
known qualities of some animal with which he compares them ; an- 



NOTKfl ON L1CTU«K »- 

1 their tocatwn in Die promised land : and propbetiallf 
^ glaaces at th« cottdiiion of their descendants. Tbeoe bl «— ii ig n , i|| 
fact, in the patriarchal times. «ere equivalent to a will. Tbe *BHfe( 
of Jacjib were consuntly in the mind of Moses, srhea be proaoaoM|i 
his blesaing on the tribe* of Israel (Deut. nxiii.) ; and tbe 
pieces oushi to be studied in connexion. (Compare Herder, Brio^, 
Th. I- S. tM ff ; Gcirt. Th, II. S. 179 ff). 

In Nnm. 21: 14, 15, there in a quoiation from a triumphal Mag 
of the Hebrews ; *b. 17, If*, the first stanzas of a song whkh ihe 
Hebrews snng at the digging of a well ; and '£7 — 30, the triumphal 
•ong of tbe Hebrews for their victor; over tbe Amoritea , a largs 
pari o( which is made up of a quotation from the triumphal song^ 
the Amorites on occasion of tbcir conquest of Moab. This S<m^ ii 
quoted by Jer. 48: 45, 46. 

To complete the collection of hiatotical poems from the hook 
Moses, add the song b; the Red Sea (Ex. 15: I— 21) ; and tin 
dresses of Balaam (Num. xxi». siv.). These last are in 
Mj'le of prophetic inspiration, and they appear to be the 
pronounced by Balaam, or an exact translalion of them 
drcd dialect. (See Lect. XX. p. 174). 



NOTES ON LECTURE V. 

[A. p. 4(i.] Rluioriadjigtirta. 

Comparison appears to be ihe first and most natural of all rhetofx-l 
ical (igurea. When at a loss to explain our meaning, we naturalljr I 
Bj^ly to the associating principle to furuiah an illustration : an< 
seems almost an involuntary act of the mind. A Metaphor is a J 
compariaon, without the word.^ indicating resemblance. When & I 
»vage experienced a senaaiion, for which ho had as yet no aatm 
he applied that of the idea which moat resembled ii, in order to e: 
plain himseir Thus tbe words expressing the faculties of the min 
are taken from sensible images, a&fanry from phantasma; idea i 
the original language means an image or pirturt; and way hi 
always been used to express the mode of attaining our end or desirt. 1 

There is, however, another leason for the use of metaphorical \ 
language: when the mind is agitated, tbe associationa are : 
■troDgly felt, and the connected ideas will more readily preaent I 



themsehei^, ihaa at another lime. On this account a man in a pa*- 
eion will frequently reject the words which simply express his 
thoughts, and, for the aake of giving them more rorce, will make use 
of images stronger, more lively, and more congenial to the tone of 
his mind. 

The principal advantage which the metaphor possesses over the 
simile or comparison, seems to consist in the former transporting the 
mind, and cairving it nearer to the reality than the latter ; as when 
we say — " Achilles rushed like a lion," we have only the idea of a 
man going on furiously to battle ; but when we say instead of Achil- 
les — " The lion rushed on," the idea is more animated. There is 
also more of brevity in a style that abounds in metaphors, than in a 
style which consists nwre of comparisons ; and therefore it proves a 
better vehicle for the sublime. 

The rule which good writers seem to have adopted respecting 
the use of similes or metaphors is this : Where the resemblance ia 
very strong and obvious, it may be expressed by a simple metaphor, 
and it will, in general, be expresaed more forcibly ; but where the 
resemblance is not so obvious, it requires to be more expanded, and 
then a comparison or simile will appear neither formal nor pompous. 

There is another observation concerning the use of these ligures, 
which is more common, though I do not think the rea-son of it is 
generally understood. Comparisons are unnatural in extremes of 
passion, though metaphors are not. The truth is, the mind when 
strongly agitated readily catches at slight associations, and meta- 
phors therefore are instantaneously formed ; but it is impossible that 
the mind should dwell upon them with the formality and exactness 
of a person making a comparLson, Grroorv, 

No writers make so free a use of metaphor as the Hebrew, and 
no language is so favourable to this figure. Those ideas and objects 
which in other languages are expressed in abstract terms, in the 
Hebrew are made to act and speak and possess all the attributes of 
living beings. For an illustration of this remark, the Hebrew stu- 
dent has only to examine the use which is made of the words, son, 
daughter, fate, etc. To give a few examples. A man eighty-six 
years old, is a .ion of tighty-sit ytars (Gen. 16; 10) ; a man con- 
demned to death, is a son of death (1 Sam. 20:31) ; arrows are sou 
of Ihf bate, or of the quiorr (Job il: 19. Lam. 3; 13) ; morning stars 
are sons of the daam (Isa. 14: 12); the suburbs of a city are its 
daughters (Num. 31: 25. Judg. II; 26. Josh 15: 45) ; the pupil of 




the eye is the dtmghtrr of the ryr (Lam. 2: 18). 



I of thr tyr (XieM. 32: 10), < 



jfthe image refleewtl 



from tl ; or more fully, thr Ulllf man, Ihr rfua^A/rr of the eye (R 
17: 8), etc. These metaphors are conslanllv occurring, 
constituent pari of the language. As, the ark lealked on thtfaceof 
thr wattrs (Gen. 7: 18) ; a hill with a rich soil is called a horn, the 
son of oii {Isi. 5: I). Midmght is eaWed the lilUr man of the nigil 
(Prov. 7: 9) ; and thick darkness is styled the littU mm of darku 
nrst, (Prov. 30: 20) ; the figure being derived in both iiisianoeri 
from the application of the word ^r.^'^M (liltle man) to the pupil of 
the eye. The rim of a vessel, the border of a garment, the bank trit 
■ river, the shore of the sea, are all called Up, (1 Kings 7: 36. Bxr 
38: 33. Gen. 22: 17. 41: 3). In the xxxviii. chapter of Job, Dmi 
earth is a great palace, whose coruer-slone was laid by God, M| 
which occasion all the morning stars sang together (fa. 4 — 7); O)^- 
ocean is a cliild, issuing from the womb of its mother earth, uC 
clothed with clouds and swaddled with thick darkness (vs. 8, 9); 
the dawn is an intelligent a^etit, awaiting the command of its Ci 
tor (vs. 12, 13) ; the lightnings listen to the voice of their Sovereign! 
appear before him at his call, and announce their presence (». 3S^ 
A like boldness in the use of metaphor is found in other Oriental 
writers. Mohammed calls wine the mottier of sins ; and a Persiaa 
poet speaking of the mingling of water and wine for a feast, Bija, 
Ihr son of the clouds marries thr daughter of the vine. (Compan 
Herder, Geist, Th. I. S. DC- Th. II. S. 10 ; Sir William Jodm^ 
Comment, p. 120), 

[B. p. GO,] Sirurcis of puttie iinagcnj. 

To the four sources of poetic imagery mentioned by our author, 
may be added a tifih, namely, Poetic Fable, of which see 
Uct. IX. Note F, 



NOTES ON LECTURE VI. 

[\. p.:>'i.) Boidntss of oriental imttgcri 

Boldness and luxuriance of imagery is one of the most striking , 
traits of Oriental poetry. In the East, the beauty of the climate, t 
richness of the soil, the abundance of vegetation, laid open i 



climate, tbt-M 
open mu^l 




miLgery to whicK we nre straagers : and when any one 
point of resembknce presented itself to the glowing imagination of 
anOrientu] poet, lie seized il with avidity, witliout any regard 10 the 
(liasimilarity of the ohjccls in other respects. The beauty ofsc 
the boldest of these comparisons may be felt by ua ; though others 
appear, to our colder iniagiiialions, rather harsh. For example, when 
B beautiful virgin is compared to an enclosed garden and a fountain 
sealed vp (Sol. Song 4; 12), we are at no loss to perceive the appro- 
priateness and the exquisite beauty of the image : but when a lady's 
hair is compared to a Jlock of goals, and her leeth to a fork of 
ifrielt/ washed akttp, (Song 6: 5, 6) ; her neck to a tower of ivory, 
her eyes to Ike fountains of Heshbon, and her nose to the tower of 
Lebanon, (Song T: 4\; the elfect on our feelings is not the same as 
that produced on the feelings of an Oriental. Imagery of this sort ia 
not contincd to Solomon's Song : it is still in use, and indeed car- 
ried much further by the Oriental poets of the present day. An 
Arabic poet, describing the beauties of a female, says ; 

" Her Bjnbrows arv-lifce bows, »hooling deadij nrrows ; 

'' Har nom lika the point of a sward; 

" U«r inoutli like Ule signet of Satomnn ; 

" Her choelta like the snaroono (winii-flower) ; 

" Her two ]ip» are two opals ; 

" H*r tPCth are pearls sot in caral ; 

" alie has a foreliead like [he new moon, 

" And lips sweeter thun the Loaey.comb,BDd cootertjiiin parew&ter; 

" Hsr nock is like the biaiboo of India. ; 

" Hrx bosoui like a swelling founUiin ; 

" Her breuti like pomegntiDluB ; 

■' Her belly like silk, having fdd on fold : 

" Her navel is anointed with ointment ormytrh." 

(See Sir William Jonei, Commont. p. 140). 
With this description compare Sol. Song Tii. 

In judging of figures of this sort, we should remember that they 
nre not utied for illustration merely, but also for ornament and for 
amplification ; and if the comparison does not always make the sub- 
ject clearer, the end of the poet is attained, if it give beauty or ful- 
ness to the description. Homer, in some of his comparisons, ex- 
hibits all the freedom of an Oriental ; for example, {Odyss, V. to- 
wards the close), where he compares Ulysses sleeping, covered with 
leaves, to a coal of fire buried in the ashes. 

In every nation the language of common life abounds Ui meta- 
phorical expressions, which are used so frequently and so exclusive* 

4;j 
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I; in iheir figurative sense, that they lose their metaplurical appear- 
ance, and wlien they occur, the arguircd meaning or the words <hi]]f 
ia suggested, and their original literal signihcaiion is disregarded. 
Thus, fnwn liie oeins of the animal body, we apeak of a vein of on 
in the earth; and thence, of a v/.inof /mtnour.^veinof paclrjf.eici 
and these expressions have now become so familiar, that we no loiv- 
ger regard them as metaphors. Metaphorical phrases of this sort, 
in dilferent climates and among different people, are derived from 
different olijccts. Thus, what we call the ti/e of a ntetUe, the Ger^ 
tnans call its car; what we denomitiaie an arm of Ikt. sta, (he He- 
brews, Arabians, and other Orientals, denominate a tongue of tkt 
tea (Josh. 15: i, 5. 18: 19. Is. 11: 15). What in one language ii 
usually expressed literally, in unothsr is usually expressed by a met* 
^hor ; for example, we speak of a jiantr offre, but the Hebrews 
of a tongut of fre, (Is. 5: 34. comp. Acta 2: 3. and Virg. Aen. II. 
684). 

The language of poetry is influenced by the language of c<Ba> 
mon life, and the metaphors in popular use are frequently by poeti 
extended, applied to different subjects, and couched in expressioiw ' 
more bold, brief, and elegant ; though still, from the analogy which 
ihey bear to the language of common life, they are perfectly intelli- 
gible to contemporary readers of the same nation, and free from aD 
appearance of harshness. When, therefore, we examine the poetrj 
of an ancient people, with a climate and modes of life very different 
from our own, of whose popular language we are almost entirely 
ignorant, (for such is our condition in regard to the Hebrews), 
it is not at all surprising that we find many metaphors which to us 
appear unmeaning and harsh, though to them, perspicuous and ele- 
g&nL Interpreters investigate the etymology of words, and ascei^ 
tain their primitive and literal meaning, which they apply to all ihs 
places where the words in question occur, or resort to metaphor to 
help them out of difficulty ; when perhaps, in the time of the poet, 
the literal signification of the phrase had long been obsolete, and 
the metaphorical had become the only meaning. As if the English 
should become a dead language, and some laborious commentalot 
of future ages, finding the phrase urin n/* ^ocfry, should explain it 
by saying, that the writer borrowed this expression from the veins 
of the human body, and applied it to the person of whom he was 
speaking, t)ecause lie was such a poetic genius that poetry 
to circulate quite through him, and to be all hia life, as is the 




with blood in re^rd to the body ; and should then go on to expa* 
tiate upon ihe great beauty and expressiveness of this image ! S. 

[B. p. 53,] imagtry borrotrtd frora plantsand the htatenly bodies. 
The frequent recurrence for metaphorical expressions to naturd 
objects, and particularly to plants and to trees, is so characteristic o 
the Hebrew poetry, that it might be almost called the botanical po- 
etry. Thid circumstance, however, is not at all extraordinary, if we 
consider that the greater pan of that people were occupied with til' 
ting Ihe earth, and keeping their flocks ; and liirther, that the culli- 
THlion of poetry, instead of being confined to the learned, was so gen- 
erally diffused, that every valley reechoed the songs of the shepherds. 
Hence in the very few remains of the Hebrew writings which are 
come down lo us, I mean the Scriptures, there are upwards of 250 
botanical terms, which none use so frequently as the poets : and this 
circum.itance 1 think gives an air of pastoral elegance to their poet- 
ry, which any modem writer will emulate in vain. 

It is, however, est raordi nary, that the surs should be so seldom 
mentioned in the Hebrew poetry, for the names of not more than 
three or four occur in the whole Bible. It has been said, that the 
patriarchal shepherds applied very much to the study of aMronomy ; 
but if so, whence is it, that we meet with such frequent allusions to 
botanical subjects, and so few to the heavenly luminaries t A com- 
et is, however, I think, spoken of in Numb. xxiv. 17, and in allu- 
sion to David ; but it is by Balaam, who, residing on the borders of 
the Euphrates, it is reasonable to suppose was not altogether unao 
quainlcd with the Babylonish sciences. Miciiaelis. 

There appears but little foundation for this last remafk of the 
learned professor. For in renlily, so little arc the heavenly bodies 
subjects of poetic allusion , that we find them but seldom introduced 
inio any poetry either ancient or modern. Our annotator seems to 
forget that poetry is no more than painting in language, and has not 
respect to names but appearances. The appearance of every star is 
nearly the same, and consequently they can furnish no great variety 
of imagery, and that can only relate to their general qualities, their 
splendour, etc. ; whereas the nature and visible qualities of plants are 
infinitely diversified, and therefore admit of a much greater variety 
of allusion. Indeed a poem, the principal imagery ofwhich consist- 
ed of the names of stars, would be a very strange and a very dull 
production. We cannot argue from tlie silence of the Hebrew po- 



etry, tlwl Mof«s or the writers of the Scriplurca were ignorant of u» 
iroDomy ; neither is it Toir to suppose that » natioa of tkeyktrda, in 
the srrtHr country of the Ea.'^t, were unacquainted with the hosl» of 
Araecn, which, in troth, trom these causes, were the objects of ado- 
ntion, and even of worship, in those psrts, aa appears &(iin the Pre- 
hce to Mr. Wood's Account of the Ruins of Bulbec. Gbecokt. 



[C. p. 36.J I^iiAo H1VI1.24. 

In this passage Lebanon scarcely seems to bn used for Jenisa- 
leni. Vs. S4 and 25 contain the boaating menikce of Sennacherib, 
and seem to refer to his threatened subjugation of the witoie king- 
dom of Israel, by seizing the passes to the country (of which Leba- 
non was one of the most difficult), taking pos-iession of the stnm^ 
holds, and cutting off the princes and warriors. (See Rnaeomuel- 
ler and Gesenius in loc. ; comp.- Jei. 22: 6, 23; Zech. II: 1—3; 
Isa. 14: »). S. 

PsAi.M Lxvm. 31. rrj[5 n;ii nsa . 

Pt:g ni'n, " The wild beast of the reeds," is a perjpbruis hi 
" the lion i" and thai by no means obscure, if we bestow upon it 4 
little attention. The lions make their dens very commonly Eunong 
the reeds. " Innumerable lions wander about among the reeds imd 
copses on the borders of the rivers in Mesopotamia." Am. Mar. Lib. 
xvjii. c. 7. This is so familiar to the Arabs, that they have a par- 
ticular name for tlie dtn or haunt of a lion, when it is formed among 
the reeds. Bochart, Hieroz. Par. I. Lib. iii. c. 2. The river Joi^ 
dan was particularly infested with Huns, which concealed themselves 
among the thick reeds upon the banks. Jouan. Puocas. Descrip. 
Loc. Sanct. c. 23. See also Maundrel's Travels. Jbromb upon 
these words of Zechariali xi. 3, " The voice of the roaring of 
young lions, for the pride of Jordan is spoiled." ' 
Jordan (Kaya he) which is the larges 
are many lions, the prophet ; 
on account of the heat of the climat 
extent of that vs: 
grow about it." 



" With the river. 
n Judea, and near which there 
s the roaring of those animals, 
:, the vicinity to the desert, the 
:I wilderness, the reeds and the deep sedge which 
Hence in Jer, iv. 7, the lion is said to go ibrtk 



^33Dn (from his thicket ;) and xlix. 19, " to uscrnd from tlie over- 
flowing of Jordan." — In this place, tlierefore, (Psalm Isviii. 31) the 
mid beast of the reeds, the herd of the strong, and the ttilees, are 
the lions, the bulls, and the beaeta wantoning about, or in plaia 




lerms, the fierce and insolent tyrants : of nhom, by a continuatioo 
of the metaphor, the prophet adds, " each of them eagerly" (for 
there is that force in the distributive in the singular number, and in 
the conjugation Hithpael) " striking with their feet, and disturbing 
the silver, or perhaps drsirabk rivers :" that is, destroying, and iay- 
e the pleasant places of Judea. This very image is adopted 
by Ezekiel, sxxii. 2, and again xxxiv. Id, 19, in which places 
the verb teDT thrice occurs in that sense ; see also Dan. vii. 19. 
Bui wlicther yin be spoken of the motion of the river, as in the 
Latin currtre (Vine. Georg. I. 132) so as to signify the river, is not 
altogether so plain. Lowth. 

It seems most probable, however, that by fljjS n*n the crocodile 
is designateil ; and the interpretation of Rosenmueller is to me the 
most satisfactory, which I will give in his own words : 

" Nobis qiiidem minime est dubimn, genuinain loci nostri inter- 
pretationem petendam esse ex Ezechjele xxxii. 2, ubi regem Aegyp- 
li vatcs ita alloquitur : 7^ gentium leoni, i. e. grassanti inter genles, 
similis ti, et qnasi quit/am draco in arquoribus (crocodilum signiti- 
cat Niio flumini familiarem, ?id. nostram ad cum loc. not.) qui per 
fiuvios inos ruetts aquas jieilibus turbas, OnSn? OOnBl et eoncukai 
fiumina eonim, populorum, &*^j, quod praecessit, i. e. exercitus eo 
rum, coll. lesai. viii. 7. Hinc nostro Psalmorum loco DB^na (eol- 
leclioe accipiendum) interpreiamur conlinuo toHeulcaxtes, scil. alios, 
sive, subauditis e loco Ezecheliano voclbus D^^a n^^ns fiumina 
gentium, hoc scnsu : Inerepaferam arundinis, i. e. ut recte Michae- 
lis in nota quae proxime praecessit, crocodilum in arundiuetis ad Ni- 
lum (vid. Exod. ii. 3. lesai. xix. 6) degentem. coftumque tiairorum 
cum vitulis pnpulorum, qui eontinuo conmltant alios. Formam 
Hithpael aan semper signiltcationem intransitivam s. reciproram, 
sed baud raro activam eav^vx frcqventativam habere constat Sic 
Genes, v. 22. xrii. I. D'TftR-nit Tl^nprt tmbulaeit totUimia cum 
Deo; I Sam. X. 6. 13. tKsrrjTi prophttaoit tontinvo; 'i Reg. xix. 
20. y^snn frrquftiter prrxalus est ; Esth. iv. 8. ^inriH I'ndejiitenfw 
gratiam aitcrius noravit. Verba fiop-^ia vero interpretor ^rop- 
lerjragmina argniti, i. e. qui conculcant et opprimunl olios opum 
ct diviiiarum acquirendarum caussa ; ut in carmine Deborac trium- 
phali (quod Psalmi lxviii. quasi a^ftztmov est) Aninionitae popu- 
lum Israeliticum eum in finem belloaggressi innuuntur, utexecvum 
spoliis magnas opea auferrent ; sed illos omnibus costris exutos, fii- 
BDS fugalosijue Imc fine cxcidisse docet poelria Jud. v, 19, Vent- 




no/, inignu, rtgn, pugmanaU, pMgmammt O w w 'j rrgts ti 
athjnita aqtuu MtgiJdo, 1^'r H^ ttt^^ 7^ eed Jhatmm argtmti 



[D. p 57.) /'«be iuMfrrj ,/VvB tl< «^«tU ^ Batw^. 

We must no( omil noticing, to tbis fJace, tboee imag^ wlikii 
■re derivpd from rivers ind feuntains, and the earth recnued with 
rain ; which are indeed axed by our poeta, but more freqneDiij bj 
tlie OrtentajB. For the scarcity of water, and the estreme beu of 
(lie summer, tofcether with the wonderful fertJIitf of the soil, wbea 
watered, render this a more elegant and jocund comparison in tb> 
East than with us. la spring and summer, if the east wind ooo- 
tinti''* tn blow a few day ei, the fields are in general so parched, that 
acur'ely a hlad? of an? thing green remains; manj riTers and 
streams are dried np, the others are rendered briny, and all nature 
seems at ihepoinl of dismlution. After a pJeniiful shower, bowrever, 
the fields levive beyond all expectation, the rivers resume their 
course, and the springs pour forth more delicious water. Mahomet 
make» uw of this idea frequenily, as figurative of the resurrection; 
and in this he shews himself no less of a philosopher than a poet 
Dr. RusscI has described this regeneration of nature in moel lirely 
colours in his Natural History of AUppo, a book which every man 
ought to read, who wishes not only literally to understand the Orien- 
ul writers, but to feel them. Indeed, for want of this, many simi- 
les appear to us bold and unusual, which among the Orientals bare 
a proper and distinct signification, Caab, an Arabic poet, who was 
contemporary wiih Maliomct, in one of his poems compares ihe teeth 
of a young lady when she smiled to wine mixed with water, in which 
remained bubbles of yesterday's rain. In Isaiah there are many at- 
tusiona of this nature, the favourable or adverse state of the naiions 
being frequently expressed by this image, which many commenta- 
tors have attempted to explain with more e^iactness than a pocnical 
idea will bear. They have taken what the poet meant figuratively 
sometimes in a literal sense ; and at other times they have explained 
every thing in a mystical manner, and have pretended to define what 
is meant by the water, who are those thai are thirsty, etc. etc., in- 
termingling many very pious reflections, but utterly foreign to tha 
Bubject, and such as never once entered the mind of the poet For 
it certainly was not the intention of the prophet to write enigmas, 
but to illustrate and adorn the beautiful figure which he introduoesi 




Thus, XSKV. ( 

time that Idui 




speaking of the happy state of Palestine, 
was laid waste and subdued : 

" Tlic desert, and ihe wute, shall be ghuj ; 

" And tho wildptiiess shall rejoice and flouri>li : 

" For in the wiliiecnen* ihsll bunt forlli 

" And torrents in ll 

" And the glowing und shal) become a. pool, 

" And tlic Ihinlf loil bubbling springs : 

" And in the haunt of drngons shiill apring forth 

" The grass, with the reed, and Iho bulrush," 
It is however to be remarked, that the level ground aufTers most from 
the intolerable heat, and that the deserts are almost destitute of 
water. He amplil^es the same image in a different manner in 
XXXV. 17, celebrating the return of the Israelites from the Babylo- 

" The poor &od the needy seek for wnler, and ihero is none ; 

•< Their tongue is parebed with thirst : 

'< I Jehovuii will answer them ; 

" The God of Israel, I will not rnrsoke tliem. 

" I will op«n in the high places rivers ; 

" And in the midst of valleys, Ibuntuns ; 

" I wilt mske the desert a stondiag pool ; 

" And the drj ground streams of waters, 

" In Ilie wilderness I will give the cedar ; 

'■ The acacia, the myrtle, and the tree producing oil : 

■' 1 will plant the Hr-tree in the dosert, 

" The pine and tlie box tageUier." 

This is admirable painting, and displays a most happy boldness of 
invention; the trees of different kinds transplanted from their native 
soils to grow together in the desert ; the fir-tree and the pine, which 
are indigenous to Lebanon, to which snow and rain, and an im- 
mense quantity of moisture, seem almost essential ; the olive, which 
is the native of Jerusalem ; the Egyptian thorn, indigenotia to AtBr 
bia ; both of them retjuiring a dry soil ; and the myrtle, which 
flourishes most on the sea-shore. The same image occurs xxxiii. 
18 — 20, but placed in a different light. The poet feigns in this 
place, that the wild beasts of tlie desert, and the dragons themselves, 
which had been affiicted with thirst, pour forth their nocturnal cries 
in thankfulness to God for sending rain upon the desert. See 
also xxxiv. 3, 4. Sometimes in the district of Jerusalem, which 
by nature is a very dry soil, and in which there are few xtrcams, an 
immense flood is seen to burst forth, and with irresiatible violence 



fall into lite Dead Sea, so that its water, which ia more salt than that 
of any other sea, is reniJereil sweet. Gihon .■eems to have aSbrded 
the Uusis of the above deBcriptioii, a rivulet which proceeds from 
Sion, when perhaps some uncommon flood had prodigiously tncrea»- 
ed ii. If I am not mistaken, David was the first who made use of 
this bold figure, but with such a degree of modesty as becomes the 
author who first inlroduced it, Psal. xlvi. 2 — 0. I suspect some- 
thing of the kind indeed to have happened about the time of hia com- 
posing that Psalm, for it in UFual in earlh(;iia)(ef< for aomc streams U 
be entirdy drained, while others overflow. But his imitators, ia 
their ardour for norelly, have gone far beyond him. Thua Joel in^ 
temiingles with this figure the picture of the golden age, iii. 18. 
" The mmintiiinB shall drop down ncv/ wine, 
<' And tbe hilli ■hall fiow witli milk, 
•< And all the riven ofJiidah ■hull flow with water, 
■' And a Tountiin shall flow from the hnuse af Jehovah, 
" And Bbsll water the valley orShittiin." Michielii. 

Earthquakes and tempests afford a copious source of imagery t* 
the Hebrew poets. Compare Pa. xviii. Is. 24 : 19, 20. Jer. 51: 
35, 36. The pains of childbearing are also very frequently referred 
to in the sacred poetry, and sometimes in connexions where we 
should least expect it. See Is. 2IJ: 17, 18. 42: 14, 1-5. 

Rosenmueller observes that the description to which Michaelii 
refers in the preceding note is not to be found in Dr. Russell's Nat- 
ural History of Aleppo, but in the Appendix to Shaw's Travels. 
He also quotes a passage ou the same subject from Th. Hyde in. 
Notis ad Ab. Perizolii Itinera Mundi, p. 10 (edit. sec. Oson. 1767) u 
follows : 

" Nomen ^5y-J , npia , sptendorem, seu sphndentrm rrgionem 
denotat, cum ea rcgio ( Lib^a desirta) radiis solaribus tarn copiosa 
collustrelur, ut reflexum ab areuis lumen adeo intense fulgens b lon- 
ginquo speclantibus aquarum speciem rcfcrat, et hicce arensrum 
splendor Arabibus (ex lingua Persica peiito nomine) dicitur o'/*" 
■Ser— -«6, i. e. aqiiae superfirits, seu suprrjirialis aquarum apteia. 
Haecque visus deceptio, proh dolor ! aaepe illudit siticulosos vtalo* 
res, qui inter calidissimas istas arenas aquae refrigerium avidissi- 
me expetentes, ad longinqua loca dicto modo resplendentia, ape fru» 
traia. baud raro contendere solent." 

It may gratify the reader to present him with tbe verses ofCaabt 
ihe Arabic poet, which are referred to by Michaelis in (he preced' 




The Latin translation eubjoined, is by Rosen mueller. 
The Arabic is taken from an edition of the poem published b; 0. 1. 
Lette, Lugd. BaUr. 1748, 4to. 

^^jU-j ^pL J^ bJT 

t c ) I e. t ^ * a » 

J> e / / e f / cj / ./ tE I 

>t' 'V' *f' t.'.'-if \' ^ V. 
aJa ju ^Ac IjjuF ^uj. (jJUj 

)ti JaJ«j L>aAJ iS»£^ *^Jj>o Lh* 

" Dintei dtiniindat cuididna ubi subridol, 

" Vino teinprratDm refereDi laticem, 

" CiUD vinnm miicelur IHgidi aoia, de luci reconditi ftqna, 

" Limpida pet vallem Ubente, vonloque rsrrigerBta boreali, 

" A qui Fenti repulenint iordBa, qiiainqae super amiiieDt 

" Da imbria noclurnae eSusione alb&e bullM. 8. 



NOTES ON LECTURE Til. 

[A. p. 54.] Imagery derietdfrom atpulchra. 

See a description of these sepulchres, SesLio, Architettnra, L, 
iii. i ViLLALPANnuB, Apparat. Urb. iii. 16 ; Maundeel's Travels, 
p. 76. 

Josephus makea frequent mention of the sepulchre of David. 
He calls the sepulchre itself zaqov or ftvrtfta ; and the chambers, 
into many of which the sepulchre was divided, ontovs tovt tr ly 
ftytjltazt; the cells #>jx(>e. Antiq. vii. 15. xv. 7; Bell i. 2. The 
sepulchres of the Egyptian moaarchs are described by Strabo, Lib. 
xvii. " About tbity cells are cut in the caves." Of the remains of 
44 
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wliich see a description in PococKa's Description of the Easi, B. ii 
c. 3. There are still reinaining at Naples certain sepulchral riuln 
called Catacombs, which have not been exceeded Id grandeur bj uf 
similar wofk of man. They appear to me, indeed, to be a momi- 
mcnt of the most remote antiquity, which, though originally appro 
priated to aome other use, about the Christian mn were made oat 
of as burial-p]ac«s. They are ccidenily of the same kind with otlMr 
Bubterranooiis works of ihiit country, many of which have beea it»' 
atroyed by earthquakes, but many remain at this day at Cuuis, Mi- 
senum, Baix, the lake of Averno, and mount Posilypo. I have no 
doubt but these workx were antecedent to the time of Homer, who 
describes them as inhabited by the Cimmerians, a people who lire 
in perpetual darkness, (Odyss. ix. sub. inil.) as Ephoros in Stbabo, 
Lib. V. says of them, " that they live in certain subterraneoiiE duri- 
lings, which they call Argillas, and associate with one another bf 
narrow ibsses or passages ;" and the remaining monuments demoo- 
Btrate this account not to be altogether fabulous. Theae caves ara 
called Argillas, from the nature of the soil in which I believe ibej 
■re usually dug. "Argil, or that kind of earth which is used fcf 
cleansing, ia while clijy," Hfsych.; whence a hill between TutMli 
and Naples was called /,™ro^<i;u.!, Plin. Nat. Hist. viii. II ; aJtbough 
those mentioned almve are all hewn out of the solid grit, in order to 
resist the ^juries of time. Hence Ar^ilrtum, the name of a «teet 
in Rome, taken from some Argil of this' kind, such as formed the 
cave of Cacus, which was not far from that street ; though Viigil 
does not favour this opinion ; see however Varro de Ling. Lat Lib. 
iv. It is evident that Homer first, and Virgil after him, derived iheir 
notions of the infernal regions from these Cimmerian c^tves oTCan^ 
pania ; and when Virgil is describing the cave of Cacus, when fbi^ 
c«d open by Hercules, the image of the infernal state itnmediudl 
occurs : J 

" At apeeut, et Caci detecta apptmit ingina I 

'' Regii, st umbroaae pcnilua palue 






m deliiu 



Hcdeii. et re^B i 



" PKllidn, DIa inviaa, RUp«njue immnna barallinun 

" Ceniatur, trepidenlque inimiasa lumine nunea." .Sn. rnt.Sd. 

LoWTH. 

All the southern parts of Pale.atine contiguous to Arabia, wen 
furnished with immense caverns, which were originally inhabited 1^ 
the ayiYl (Gen. 14: 6. 30: 2t) — ao ; compare Deut. 2 : 13, 22 ; J»J 
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NOTES OM LECTUHE VII. 

Tome, Comment, in Obad. v. 4) ; the Troglodytes [Horites] of 
Scripture, who were subsequently expelled by (he Bdomitea, These 
extensive and gloomy caves, with their fierce and cruel inhabitants, 
might alford nt least as apt q picture of the iuferutil regions, as the 
Cimmerians of Homer and Virgil. S. 

[B. p. Gt.i Shtol and iu iiiAaUt>iiils . 

There is a passage in Cicero (Tusc. Quaesi. L. I. c. 16) illustra- 
tive of the almost universal prevalence of the notion of a subterrane- 
an world in ancient times, even among those people who had no se- 
pulchres of the kind to which our author refers in this Lecture and 
the preceding note. 

" Sed ut deos esse nalura opinamur, qualesque sint, ratione cog- 
noscimus; sic permanere animosarbiiramur consensu nationum om- 
nium : qua in sede nianeant, quale^ue sint, ratione disccndum eat. 
Cuius ignoratio tinxit inferos, easque formidines, quas tu can(emn&- 
re non sine causa videhare. In terram enim cadentibus corporibas, 
hifique humo tectis, a quo dictum est humari, sub terra censebant re- 
liqnam vitam agi mortuorum ; quam corum qiinionem magni errores 
consecuti sunt, quos auxenint poetae." 

In the ^iNB) or under-world of the Hebrews there is something 
peculiarly grand and awful. It was an immense region, a vast sub- 
terranean kingdom (Isa. 14: 9. Jer. 5: 14. Job 26: 6), involved in 
thick darkness (Job 10: 21, ^), filled with deep rallies (Prov. 9: 
18), and shut up with strong gates (Isa. 38: 10) ; and from it there 
was no possibility of escape (Job 7: 9, 10). Tliilher whole hosts of 
men went down at once (Num. 16: 30 ft) ; heroes and armies with 
all their trophies of victory, kings and their pe<^e, were Ibund there 
(Isn. 14 : 9—20. Ezek. 31: 14, 16, 17, 18. xxxli) ; where they had 
a sort of shadowy existence, as manes or ghosts, neither entirely 
spiritual nor entirely material, engaged in the employments of their 
earthly life, though destitute of strength and physical substance, 
(Ecd. 9: 4—6. Job 3: 13—19. Compare 4: 15, 16). 

The inhabitants of b^Mp are called C^MDH, that is, leeak, poteeT~ 
less; shades, (Pa. as : 10. I'rov. 2: 18. 9: 18. 21: 16. Isa. 14:9. 
26: 14, 19 ; compare 14: 10). This is the explanation of Geseuitia, 
who supposes the word Mon to be the same as HB^, aslerp, weak; 
from the verb no-i, lofail asUrp, to sink down. 

A similar representation of the shadowy and powerless coodition 
of the dei>arted,aod^f their employments, is given by Homec (Odyss. 



S49 MOTU on LBCTUBK ni. 

n), and after htm by Virgil (.Ed. li.) See abo Oenaii's P<ttnmi 
where ihe old Celtic beroes are Kpreflmled u aeated in the clood^ 
witaeMinx the deeds of their descendants, and attempting again M 
■eise their sworcU, which, like Tapour or mist, elnde their grasp. 

But D-RC^ is the word used to denote giants ; and bow came ih* 
nine word to designate the mtmn of the departed ? Gesenius main- 
taina that the word as applied to giaiUt has a difierent origin ; tint 
in this sense it was originally a gentile noun, denoting the tams tf 
Rapka (nenn ^y"^', 2 Sam. 21: l(i, isj, a gigantic tribe of Oh 
aaanite* (Gen.' 14: o! 15: 20. Deut 3: 11. Isa. IT: 15), and afts^ 
wards allied to all giants. 

Mow critics, howe»er, have supposed the words to be of the san* 
origin ; though they haie adopted different modes of accounting ftt 
the application of the term giants to the ghosts of the dead in SheoL 
Hichaelis is of the opiriion, thai after the gigantic TroglodylM 
(DT^'n, p:j;^;a, rwcn) were enpelled by the Bdomiiea (DeuLft 
13, 22), their caverns were left uninhabited ; and that afterwardf 
Ibey were regarded as ibe abodes of the infernal deities and rf 
ghosts, and from this circumstance all ghosts were called SHtB'^. 
(Note in Lowth, p. 4GH). Herder supposes lliat the giants of the 
dd world (Gen. 6: 4), who were destroyed by the flood, first gore 
occasion In the idea of a kingdom of the dead ; and that from them 
all its inhabitants were called D''{tG-) , (Gcist, Th. I. S. 198). R^ 
aenmucller, with more probability, supposes the appellation to hava 
arisen from the gigantic size wliich spectres are always represented 
as osBuming when they appear to men. (Schol. in Gen. 14: 5^ 
This opinion seems to be confirmed by various passages of the in*' 
then poets. For example : 

" InfelLi siioulacruin, ilijut ipaiai umbra CroiiMa, 



M limaltcriB daoiua i 



L, S.a. n. 773. 



inicAinThyarta. 
Idem in Oadipo. 



The locus flassieus on this subject is Isa. xiv. A thorough di^ 
cussion of all the passages in the Old Testament relating to ll» 
Bheol of the Hebrews, may be foimd in Sheid's Dissrrtatio in Om- 
ticum Iliskiat, Jes. xxxviii, ff— 20, I.iigd. Bat. ttvo. 1769. (Coi»- 
pare also Herder, Geist, Th. I. 8, 192 ff). 

Such was the popular notion in regard to Sheol, and such ihs 
poetic representation of that shadouy empire ; but that 




Hebrews had, besides this, a religious belier in ihp. immortality of 
the soul and a future slate of retribution, may be made evident by 
examining a few passages of their Scriptures. Gen. 5: 24 compared 
with Heb, 1 1: 5. And Enoch tnaJktd tailh God, and ke teas not : 
for God took him. — By faith Enoch was translated, that he should 
not set death : and teas not found because God had translated him i 
far before his translation he had this tcstlmontf, that he pltased God. 
If ihere had been no belief in a future slate of rewards for the right- 
eous, how could Enoch's removal from the eartli hove been viewed 
as a token of the approbation of God ; especially as early or sudden 
deaih was anciently regarded, in all common cases, ae a proof of 
the divine displeasure? The tradition still exists anxing the Arabs, 
and ia widely spread through the Eastern world, that Enoch or Idris, 
on account of his great piety, was taken by God to heaven, and re- 
ceived into Paradise, or Albordj, the mountain of God. Gen. 26: 
8, Abraham died, and was gathered to his people ,* certainly, not in 
the literal sense of being buried among them, for he died Bt a great 
distance from the land of his fathers— Ex. 3: 6, / am the God of 
thy father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the. God of 
Jacob : compared with our Saviour's commentary on these words. 
Matt. 22: 32, and the remarks of the apoaUe, Heb. 11: 13—16. In 
the time of Moses, God was still the God of Abraham. Isaac, uid 
Jacob, and Christ declares that he is not a God of the dead, bat of 
the living ; consequently, they were yet in existence : and the apos- 
tle to the Hebrews avers, that these patriarchs sought a hraeenly 
country. — 2 Kings 2: 1 1 ; Elijah was taken up into heaven ; in the 
New Testament we find him and Mo»es talking with Christ, and 
we are made acquainted with the subject of their conversation. 
(Matt. 17: 3. Luke 9: 31 ).— Do not all these allusions, illustrated as 
they are by the corresponding passages of the New Testament, im- 
ply an unshaken belief in a future state of conscious and happy ex- 

In the Psalms, however, we have evidence slill more direct, of 
B belief in a fiiture state of rewards and punishments. In the fbrty- 
nintli Psalm the righteous are exhorted not to be disturbed by the 
pride and oppression of the wicked, for it was impossible that their 
prosperity should continue: they would all die (vs. 7 — 12); they 
would be driven to Sheol like sheep, where Death would devour 
them (v. 14) ; while God would deliver the soul of the righteous 
from the power of Sheol, and receive hint to hmiself (v. 15; com- 
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NOTES ON LEtrrURK Til. 



pare Pa. 73: 16— 97).— In the ««eemh Psalm, the Psalmist oak 
^scs his confidence in God, because he had always made him bit 
[ traet (v. 6), that he would doI leave his soul in Shcol {?. 10), but 
would show him the palh of lire, the way to his presence, where i> 
fulnrsf ofjo^y and to his ri^hi hand where are pleasures foreetr- 
morc (v. II ; compare Ps. 'Hi: 4, 6). — In the seTenteenlh Psalm, the 
Psalmist, after complaining of Uie haughtiness and cruelty of hit 
wicked oppressors (v. 9), concludes in re^rd to himself, thai htt 
should behold the face of God in righteousness, and be satisfied' 
when he awoke with his likeness (v. 11). Thai the hope of th* 
Psalmist here has reference to the life to come, is evident, becaow 
it is expressed as an antithesis to the portion of the wicked, whick 
Ihey have in this life, (v. 14; compare De Wetlo in loc. ; computt 
also Dan. 12: 2, 3. Ezek. 37: 1—14. Is. 26: 19). S. 

[C. p. 05.] Imagrri/from lie ritu of men. 

The sacred writers, with a boldness peculiar to the Orientd' 
world, have drawn some of their most striking imagery from the i* 
rtsofmrn; which they have applied with great freedom not only 
to inferior topics, but to the most dignified subjects, and even to tha 
Deity himself The vices most frequently alluded to, are the two 
most destructive and disgusting which human nature ever exhibit!^ 
namely, drunkenness and lust. Deut. 32: 42, (compare Is. 34: S, 
6), the Almighty, speaking of the awful vengeance which he wouM 
taJce on his enemies, says that he will make, his arrows drunk with 
their blood. Is. 49: 26, God declares that the enemies of Israel, 
when he punislies them, shall be drunk with their omn blood as anth 
Meet wine ; 63: 6, he will tnnkr thrnt drunk in his fur i/ ; 51 : 21—23, 
the same image is drawn om to great particularity of detail, and it 
applied lo his own people when sutferiug for their sins ; and 24: 20, 
the whole earth is represented as reeling like a drunkard in oons^ 
quence of the wrath of God. Ps. 78: 65, God, in his anger, is com- 
pared to a mighty man that shotiitth by reason of irtne. 

The imagery derived from lust is principally employed lo depict 
the wickedness and folly of forsaking the worship of the true God 
and Tailing into idolatry. In the common language of the Hebrewi^ 
this is called adultery ; but in poetry the picture is tilled up, it* 
most disgusting Itatures exposed to view ; and the apostates from 
true religion, in order to e.xcite the deepest horror for their crime, 
are described in language applicable in its literal sense only to tbo 




most impudent, shameless, and insatiable prostitutes. (See Is. SI: 
1 — 9. Jer. ii. Ezek. xvi, xxiii. and the Prophecy of Hosea through- 
out). These two sources of imagery are combined with great effect 
by the autbor of the Apocalypse, (17; 4 — (i). 
To those who arc acquainted with the n 
of the Oriental world, this freedom of the sacred writers, iuHtead of 
requiring apology, will appear as one of the highest perfectioi 
their art. These representations, so far from exciting any feelings 
of tascivionsness or ideas of indelicacy in the mindn of those to 
whom they were originally addressed, only served to raise their ab- 
horrence and deteittalion of the crime ; in the same manner as we 
are now moved to detest the cool, malignant cunning of la^ by a 
perusal of Othello, or to abhor the hellish cruelty of the English 
goTemment under Charles II. by reading Old Mortality. The ex- 
clusion of females from the society of men in the East has given oc- 
casion to great freedom of language in regard to these subjects ; and 
at the present day, an Arab who would scorn to be guilty of tui im- 
modest action, would not hesitate, if occasion called for it, to de- 
scribe such an action in the most direct and appropriate terms : and 
the same is true of the Oriental writers. (Michaelis, Note in loc. ; 
De Arvieux, Toin. III. c. 11). S. 



NOTES ON LECTURE THI. 

[A. p. C8.] Imagery from the pritMkood. 

Among the Hebrews there was a dignity and grandeur attached 
to the sacerdotal character, of which we can form but a faint con- 
ception. Jehovah, the invisible God, the Creator of the universe, 
condescended to be elected king of the Hebrews, (Ex. 15; 18. Num. 
23: 21. Deut. 33; 5. Judg. 8; 23. I Sam. 8: 7. 10; 18, 19. 12; 12) ; 
for he had chosen them to be his own people, (Num. 11; 29. Deut. 
32: 9). A throne was prepared for him between the cherubim over 
the ark of the covenant, where he sal and held audience with his 
ministers, (Ex. 25: 8, 22. Num. 7; 89. Compare Ps. 18: II. 80: 2. 
99: i. Isa. 37: 16. 1 Sam. 4: 4. 2 Sam. 6: 2). The exalted privi- 
lege of having such a ruler and of being regarded with such favour, 
elevated the Hebrews fiir above all (he other nations of the earth, 
and we find them dwelling upon this idea in their sacred songs with 
peculiar satisfaction, (Pa. xcvii. Ixxxii. cxlvii). Now, the priests 
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were Dal onl; tkt nuniMera of religias, u unong oibet Mboas, hm. 
Lhej were ibe courtien, ibe mewengen, ibe howwhokl oSoera if 
Kia; Jebonh ; utd tbeir robes of office comapanitd in ricbaea 
mod migoificence with ibeir eulted nok : m tbu in tbe —ceTdottI 
ehuacter was united ail that is iwfol in reltgiOH. renenUe in uh 
thoriij, dignified in sutioa, kud ^>leDdJd in eilerior magniftc^nca. 
With the Hebrews, therelbre, do imager; could be coacetTed mwe 
aobliiDe and niBgnificmi than that which was dertTed from the »■ 
crrdotal cliaracter aitd habit, (compare Ecdtis. 50: 1 — 16). The 
bigbea happiness and ptvpentf of the nalion is deacnbed m k» 
puge denied frooi tlua aovce, (Isa. 61 : 10, 1 1 ) ; the Kgal digakj 
is still more eleraled b]r being connected with the pricMhood, (Pa. 
1 10: 4) : and ibe angels themsetres are clothed like priests, (EndL 
9: 3. Dan. 10: 5). In ihc New Testament the dignity of die Mee- 
siab is aaet eiem«d br his priesll; oAc«, (Heb. *ii. riii.) ; and Uw 
eralLed happineai and glorj of the oiohi in beaTen c«n in no waf 
be so fbrciblj expreaeed as bj calling tbem kittgi and nuners (• 
Cad, (Rer. 1: 6. S: 10. 90: 6). As an euinple of the application 
of imagerj of this sort, aee Pnfan cxcuii. ; of which Lowth has gi^ 
en an elegant paraphraae in Led. XXV. (Compare Herder, Odil; 
Th. IL SS. 122—133). S. 

[B. p. 70] PiiLBCuiii. 15, Conipue Job I- II. 
I know not why out author should say that the art of designing M 
nftdlt-irork teat leholltf drAirairil to the use of tit sa/utuary. None of 
ihe psHsagea to which lie has referred necessarily conrey this idea, 
and the quotaiion from Rzekiel seems rather to intimate the cootrary . 
Besides, the word Bg^, which our author has translated by act^in- 
gert, appears to signify the makiug of eariegaltd or parlif-coloiirei 
work of any kind ; and not to be confined lo needle-work, if, ifr 
deed, it is ever employed in that senae. 8. 

[C, p. 72.] PiALKciT a— 1. 

Our author, in his interpretation of this Psalm, has suffered faia 
iavourite idea lo carry him too far ; for many of the images which 
he supposes to be borrowed from the sacred tabernacle, appear ttt 
have been derived from other sources. 

V. 1. The word iij3> is certainly not appropriated to the dressing 
of priests, but is in the most common use to express t)ie idea of 
clothing or covering. (See Eslh. 6: 8, 9. Job 7: 5. Pa. 65: 14). 
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V, 2. The reference to tiie lighl in the Holy of Holies b rather 
tkr-fetchcd ; not to mention that we have no evidence of the exisr 
fence of the Shechina excepting while the children of Israel were on 
their journeftng3(LeT.I6:'3,)and at the dedicationofSoloiiKin's tem- 
ple (1 K. 8: 10, II), besides the testimony of Rahbins, those prorer- 
bial story-tellers, who themselves confess that it had disappeared 
long before their time, and had never been seen in the second tem- 
ple. — The word ns'")' may be applied to the curtains of any other 
lent as well as to those of the tabernacle ; and if there is any ju^ 
tice in the remark on the third verse, any raftered building may be 
compared to the air as well as Ilie tabernacle. Similar objections 
may be made to the interpretation of the remainder of the third, «nd 
of the fourth verse ; atid when in the liflh, the (irmncKs and durabil- 
ity of theeitrth is supposed to b^compared to a movable tent, which 
must already have needed many repairs, the image, to say the least, 
is rather inept and frigid. (Compare Michaelis in loc.) 

I much prefer the interpretation of Rosenmueller and De.Welte. 
God 19 described in this P^alin as the Creator and Ruler o( the uni- 
verse, the imagery is borrowed from tli^ splendour and nia^niticeDce 
of Oriental monarchs, and the writer has constantly in view the ao 
count of tile creation in Gen. i. 

God is introduced in the first and second verses as clothed with 
light, like an Oriental kin^ in his royal robes, flittering with gold 
and tparkling with gems, (compare the account of Sir John Mal- 
colm's introduction to the Persian king, in Sketches of Persia) ; as 
other monarchs had their tents, he stretches out the heavens them- 
selves for h^ royal pavilion ; as earthly kings had their private apart- 
ments in the upper part of their palaces, (see Jahn, Bibl, Arch. 
Th.l. S.214,compare Jer. 22: 13, 14. I Chr. 26: 11. 2 Chr. 3: 9), 
so God laid the beams of his chanilters in the waters above the firma- 
ment, (compare Gen. 1:7): as kings had their loAy chariots and 
fleet horses, bo the clouds are God's chariot, and they are carried by 
tbe wings of the wind, (expressive of their swiflaess] ; aa other kings 
had their messengers and servants, so the winds and the lightnings 
are the messengers and servants of God ; of him who founded the 
earth and fixed it immovably on its basis. 

I trust the reader will be amused, if not edified, by the con- 
cluding remarks of Michaelis on these verses, which I will give io 
bis own words; 

" Mihi quidem, etsi nihil labemaculi Levillci aaimo oberret, hae 
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tamca senlentiae et imneines perpulcrae videntur : ' lue« tanquw 
pdlio unictua eras, cum priiniim ex aeterna tua solitudine protJiTCi^ 
toque creatis mentibuw praeberea spectandum. Caelum tibi pro to 
torio est : caelum pro secrcto a mortalibus caenaculo, aqua et gru> 
dine contignato. Nubiuni tonante curru vehcris, portato veniornB 

I «liB. Turbinestibi pronuntiis.fulmina proministriaadslant.' QuM 
ossein carmine i(a expriinere, ut howtho daiutn esse solet, Low^ 

', Ao etiam tudici probarem. Sod hoc Dea ne^t, Latinique carminif 
por X anoos neglectua." S. 

[D. p. 72.] Imngerji /rma popular bdiif. 

There seem to me to be a few references, at least, of this sort it 
the sacred writings. For example, in Pb. 58: 5, 6, the compuitoi, 
is derived Trom the vulgar opinion |till prevident in the East, ihit 
jugglers have the power of charming serpents and rendering dieB 
harmless ; and when the charm fails and the serpent retains hi| 
venom, it is supposed that lie is deaf, or that he had purposely d 
hia ears to (he incantations. (See Bochart, Hieroz. P. II. L. m. 
G. 6 ; Niebuhr, Travels, Vol. l..p. \89). In Ps. 121: 6, there appeuh 
to be an Allusion to the popular notion that the pains occaaioncd ilf 
sleeping in the open air in the night, are produced by the iafluenca 
of the moon. This opinion prevails in the East to this da.y. (Sm 
Anderson's Travels in the East, p. 8). The Greeks and Roman*' 
euf^iosed that the dew, ao noxious to such as are exposed to it ic 
night, was produced by the moon. (See Heyne in Virg. Georg. Ill 
337). S 

{E. p. 72.] Inadrquacif ef traiufntian*. 

tt may be asserted of translations in general, and f am auret. 
have experienced the truth of the observation in this very attemii^ 
that many of the minuter beauties of style are necessarily lost : t ; 
translator is scarcely allowed to intrude upon his author any figi]ni> 
or images of his own, and many which appear in the original, wA 
be omitted of course. Metaphors, synecdoches, and metonymies, 
are frequently untraclable : tlie corrcpponding words would probtb^ 
in a figurative sense appear harsh or obscure. The observation, hov4 
ever, applies with less justice to our common version of the Bibtt^ 
than to any translation whatever. U was made in a very early s 
of our literature, and when ti language was by no means fomied: 
in such a slate of the language, the figurative diction of the HebreW 
■night be literally rendered without violence to the national taste'; 



and the frequent recurrence of the same images anil expressions 
serves to Hiintliarize them to us. Time and habit have nonr given it 
force and ■uthority ; ami I believe there never was an instance of 
any translation, bo tery hteral and exact, being read with such uni- 
versal satisfaction and pleasure. Grf.gobt. 

The student cannot be too frequently reminded, thai il is vain lor 
him to think of relishing the beauties of Hebrew literature without a 
familiar acquaintance with the Hebrew language. Many who speak 
of the beauties of the Bible, have no adequate conceptions of that 
which ihey profess to admire ; and those who ridicule what they are 
pleased lo term its faults, betray an ignorance that ia pitiful in- 
deed. It is Irue that the Bible, even in lis English dress, ia full 
of the most striking beauties ; and it shows the atnazing power of 
the sacred writers, that so much of excellence should still be percep- 
tible after the lapse of ages and through the rubbish of translation. 
To those who have become acquainted with the literary merits of 
the Bible only through the medium of tramilations, I would earnestly 
recommeud the attentive peruaai of the following colloquy, from the 
pen of Sir William Jones. S. 



.Ut pateret, quam inepte de gentium exterarum poesi judieent ii, 
qui fidas tantum versiones consulanl, colloquium, quod sequitur, 
olim contcxui. Finxi enim Arabcm qucndam, qui serntonera Latv 
num Con Stan tinopoli didicerat, cum Briianno quodaoi mcrcatore, 
homine Itterato, familiariier vixisse, et cum eo de variis Europs 
Asiieque arlibus solitum esse colloqui. Cum igitur die quodam ad 
portum una descenderent, ct Britannus sute gentis poetas in c<elum 
laudibus eSerret, risum Arabs vix potuit coinpescere, et, Mirum est, 
inquit, quod narras, ac portenii simile : cum credidero urbem banc 
uncBuissimam a maris hujus piscibus exiructam fuisse, tum demum 
poetas, ut tu ais, renuslos in Anglia credam floruiase. Hem ! in 
paslu pecudum regnent Angli, agros optime colant, lanam egregie 
tingant ; sed cos a poesi alienissinHis esse persuasum habeo. Ser- 
monem Latinuta, tuo bortatu, teque usus adjulore, didici; spem 
enim dedisti poetas complures elegantissimos tegendi, sed nihil ad- 
hue vidi, prffiter unum atque alterura Horatii carmen, Ovidiatias 
quasdani elegias, et Vtrgilii nobUissimum poeina, quod, men judicio, 
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I illo, quo tu natm es, 1 



ngulo, poeias meliores q 
Turn Britannus, Ipse, inquii, judicabb ; recilabo ( 
({uosdam e.^ elegnntioribus An^lorum poetis libatoa, quos, ut pnlchre 
iDtdtigas, Latiiu reddam. Per mihi gratuni feceris, inqiiil Areba; 
■ed cave quidquam iis orDamenti adjungas : verbum rerbo redi 
n mercator ; Incipiam igitur a poetis heroicis : Sane, m plao 
inquit alter; Bed ullumne habes poetam, quern cum Ftrdasio m 
parea? Unuin, inquit, atque alterum ; sed palintv Miltono fkcilei 
fere nda est ; cujus poenia epicum, quod iBBcribitar Paradism A 
USUI, ab OTDQibua merilo celebratur ; ibiIub poematis recitabo ex 

" De hominis prim* inobedieotiii, ol fracla 
" lUius vadtaj arborii, cujua mnrliilig guitoi 
" Awalit mnrtom in niundum, on 
" Cum amisoiODe Edrni, donee unua major vir 
" Redimat noa, et raeuporel amieiiuii sedeni. 

Turn Arabs irridene, farce, precor, inquit, ounquam enim nr- 
BiiB audivi magia iasipidos. Vernus autem 1 into, ne sermo quidem 
meruB mihi videtur. Perge porro ad Lyricos. Ecquem prolnTe 
potcs cum Hafezo, meia luisque deliciis, comparandum t Multoo, 
Te^Hindet ille i Surrium, Couliium, Spcnceriaii, alios; et in prinu* 
ilium, quern paulto ante citavi, Miltonum : ia duo Bcripsil poemau, 
omni numero absoluta, quorum unum Lastum inscripsit, 
Tri.<tan. Quam dulcis hsc est, in primo carmine, matutiiue d 
tatioais descriplio I 

" Audire aliudam incipere vulalum suntn, 

" El cimentein tremaracere slupidam uoctem, 

" A tpecula Bua in ntbera, 

" Dunoc macalalum diluculuin ohaluri 

" Et turn venire, inviu triatitiD, 

" Et ad mi^ain feneglram dicers, Sulva ! 

" Per cjnoflbaton, aul Tit«m, 

" 0um gsllua »ivaci alrapitH 
" SpargJI jHwlremam aciem caligimB tenui*, 
" Et ad {a$ni\e, aut iiorrei porlain, 
" MagnsniiDU vscillal.doiiiiiias |iriKedena,"^ 
Cum Arabs adhuc impeasius riUerct, et prope se in cachia 
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eflunderet, Age vero, inquit vir Britannus, ianiboa qiiosdam ciUbo 
Popii noalri, poetarum Anglorum, »\ artem ac Buafitatem epectes; 
facile suminus, si ingeaium et cc^iam, paucia secundus ; placebunt 
tibi hi versiculi, certo scio r 

" Trorast j^xinw— Quid ? te« ilU »erie«, 

" Spnrvs, meraraillud eoiguluiu lactii uinini ! 

'* Viluperium lut judicium, eheu '. poteat ^oms Mutire ? 

" Quia diinimpit ptpiliansm in equuleo ? 

" Atlamen, UceatmihipmulcrecimiceiahuDCiiuratu litbeotsm penmw. 

" Hmic pictum Sliimi lull, qui felot el p(lngit."3 

— Ohc, inquit Arabs, desjue, si me amas : bieccine poesis <tici po- 
test 1 Prxterea ad portum venimua, ubi frequeas erit hodie merca- 
tus, Htec cum dixiHset, viderelque graviter ferentem et stomachui- 
lem Brilannum, poUicilus est, se od linguam AagUram condiscen- 
dam aliquot menses impensurum, ut poetas, quos ille laiidarct, scr- 
none proprio IcM]ueQtes posset perlegere. 



XOTES ON LECTURE IX. 

tA. p. 75] IsAixH LI. 15,16. 

yjn, " tranquillizing or instantaneously stilling :" il is common- 
ly rendered cltaring, dividing, not only in this, but in the parallel 
places, Jer. xxxi. 35 ; Job xxvi. 12. I am, however, of opinion, 
that the meaning of the word has been totally mistaken. It denotes 
strictly something instantaneous; a cessation of motion, or a sudden 
quirting; as when a bird suddenly lights upon a tree. See Isa. 
xxxiv. 14. The Septuacint very prt^rly renders il, in the above- 
quoted passage in Job, xutfaavvt. Consult the Concordance. 

LOWTH. 

Maris Erythraei traiectum a vate respici, est et nonnullorum ex 
Hcbntcis interpretum coniectura, ut larchii, nisi quod is verbum SJ^ 
gallico fronccT, rontraki, explicat. Alii, ut Kimchi, findeadi notio- 
nem illi tribuunt, utrique ad lob. vii. 5. provocantea, quo loco verba 
Sl~\ ^~\Ss alii cutii mea fontracta, cormgala est, alii,J(i.ca tst, inter- 
pretantur. Sed de fisso mari Erythraeo, in gratiam Israeli tarum, 
valem cogitasse, nullum nostro loco est vestigium. Imo vero lere- 

3 Epiatia to Dr. Ariauthnot. 
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I, eadeni, quae hie leguntur, Torbi repetena ssxi. 35, de potest 

e divinae documemis in uiiiverautn loquitur. Quad Htitem Lowtbi 

rerborum B"n Sj-i inierpremionera, tran-faiUaas atart, e( 

Qus iujn ab Abeaesra. facta repcritur mentio. Verba cius sont; 

yisia "[loV T'ta inmD ins* n'-sa a^ait* iij"' Sun/ jui yyi intcrpn- 

lattur quiescere faciens poitquam frtniuerimt unilae tius, nolioat at- 

nimta nomiRfi 7'^3ia, quied, lerem. vi. 16. Nobis lamen coDcinniar 

Videlur vulgo reccpta intrrpretnlio : Ego, loea tuun, qui camaueeo, 

'. HieronjrnuE, conturbo, mare, ul fiuetus rius Jremant. lu. 

1 Mm LXX. Tayaaaoit rijv ^akaaaa*. Chaldaeus: Na^a E|M]n , fn 

I hurcyo mare. Verbo t|T3 alias is inlerpres uii solet pro Hebraeo 

r Vi, intrrpat ; vjdctur iijitur noslnim yy^ per literarutn iaversi» 

n Bccepisse pro nff'a, coJIato loco supra L. 2, d; a"""!!^** ""m?!? 

' vurepationt mea exiicro a. exticcavi mare, scil. rubrum. 

RoSENMUELLKm. 

" Q^O'IJ 7b:V . In the present test it is 7Q3'r, to plant the beam 
ene : the phrase is certainly very obscure ; and in oil probability is « 
mistake for mD3^- This laiter is the word used in v. 13, just b* 
fore, in the very same Bentence ; and this phrase occurs frequently 
in Tsaiah, e. g. xl. 22. xlii. 5. xliv. 24. xiv. 12. The former in no 
other place. It is also very remarkable, that in the Samaritan text. 
Numb. %xiv. I, these two words are twice changed, by mistake, odb 
(or the other, in the same verse." Lowth. 

I The use of the word PD; in reference to the heavens, which hu 

I occasioned so much difficulty to commentators, is very easily ex- 
plained. It denotes the fastening of the pins of a lent, and is thenM 
used to signify the act of pitching a tent (Dan. II: 45), with wbioh 
the heavens are often compared. Its meaning, iherefbre. In ihif 
place, is the same as that of nQ3 in v. 13; and there is no necessity 
for changing the text to n'lQS^ GESEmi;s. 

[B, p. 7C.] Pi*t« M.6, 

r'ltstT mi. 
Thia is an admirable image, and is taken from the school ofn^ 
ture, The wind ZilgaphotA,vihicii blows from the East, is very pe* 
tilentjal, and therefore almoM proverbial among the Orientals. Il 
the months of July and August, when it happens to continue (or tbt 
apace often minutes, it kills whatever is exposed to it. Many woa* 
derful stories are related of its effects by the Arabian^!, and their po> 
ets feign that the wicked, in their place of eternal torment, are to 
breath this pestiferous wind as their vital air. Michaeus. 




MOTEfl ON Lccimn n. 

Meaning oft-nf. 

fif^B " live coals," mvOfioMa;, as it 'm rendered by the old trans- 
lator, Crrys. in loc. Globes of lire, or nieteora, BUch as Pliny calls 
Bolidas, Nat. Hist. ii. 36, or simply the lightning seems to be un- 
derstood. Compare Psal. xviii. 1.1, 14. Josephus on the de- 
struction of Sodom, "God assailed the city with his thunderbolts;" 
Aniiq. i. 11. pHiLo on the same i "Lightniug fell down from heav- 
en." De Vit, Mos. i. 12, This is certainly more agreeable to the 
context than snares. The root is nin, which, though it sometimes 
means to ensnare, yet more frequently means to breathe forth, or 
emit, fire, for instance. Ezek. xxi. 31. " In Ihejire of my wrath I 
win blow upon thee." The Ammonites are spoken of, as thrown in- 
to the furnace of the divine wralh : compare Kxii. 21, where al- 
most llie same words occur, except that the correspond ipg (and in 
in this case synonymous) verb hoj is made use of, whence tTBO, a 
bellows I Jer. vi. 29. Id the same sense the verb ITIB is introduo- 
ed, Phov. xxiv 8, " Scorners will inflame a city." So also the Sept. 
SvMMAcnus, the Syriac ; and rightly, as appears irom the antithet' 
ic member of the sentence : " but wise nun will turn away wrath-" 
From this explication of the root niB, the word MB, a roal bloum up, 
is rightly derived : and rPS, (Exod. is. B.) embers, in which the fire 
may yet be excited by blowing. Lowth. 

The literal meaning of hs is a nrt or snarr, (see Job 18; 9 ; 
Eccl. 9: 13; Prov. 7: 23; Ps. 119:110); and in ibis place the 
word is most probably applied to those long and winding (lashes, 
which we, in popular language, denominate chain-lightning. The 

Arabs call lightning of this sort VwjLuf, chains: and Homer {II 
xiii. 813) gives it the name fiaaiil, a whip. All these names are 
evidently derived from the ap]>cBrBnce of the lightning, lo which 
they are applied. S. 

[C, p. 7G.J Imagery frvm tkt ottrdtraie of Sodinn aiiit Gontorrah. 

Eximie apto et lectissimo exemplo uaus Nosier, Quod cnitti 
supra moniieral, imagines aliquas apud Oricntales certis rebus tan- 
quam proprias fieri, quibus deinde audacius utaniur poetae, id vero 
maxime in Sodomorum excidio usu veuit, cui gravissimas terrarum 
calamitates et dev a station ea, licet non per omnia similes, soiuia etiam 
oratione comparare solent. Exemplum praebeat Moses, salis ettain, 
el sulphuris, et ipcendii subtemnei, in deacribenda Palu 
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▼astitate mentionem fiiciens, quae omnia trandata mode a -fiodomis 
sunt, neque proprie accipi in belli calainitate poesunt. VidebwU, 
inquit Deuteron. xxix. 22, ealamitaiem terrae, sahm, et suipkur, 
amnemque terram txustam, quae non conseminaimr, nee virtscU^ nee 
propuUuIani in ilia herbae, similem eversis JSodoms ei Oamarrkae. 
Nihil hie salis mentione mirabilius, nee intellectua Moses multis in- 
terpretibus, ut ei consulant, iingentibus, bitumen salem Tocari. 
Hoc vero omne ex aspectu vallium mari mortuo circumiectarum in- 
telligi facile potuisset. His enim, Libani nivibus per lordanem 
auctum verno tempore innatat mare mortuum, unum omnium salsissi- 
roum : easque, recedens paulo post, sale convestit (Vide Pocokii 
itinerum commentarios, Vol. II. P. I. p. 36. Ezech. xlvii. 11). Quo 
marb dono licet in sua commoda utantur accolae, frcit tamen copia, 
ut non magnus illarum vallium fructus habeatur : cumque ilia valle, 
exustis olim urbibus vicina, nihil sterilius in omni Palaestina^it, in- 
dicium sterilitatis salem habere coeptum pst, et urbes etiam vastatas 
sale conserere, et steriles agros salsuginosos vocare : lerem. xvii. 6. 
Ps. cvii. 34. lob. xxxix. 6. lud. ix. 45. Quod enim ad haec loca 
habent interpretes, salem terrae sterilitatem inducere, si de sale com- 
muni, ut volunt, accipiatur, magnam prodit rerum obTiarum ignora- 
tionem, iure castigatara a doctissimb Altmanno § XVII. Exercita- 
tionis de Sale terrae (in Mcletem. philologica — ezegetids T. I. p. 47 
— 51), quamquam hac parte sine dubio errat, q^od mari mortuo sa- 
lem veri nominis, contra veterum et recentiorum fidem negat, cuius 
tanta illi copia est, ut gravitas eius aquae communi collata sit ut 5, 
ad 4. 

Hanc Mosis in soluta oratione audaciam qui cogitaverit, imagin- 
em vastitatis a lesaia informatam, non ad vi?um resecabit. Su^ 
ficiet illi, quae nunc est, horrenda Idumaeae vastitas, nee quia ar- 
dentes rivos fumumque perpetuum (qui et ipse erumpere ideratidem 
ex mari mortuo solet), in ilia non videt, statim cum ludaeis, Chris- 
tianis multis, eoque, quern plerique in lesaia sequuntur, Vitringa, 
aliam quaeret in Italia Idumaeam. Qui quidem error, alios plures 
trahens, exemplo esse potest, quam infeliciter, frigido pectore nimia- 
que sani ad poemata Hebraeorum accedentes, in eorum interpreta- 
tione versentur, audacissima earmina ita lecturi, ut solutara, et me- 
diocrem, et exsanguem orationem : atque quid non iucunditatis 
solum sed et utilitatis habeat de poesi Hebraeorum susccpta Iracta- 
tio. Confer etiam similem vastatae Idumaeae descriptionem apud 
lereuuam, lestiae in toto iUo capita imitatorem, zuz. 18. 

MlCBAXLIS. 
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NOTES ON LECTURE 

[D. p. 78.] pB4t« »Tiii, 8— le. 
For an illustration of the nature of the language and imagery in 
this Piialm, see the remarks on Psalm civ. Note C on Lect. VIII. 
There appears to be liltle need of supposing the materials of this 
aublime description to be derived from the scene which was eithibit- 
ed on Sinai. The ordinary convulsions of nature would afford am- 
ple materials to such an imagination as that of the writer of this 
Psalm. S. 

[E. p. 80] Inagery from aacred history. 

Notissimum huius liccutiae eitemplum Elios, a Malnchia pro 
eevero morum castigatorc positua, Nullus tamem hac parte Hcbrai- 
cus poeta audaciam aequat ApocaJypseos, libri, graecia quidem ver- 
bis scripti, sed senteDtija, colore, spiritu denique, Hebraico. Huic 
alia Aegyptus, Sodoraa, Ilierosolyma, Babylon, novua denique Gogua 
et Magogus, ad Ezechielici imaginem efGctus. Tentari simile quid 
el a lesaia volunt ; nee obstrepere ausim, si de capite LXIIi. solo 
id dicaiur, ubi iguotus novustjue hostis a propheta, vivia omnia colori- 
bus pingentc, noto EMomi nomine insignitur. Saepe tamen id fieri 
non existimo, ncc cum illis facere audco, qui tanquam aJiquam mys- 
ticam geograpliiam pepererunt. Insolentius ctiam quid tentare vi- 
dctur Apocalypsis, nee nominibus solum, sed et numeris historiae 
antiquae uti. Vix mihi persuadeo, chrouologica esse, quae de Iribus 
annis et dimidio, de XXII meDsibus, de 1260 diebus habet : sed 
Buspicor, miserrima tempora describi, illia aimilia, quae per totidem 
menses vivente Elja fuerunt. Chronotogica, quae hie multi quae- 
runt, ex Ilbro eiiam omnium obscuriasimo disciplinae omnium ob- 
scurisaimae lucem se daturos professi, multum abesse a vuticiniorum 
ingenio videnlur. Sunt prophetiae fere caedem in imaginibus in- 
formandis leges, quae poematis : valde autem frigebit poeta, si aimis 
sanus numeris rem accurate prosequatur, esponatque, quo die pug- 
natum sit, quot cecideriut In acic, et quae alia sunt eiusdem generia. 
Pictorcs, poetae et prophctae valde cognati : horum visionibua ex- 
plicandis si qujs leges hermeueuticas condere velii, multa a pictori- 
bus ct poetis diacere potest. A quibus artibus alicniasimi homines, 
et omnino barbari, si ad valicinia cxplicanda accedant, non mirum 
eat, omnia eos proprie accipere, ac turn demum sibi sapere videri, 
quando figmcnta et monatra procudunt chiliastica. Memini, qui id 
agens gloriarelur, a Be primo intellecta prophetaium et loatinis vatt- 
oiiua, se primum eos equuleo detraxiese. AIicuaeli^. 
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[F. p. 80]. ImagenffirompotiiefMe. 

ProfeflBor Michaelis makes a very ooDsiderable addition to this 
Lecture, eoooeniing thoee images or figures which are taken firora 
poetic fable. He asserts that such fiiMe is essential to all poetry : 
that whoever has a taste for poetry connot possibly take it in a literal 
nnse, and that the sole purpose of it is ornament and pleasure. 

He observes that there are many particulars, in which a wonder- 
ful agreement may be discovered between the fiibles of the Qreeks 
and Romans, and those of the Hebrews. He is of opinion that this 
agreement clearly indicates a common source, which he supposes to 
be Elgypt. From Egypt, Homer and the other Greek poets borrow- 
ed the principal of their fables, as we may learn from Herodotus and 
Heliodorus : nor is it at all improbable, that the Hebrews should do 
the same, who were for two successive ages the subjects and schol- 
ars of the Egyptians. The most ancient Hebrew poem. Job, abounds 
in Egyptian and fabulous imagery : as may be seen in the professor's 

dissertation on that subject before the academy of sciences. 

Gregory. 

Recent investigations have had no tendency to confirm the con- 
jectures of Michaelis, in regard to the poetic fable of the Hebrews ; 
and they are, for the most part, so chimerical, that it could serve no 
good purpose to insert them here. That there are, however, images 
in the sacred poetry which may justly be said to have theur origin in 
poetic fable, scarcely admits of doubt ; and if any analogy exists be- 
tween them and the stories of heathen mythology, I apprehend that 
it is to be found in the descriptions of the supernatural, or rather, 
symbolical beings,, which are frequently introduced with so much 
effect by the prophets. Of these the most important are the Cheru- 
bim, which in some circumstances forcibly remind us of the Griffin 
of the Celts ; the Typhonic dragon of the Greeks ; the Sphynx of 
the Egyptians ; and the winged angel of Oriental mythology {/Xmr 
arg'Anca, Soham, etc.), which resided on mount Kaf, and spoke all 
the languages and was acquainted with all the sciences and religions 
of the world. He waged a constant war with the giants of the old 
world, and guarded the treasures of Paradise. (Comp. Sketches of 
iPersia). 

We first find the Cherubim guarding the way of the tree of life 
((ten. 3: 24) ; images of them are then placed in the sacred taber- 
nacle on the ark of (he covenant, with their faces turned towards it, 
and their wings overshadowing the mercy-seat, or the throne of ie^ 



hovah, (Ex. ao: 17—20. 36: 8, 35) ; and in tbe temple of Solomoa 
there are iiuftges of the same sort, though mure magniliceDtly exe- 
cuted, (1 Kings 6: 23—29 ; 2 Chron. 3: 7, 10—13 ; compare Ezek. 
41: 18, 19). Hence, " //« icho dieelkth hUefen the Cherubim," 
came to be an honorary appellation of JehoTah, (I Sam. 4:4 ; 2Sd.ra. 
6: a ; Ps. 8: 2 ; Isa, 37: IB). In the pBalms and prophets they are 
introduced as the supporters of Jehovah's throne, or the bearers of 
his chariot wlicu he rides in the clouds, (Ps. 18. 1 1 ; Ezek. 1: 10 ; 
10: 14; Rev. 4: 6). Ezekiel describes four Cherubim, each of 
them having four faces, namely, of B man, a bullock, a Hon, and an 
eagle, (Ezek. 1: 10); and St. John, who, according to his usual 
method, adopts the imagery of Ezekiel and modifies it by his own 
proline fancy, gives to one of his Cherubim the face of a lion, to an- 
other the face of a bullock, to the third the face of a man, and to the 
fourth that of an eagle, (Her, 4: 6). The rensoD of these figures 
being chosen for the Cherubim is thus explained by the Jewish 
Rabbins : " Dixit R. Abin nomine R. Abhu : quatuor sunt, qui prln- 
cipaium in hoc mundo tenent. Inter omnes homo, inter aves aquila, 
inter pecora bos, inter bestias Uo. Quilibet horum regnum habet el 
magnificentiam quandam ; ponuntur autem sub throno majestatis 
divinae S. D. Ez. i. 10. Hoc vero cur factum est? ut nullum ex 
illis se elTerat in mundo, sed sciant, regnum Dei dominari in omnia." 
(Midrasch Thehillim CIII. 19. Compare Herder, Oeist, Th. I. S. 
IfM) If. ; Rosenmueller, Scholia in Ez. I. 10 , Eichhorn, Comment 
in Apoc, IV. 6). 

That these Cherubim are intended for allegorical figures and 
not for real existences, seems manifest from the different descrip- 
tions which are given of them in different parts of the sacred writ- 
ings. (Compare the passages already cited). In condescension 
to our condition as creatures of sense, God presented to the minds of 
the sacred writers, in prophetic vision, such images as are best 
a<lapied 10 give us some apprehension of the indescribable glories of 
the invisible world, and of the inexpressible, and, to human minds, 
the Inconceivable majesty of the Godhead. (Compare the description 
of the heavenly city in Rev. xxi.) Few considerate men will venture 
to assert, that the visible appearance of heaven and of heavenly be- 
ings to a disembodied spirit, will be exactly conformed to the de- 
scriptions of them which are given in the Bible. It is as great an 
errour to take the costume for the srnlimral as it is to mistake the 
dress for the man. 
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Similar remarks may be applied to the Seraphim, (Isa. 6: 2) ; 
bat as they are mentioned but once, and the description of them is 
then not very minute, we have not the means of forming an accurate 
judgement respecting them. 

Some of the malicious beings, also, introduced by the prophets^ 
■eem to be allegorical or fiibulous. Isa. 13: 21 and 34: 14 mention 
k made of Q*^n^7iD, Satyrs, a mischievous set of fiends, with headi 
and breasts like men, and the lower parts like goats, who, according 
to the universal belief of the Oriental world at the present day, infest 
the woods and solitary places, and amuse themselves by dancing and 
■hrieking, and make it their business to perplex and mislead travel- 
lers, whom they finally murder that they may devour their flesh. 
(See. Mines of the East, Vol. III. p. 144 ; Bochart, Hieroz. T. 11. 
880. III. 847). " Edessa remained a wilderness drunk with bloody 
(says Abulfaragius) and full of the mournful cries of her sons and 
daughters ; and the Sirens ( ■<«< >|>m , 13*^^710) came by night to 

devour the flesh of the slain," (Abulfarag. p. 333). The Zend- 
Avesta asserts that these demons are the descendants of Djemak, the 
sister of Djemjid, by a Dew, (devil). (Zend-Avesta, T. III. p. 99). 
They are the same as the Ohools of the nK>dem Persians and Arabs, 
of whose malicious disposition and mischievous pranks there are 
some very lively and humorous descriptions in Sir John Malcolm's 
Sketches of Persia. Isa. 34: 14, n^b^b are mentioned ; spectres in 
the form of women, who were accustomed to wander about in the 
night, entice men to fornication, murder children, and commit other 
crimes. (Buxtorf, Lex. Talmud, p. 1140; Eisenmenger, Juden- 
thum, Th. II. S. 413). In an old Syriac treatise against the ascet- 
ic monks, it is said, that the female night-ghosts () a,\Vv j rt'!i'^V,) 
come to them (the monks), and lay themselves beside them, and con- 
ceive from them, and become pregnant ; and thence are bom devils 
and dancing spectres, whofaU upon the daughters of men. (See Gor 
senius's Commentary on the passages cited). These last may per- 
haps with equal propriety be classed with popular superstitions ; (see 
Lect. VIII. Note D). S. 
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NOTES ON LECTVRE X. 

[A. p-eS] P»*LjiCT. 3, 
Some orihe more modern translatoTS seem at length a.greed, that 
ttiia is the proper sense of the passage ; rwne of them, however, aa 
far as I have been able to judge, haa hitherto acludly explained it 
at length. I shall, therefore, take advantage of this opportunity to 
give my sentiments upon it, leat daubLj should afterwards arise con- 
cerning the meaning of a very important, and (as I think) a very 
clear passage of lioly writ. The principal difficulty proceeds from 
the word Q'^'^Q , and from the amlnguily of the particle 73 and the 
ellipsis of the word ^a : which, I think, will be readily cleared up, 
if we attend to the following examples, the nature and meaning of 
which is evidently similar. Psalm iv. 8. 

" Thou haat excited joy in my hesrl, 

" Bti/ond tho time in which their corn nni wine increuwd :* 
That is, " beyond (or superior to) the joy of that time." 

" Although Ihpir ehrinsB arc bijin-e Jerusaletn und Suniria :" la 1. 10, 
That is, " excel the shrineii of Jerusalem and Samaria." Job xxxv. 
2. " My justice before God :" that is, " My justice is greater than 
the justice of God :" (compare xxxii. 2, and xl. 8.) In the some 
manner DMiM , " befort the womb," is the same as nU^ VtBO, " be- 
fore the dfw of the wamb." Nor are there wanting in the Greeks 
examples of similar ellipses : Mr^S Olvitiftai ayuiva iftptf^ov ai'- 
6aoofity' " Neither can we celebrate a contest more noble than is 
thai of Olympia :" ftrjSf rou Oivftniattov ayoivoi hiQOv ptkuova. 
Find. Olvpn. A. v. 1 1, et Schol. Edit. Oxon. 

" As if the city of the Lacedemonians were smaller (Aon that of lliR 
Phrygians." Eurip. Andron. v. 193. 

The hietaphor taken from the dew is expressive of fecundity, 
plenty, multitude : (compare 2 S*h. xvJi. II, 12 ; Hic. v. 7.) "A 
numerous offspring shall be born unio thee; and, a numerous offspring 
it shall produce." Iri^!;:, " thy youth," or " the youth that are pri>- 
duced from thee ;" the abstract lor tlie concrete, as rtS^ip, " white- 
ness," or being grey-headed, for a grey-headed man. Lev. xix. 33. 
^23), "captivity," for a captive, IsA. xlix. 24, and so the Chaldee 
interpreter takes the following, "^mVin jSnilr 1l3n^, " Thy off- 
spring shall sit (or remain) in confidence." Lowth, 
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[B. p. 83.] ECCLKSIASTES III. 2—6. 

Interpretibus plerisque aliis felicior in allegorica seoectutis 
descriptione versatus est Evseb. Travo. Ebert in Disaert. Imag§ 
Senis 8alamonei ex Cap. XIL Eccles. ad analogiam Ungutu poeti- 
cat expressa, Lips. 1770. 4. Quae scriptio quum hodie in ptUGO* 
rum manibus fuerit, non ingratam lectoribus rem nos fkcturos sper»- 
mus, si interpretationis Ebertianae summam, qualem ipae in ptiir. 
phrasi exhibuit, subiiciamus. Elst vero talis : " Eslo auctoris tui ae 
conditoris memor, o ! quicunque es, cui laetior arridet fortuna, an- 
tequam dies funesti annique superveniant, quos ubi adesae senseris, 
protinus exclamabis : ingrati sunt, et displicent mihi valde ! Antfr- 
quam, pulsa priorum annorum serenitate ac luce, tristior aetas te 
excipiat, eorum vitae similis, quibus, involventibus diem nimbisi 
squalida nox coelum abstulit, solemque, et lunam, et reliquomm ai- 
derum ignes eripuit, recurrentibus aliis post alias imbriferis nubiboa 
Antequam tempus instet, quo tremant, ruinosae yeluti domus custo- 
des, brachia et manus, et incunrentur, quibus sustinebatur, fobmtt 
p^um fulcra, et, peracto comminuendi labore^ ferias YeluU agut 
molentes (i. e. dentes), et obscurentur oculi, quorum per orbes, titt- 
quam per fenestras, mens ipsa transspiciebat, et claudantnr IbreB 
(i. e. labia) ad plateam (i.e. extrinsecus), propter vocem mofentis 
ancillae debiliorem (i. e. linguae obsequium domino, dentibos amiasiSy 
denegantis), et, despectis suavioribus sonis, surgas ad cantnm volti- 
crum ; tempus, inquain, quo vel remotissima quaeque time bis, ?iaiD- 
que perhorresces, quamvis excusserit Acres amygdala, et circumvoli- 
tet locusta (i. e. quamvis formossissima anni tempestas aut incipiat 
aut adsit) ; ct evanescat omnis cnpiditas et voluptas, cum iam homi* 
ni adeunda sit mansura in his terris domus, ad quam conlacniman- 
tium sequente turba, efferatur. Memor igitur esto patris ac con- 
servatoris tui, dum res, et aetas, et ipsius voluntas patiuntur, ante- 
quam vivo sanguinis tui fonti idem eveniat quod puteo, super quo, 
remoto fune argenteo, et retro currente aurea trochlea, frangitur, 
quae ab ipsa pendebat, situla, cessante ita totius machinae usn ac 
motu, cuius ope aqua in subiectam cisternam vehebatur." In versa 
5. tamen verba *ip.\jn yi^H*] reddenda puto : et antequam jioreat 
ami/gdaluSf i. e. antequam cani, instar florum in capite albomni, 
progerminent copiose : flores amygdali quum aliquamdiu in arfxire 
cxtitcrunt, et iam in co sunt, ut defluant, albescere sclent. Qoae 
proximo sequuntur, ^atin banD^I , verto cum Bocharto (Hieroz. P. 
II. L. IV. Cap. VIII. f. III. p. 338. edit. Lips.), et antequam uh 




Lnbum 2kA^l^, caput femoris. Aliorum sententias e 
n Nniis ad Bochartum 1. c. p. 334. seqq. In versu 6. observavii 
\m Hierooymus, " contritionem hydriae super fontem et conrraclio 
; super lacum per mclaphoram mortis aenigmata * 

ne<]ue igitur curioae inquirendum est, ()uae corporis membra per 

singiilas istaa imagines intelliganlu 

[C.p.a 

Four methods of threshing are here mentioned, by different in- 
strumeota ; the flail, the drag, the wain, and the treading of the cat- 
tle. The slalFor flail was used for the grain that was too tender to 
be treated in l)ie other methods. The drag consisted of a sort of 
frame of strong; planks, made rough at the bottom with hard stone or 
iron : it was drawn by horses or o\en over the corn-sheaves spread 
on the floor, the drivers sitting upon it. The wain was much like 
the former, but had wheels with iron teeth, or edges, like a saw ; 
and it should seem (hat the axle was armed with iron teeth or serrat- 
ed wheels throughout. The drag not only forced out the grain, but 
cut the straw in pieces for fodder for the cattle ; for in the Eastern 
countries they have no hay. The last method is well known from 
the law of Moses, which ' forbids the ox to be muzzled, nthen he 
treadeth out the corn.' 

V. 28. p'll"' DnV) I have annexed these to the preceding, disre- 
garding the Masoretic distinction ; in this I follow the LXX(though 
they have greatly mistaken the sense) and Symmachus. I suspect 
also that the 1 before on^ has been obliterated, which Symmachus 
expressed by the particle di, the Vulgate by aulem. The transla- 
tion will sufficiently explain my reasons. B^^, however, seems to 
be taken for corn Ps. civ, 14. and Eccl. si. 1, "Cast ihy bread," 
that is, " Sow thy seed or corn, upon the face of the waters :" in 
plain terms : sow teitkout any hope of a harvest ; do good to than an 
whom you evtn think your benefaction fkrown away. A precept en- 
forcing great and disinterested liberality : with a promise annexed 
to it ; " for after many days thou ahalt find it again :" at length, if 
not in the present world, at least in a future, thou shah have a re- 
vard. The learned Dr. George Jubb suggested this explanation, 
which he has elegantly illustrated from Theognis and Phocylides, 
who intimate that to do acts of kindness to the ungrateiiil and un- 
worthy, is the same as sowing the eea : 
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AnIov^ If iv cpAirr* fgmttuotini jitfK Mviv, 
'Jaow tuii ontlpt$p nivtov miog jfU^C 
^Ovwt fig mw niwtov muigmv pm^u l4t9v mfuifg, 
Ovu nanoig iv dgiv iS nml$p mmXifiotg. 

Thsoo. /Wifi. V. 105. 

3ir/ nauaw iS ^{^C onttgi$p iot iaop M nowttf. 

Phooyl ▼. 1^ 

They, indeed, invert the precept of Sokmion ; nor is it eztnoi^ 
diniry that they should : 

" Iitm hominiw diets ; hoe powiiwe deom^" Lowtb. 

Loeis citatis vis nnUm probsndi inest De kco Salomoois sen- 
tentimm dizi in notis parq>hrt8i poeticae sobiectis. Pertinet ad 
navigationem et oonunercia. Ps. civ. tati^ non panis est, noo triti- 
caniy Bed dbms. M ichabus. 



[D. p. 86.] Pnpkttie pmmkU§. 

Hoe loco comroemoranda qnoqae erat alia ab Ezechiele pro* 
posita parabola (XVII.) de nte ab aqoila plantata sednloqiie cuha, 
mox Tero, qaod spem fiilleret, extirpata (ts. 1 — 10) » qnam Tates 
statim (vs. 1 1 seqq.) ipse explicat de regis ludaeorum a BabykxiiOy 
qnocam foedus sanciverat, desciscentis perfidia, morte ignominiosa 
ipsi luenda. Rosenmueller. 

[E.p.86.] FmhUMqfJoikmmtmdJfatkmn, 

Poetry eeems to me to be often strangely confounded with orato- 
ry, from which it is, however, very different These instances ap- 
pear to me only the rudiments of popular oratory, the OHcieni amd 
unrefined mode of speaking, as Livt calls it : and if the reader will 
be at the pains to examine Lnr. L. ii c. 92, I dare believe he will 
be of the same q>inion. Poetry, as our author himself has stated, is 
one of the first arts, and was in a much more perfect state, than we 
should suppose from the passages in question, long before the days 
of Jotham : oratory is of more recent origin, and was, we may wefl 
suppose, at that period in its infimcy ; as Cicero remarks that it 
was one of the latest of the arts of Greece. Brut c. 7. Mich aeus. 

Ad artem rhetoricam apdogorum usum, ob magnam, quae eis 
inest, vim in persuadendo, referebant Veteres, vid. Aristotelbs 
Rhetor. II. 20. (qui apologos dijfii^/opiKOuc a[^llat, i. e. concioni- 
bus accommodatos), et Cicero de Orat II. 66. §264. C£ O. E. 




■J von (lem Vortrage der Fabein, p. 122. edit. prim. Veriaaj- 
nie Aphtkonivs, Progymnaam. init. aoiinadvenit, fabulam procesajs- 
Bc a poetis, sed cum oratoribua communicatam es!fe exeo, quod prae- 
cepium complticititur. {'O /tvituf noDjibiii (tiv upuJik^fv yiyiji— 
Vfrai di Kut ^rjioyatf notvog (k Tiayaiyiaftu^). Legisae i 
quae de lothami fabula observavii Herder in libro t 
Ebneiachen Poeaie, P. U. C, VIII. p. 275 , et de tabulae origine ia 
universum, ibid. p. 13. seqq. edit. prim. Practer lothami et NalhaQia 
(2 Sam. xii. 1 seqcj.) apologos, alius brevissimua exatat 2 Reg. XIV. 
9, lU, de carduo qui pro filio suo a cedro Ltbani filiam in matrimo> 
nium poatulasset, mox vero a feris besiiis esact proculcatus, quo loas, 
Israeliiarum rex, Amaziae, regi ludae, diasuadet bellum, ad quod 
ab eo fuerat piovocatus, illiusque ealae perstringit temeritaiem, qui 
cum potentiore laraeliturum regc vellet certamcn inire, et maiora 
tenlare, quam assequi, ve) austiiiere pos^t. RoBeioMUELLER, 

[F. p. 86] PsALB I.X1I. le— 19. 

V. 16. ri33 is probably a verb in the imperative mode, with n 
paragogic, from i:3 (compare i;a) j and not a nouD, aa Lowtta sup- 
poses. Compare the Arabic (J ^"^ , leiil. The meaning of the 
pasaage is ; Protect what thy right hand hath planted, rjnaqw ^3 
T(i , Ihf soniehom thou hast mailt strong for thyself: that ia, the 
Israelitish nation, vphicli God often addresses aa his son. (Com- 
pare Ex. 4: 22. Hos. 11: 1). 

V. 18. '^'J^'O'' X'H , thf man of thy right hand; thai Is, he leha 
is joined to thee by solimn covenant ; because the Orientals swear bf 
raising the right hand : or rather, according to Rosenmueller, the 
Hebrew nation is called lite man of Ooifs rig/it hand, because Je- 
hovah had, by his power, delivered ihem from Egyptian bondage. 
(Cotiipare vs. 9 and 16). 8. 



NOTES ON LECTURE XI. 

[A. p. 83.] MifMical allfgory. 

I admire the perspicacity of our author in discovering this cir- 
and hia candour in so freely disclosing his opinion. I 
however, much inclined to suspect those qualities wliicb are 
47 
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supposed to be altogether peculiar to the sacred poetry or the He- 
brews : and there U, i confeas, need of uncommon force of argu> 
nient to convince me, that the sacred writings are to be interpreted 
by rules in every respect diBercnt from those, by which other writ- 
ings and other languages are interpreted ; but in truth this hypothe- 
sis of a double sense being applicable to the same words, is so Imi 
from resting on any solid ground of argument, that I find it is alto- 
gether lounded on the practice of commcDtators, and their vague 
and iraktitioiiB opinions. Michablib. 

If the Jewish religion was designed by the omniscient God to be 
preparatory to the Christian ; if the institutions and rites recorded in 
the Old Testament were intended to prefigure the more perfect di»- 
pennalion revealed in the New : then some parts of the Hebrew 
uHt be interpreted by rules altogether peculiar, 
> any other writings ; for nn other writings 
answer a Bimilor purpose. No one will denj 
t the Supreme Disposer of events had power to make the inalitiw 
tions and history of the Jewish church typical of the institutions and 
history of the Christian; and ifl understand the language or prac- 
tice of the New Testament writers, they affirm that he has done so. 
The business of aUtgorizing, indeed, has been carried to danger- 
ous and ridiculous excess by many Christian commentators ; but 
with the limitations which Lowth has affixed to it (pp. 89 — 91), I 
see nothing unreasonable in the mystical allcgort/, and it appears to 
nie to be in strict conformity with the usage of Christ and his apostles. 
(Compare, however, Doederlein, Instit. Christ. Theol. Tom. II. pp. 
228—277). S. 

IB. p. 90] Fiffuratint sense obicund by iXi littral. 

When this happens to be the case, how are we to know, that the 
other subject or sentiment, which our author describes as almost 
totally eclipsed or extinguished by the superior light, ia intended bj 
the writer? If, as I ani fully persuaded, a clear and exact picture of 
the Messiah be exhibited in Psalm ex., what occasion is there to ap- 
ply it also to David, who never performed the priestly liinciion, nor 
ever sat at the right hand of God, that is, in the Holy of Holies, at 
the right of the ark of the covenant J On the contrary, if in Psalm 
xviii. the description of David's victories be so predominant, tis ih&t 
it can acarely be mode to speak any other sentiment, what occasion 
is there to apply it at all to the Messiah ? Michaelis. 
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[C. p. 01.] P»*L«<I. 

If, as we learn from the authority of the apostle Paul, this Psalm 
relates chiefly to Christ, his resurrection, and kingdom; why should 
we at all apply it to David J 1 do not deny that the victories of Da- 
vid, as well as of other kings of Jerusalem, to whom no person has 
thought of applying the poem in question, might be celebrated in 
language equally bold and powerful : but let us remember, that we 
have no right to say a work lias relation to every person of whom 
something similar might be said, but to that person alone, who la the 
actual subject of it. If Christ, therefore, be the subject of this 
poem, let us set aside David altogether. Michaeus. 

But if David was a type of the true Messiah, might not language 
applicable to the one, be applicable also lo the other ? S. 

[D, p. 93.] Mystical poetry of the East. 

It is well known that the Oriental nations are exceedingly fond 
of mystical poetry, and that they usually assign a double sense to most 
of their favourite poems. From the remarks already made (Note A), 
it is evident thai they can have no mystical allegory of the kind 
which we have supposed in the Bible ; still it will afford important 
aid in this investigation, to know the views of the Oriental world on 
the general eubjecl. Accordingly, I shall insert in this place an ex- 
traot from Sir William Jones's CommentarieB on Asiatic Poetry 
(Chap. IX.), which'exhibits the reasoning on both sides of the ques- 
tion in a very clear and satiafaclory manner. 

" Sunt igitur in linguis Aaiaticig, ac praecipue Persies, carmina 
poene innumerabilia, quorum idem est argumentum unusque fere 
perpetuus tenor. Nempe in iis continua serie laudantur amorea ac 
deliciip, voluptates, vina, odorea, ludi, convivia ; et reliqua qute sen* 
sibus blandiuntur : accedunl humame pulchritudinis liets admodum 
descriptiones ; intexuntur loci illi communes, de fortune t«merilate, 
de honorum ac falss religionis contemtione'; incertos caac rerum 
humanarum eventus, et brevcm lucia ac viue uauram ; amoria au- 
tem auavitates celeriter deHorescere ; oportere igitur voluptates, dum 
licet, rapere, et 

■ noif7v i» oTg yorv x^tapov' 

nihil enim esse amorc suavius, nihil quod magis hominem deceat. 
Exponuntur etiam es: quic in amore insunl variffi periurbationes, 
dolor, Kgritudo, desiderium, spea, lietitia ; nunc amator absens Ian- 
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guet, dolet, iilochrymat. niioc ob amjca; 

ultat el triumphitt. Hii;c auietn omnia dcscriliimii 

Tuni varielate, verborum ele^aotia, imaginum nptendore, et translati 

oniim pulchetrimarum cnpiii. 

" Poetie, qui horum cartninum laude AorueruDt, sunt innameri 
quorum tamen tikcile principatum obtinet ilk, de <]uo jam dicuiin eat, 
Huli^z , cujuE politisfiimutD carmen, cum adumbralioae Latina, idcit^ 
CO hie Mpponam, ut borum carmintim, dc quibus sum proxime loci^ 
tus, percipiaLur natura : 

" Puer, vim cyalliiun offer, 

" Unum alijuo aJterum vini pari cyalhom sffn. 

(" lllud eaini neDiun at juvenum medicioa eal) ^Bt. 

" Sol el Inni nanl rinum et cjalliui, 

" In media luna solem aRer. 

■* lUide igQam ilium aobia liqwdnm, 

" Hoc Bit, ignem ilium aquie •imileni aSer. 

" Bi row traniLt, die, Tullu hilari 

" Vinnm punim tanqoain aquua roeorum, afiet. 

" SirepitUB Inacinis li Don muiel, i^rlet 

" Strepilum poculorum nfferu, 

" Ob tetnporum mulsLnnci na lis trtiitia, aed idaotideiB 

" CoDcentnni cithuE et fidiam aSer. 

" Congrenom illiua, oiii in aoiDDci, videre nequeo, 

" Medicinim, (tIquiii) qus aonuii origo ait, affer. 

" Qui>d ai ebriu* turn, ecquid eat rcmedii .' alium calicem 

" lit pruraua senaibiia deatiluar, afioi. 

" Unum Btque allenim cy album Hafezo da, 

" Seu peccatum sil, aeu factum laudabila, aiFer." 

" Huic carmini aliud Bubjiciam, idque in aroatorio genere pol- 
cherrimum, cl venusiis imaginibua unice conslaDs : 

" Ab ! lata forma tua delicate lingilur, unosquiaque locna ubi tnaa 

" Car meum i dalci lua et mellea lascivia hilare eat, 

" Taaquam rasee fnlium receiia. natura Iq> lenis aat, 

" Tanquam horti nlernitatia i^upremsua, rx omul parte auavia ea. 

" Disaimulatto et potulantia lua dulcia eat, prima lanngo et avrtu !■ 

'' fieoa tua pulclier, 
" Ocului et anpercilinm nitida sunt, alalura tua el prDceritaa unabilia, 
" Viiua mai roaetuni a le picturia el ornaiueDtia plenum, 
" Cordia mei odor a cincinno tuo jaajnineum habenle odorem dulcia e«U 
" In amoria via a doloris torrcnte non eal pprfujiiuni, 
" At stntnm meum ob luam amicitiain jucuiidum reddidi. 
" Adic oculoatuoanoricr-, alio ilia cgritudim 
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" Ob gfenun [usm BpleadidBjii dolor meiiB dulcii lil. 

" In deaerto indagiuidi te Uiueui undequaijije periculum oel ; 

" Tunen Hitcz eorde dettituluB, dum (uuui uivemuui pelJt, ttanquille 

" De vera borum carmiaum sigaiRcatione magna est opinionum 
dWersitaa. Alii proprium taniummodo aeosum agDosciiDt, alii n 
ditius qaiddam in iis ac divioius censent delitcHcere. Audia 
ilaque utriusque sententiE derensores. Aiunt qujdam animos hu- 
nianoa, in corporum vinculis et compngibus inclusos, codem fere 
modo (Bed longe vehementius) in divinum omnium rerum procreato- 
rem aflici, quo in arnicas amatorce ; nam ut amantes amicumin re- 
cordantur, si qua res eorum ocuJis obvereelur, qus aJiquara habeat 
cum amato corpoie cognalionem, sic animas nostras vitro superioris 
recordatione et desiiderio laiigucscere, si quaudo diviaiE pulcliritudi- 
nis adunibratam quandam etBgiem videamus. Hunc aulem ainorem 
i(a esse ardentcm, ut ad insaniam quandam, et quasi txniaaiy acee- 
(lat : el quoniam ca est mentium hujnatiarum imbecillituH, ea sermo- 
num, quibus utuntur Itomines, inopia, ut verbis ad hunc ardorem 
rite exponenduin acconimodatis careant, necease est p<iet«, cielesti 
illo furore et divina permolione iucitati, iis utanlur imaginibuB et 
verbis, qus maxiiDam habeant cum suis conceptibus aflinitalem. 
Cum autem ii, qui divino amoro inflaminentur, tanquam ebrii, a 
mentis sensu abstrabanlur, nihil aptjus esse polesi, quam cbrietaiia 
imaginem ad hunc diviniorem ralionis amissionem transferre. Hinc 
osculoTum, hinc amplexationum, hinc deliciarum, atque amcenila- 
lum omnium in Persarum carminibus dcscriptiones orlum habu&i 
runt, quEs ad proprium sensum resiringi nullo modo debent- Aujue 
hoc ipai poets satis aperte declarant ; sic Hafez, 

" Ebrim e»l aolunimodo flcrni fednriB lunora, 

" Ii qui, more Ualaii, viDiua puiuin bibal." 
El 

" Jncundum cor sit tlli, qui Hafeia nmilu 

" PociUum Tini Bterni tcedrri* capiit," 
Et alibi, 

" Amori> ebrielaa cainti tuo dod ineal ; 

" Abi ; lu anim lucco uvsj-um ebriai e»," 
Et 5adi, 

" Foraan unui unoriB odor le inebriabit, 
" El fncipt le fcediis divinum qurerf ro." 

Sic etiam poeia Turcicus Ruhi liagiiad!, 

" Noli putare nas uvc bucco ebrioc entc, 

" Nob eoB tnbrrniui coljiiiur. iibi divini ItEdorin vino inrbriemur,'' 
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" Hec illi. Nunc prodeant ii qui huic sentenlie adversantOTi 
J'DamuB, inquiunt, tiiec, si de iranslatione vel simpiici vel etiam cob- 
I 'tintiau loquamini ; sed he^c iransfalio per Ionium poema perpetm 
1 wrie dcduci iiullo pacio potesl. Licet poetiE rcligioso dicere, 9e id 

intim numen accedcrc non minus ardenler cupere, quam am 

^nunicam Tidere ; sed uon utique licet propriam notionem penitus dt 

Itiittcrrc, et imaginibufl ab araore humono petitis per longjssimun 

Opun perpetuo uti. Id qui faciunt, snigmaia non versus scribera 

censendi sunt. 

" Permuta enin) imagiticm : dulcissime certe ct tenerrime inquk 
vales ItebTffiua, 

" Velul cerrns riifOB wiusrum ardemer dMideret, 
" Sic mi deaidBriD, Den*, unnn met fla^rat." 

Ciiiquamne vero conccdcremus, ut continuo carintna perlonga coiK 
(excrel, in quibus dc rivulis, de cervis, de sitis egritudine, de herb^ 
rum Hmsnitaic, de sylrts ac pratis solummodo loqueretur ? Que an* 
lem narrant d<? anima nostra in corporis catenis tnclusa, vitxqiie & 
Tinioris desiderio flagrante, ct qua: sequuntur, ea fere sunt Piatonica. 
At ((uidnam esse cauiiae putemus, cur Platnnis viri grarisaimi rerA- 
culos de Agathone, de Asiere, de Dtone, de Arcbianassa, nemo nw- 
quam extiteril, qui ad eensuin reconditiorem inlerpretaretor ; quB 
vcro poetEE Aaiatici, homines, ul scimus, admodum volupiuarii, d« 
amoribus ac deliciis scribunl, ea divina, ea pietatis plena, ea fioai^ 
{HOC qiioddam continere dicamus? Multa auni a Grsecis poeiis, u 
prrpiwrlim a Lyricis, ct cogitala et scripta fenustissime ; que tama 
nt^mo est nisi simpliciler et proprie inierpretatus. Quid ? »ex iBoc 
elegantes tersicul OS, qui cum poesi Persica mirifice congruunt, 

^I'vxoTttttij, (nof/citog ventapiov Ttjioffupo, 
Kal y),^vai letolijaiii vn 6<fi^vaiv aai^amovtSM, 

£n).ayxviav i^fiiTtptuv SIxtvu, xtti nuyidtg^ 
Kal fiu^o't fi-ayoirtis, h'Cvyfi, inigot'i'zts, 

ad proprium t^enaum rcatringendos, nemo est qui non censeat : illoc ' 
vero Hafezo versus, 

" C>pit vosici SinsDHts oduram mmclii ab illie crinibui, 

" Crinsi ailtom Ulein odorsm nb illn geiia rccipiunt : 

" la terrun demittitur cupreuua laiciva ob illun statuniin, 

" Padore affecu rodct rasa horti ob illam genDiti : 

" Ver(cundnDs ibit flos jiumini nb itiud corpus, 

" Sangninem stillot color floria pnrpuiei (Argovan) ob illam goDUn.^ 




" Hos, inqunm, versus ad diviiium oeBcio quid pertiDere exiatimant. 
Quid? cum sciibat Mimnerinus, bcilc, ut bolet, 

li&vttlriv, iiTf fiot /iijNt'it taiita fttl^tii, 
KQVmadir} iftlottjg, x«f fitlUx'* ^>^(!*'^ koi ivni' 

e arbitrslur poetam per aurram illani Ventrem per dulcia 
amoris dona, pet furtivos tltos complrfus, pietatcm et divinum anio- 
reni intelligere 1 Cur ideo pulemua Meaihiura, poetam Turcicum, 
cum dicat eleganilHsime, 

" Ne mo, Deiu, in Bopulchnon porducns, 
" Donoc amicn mes gTcmiuin UDplsxu toneain," 
quippiam reconditum aut cceleate innuisse ? Quid T versus illofl 
Hafezianos, 

" Pulvinai in rfnariam ■Her, ut palchri pueri et •ncille 
" Labii premaa, genai oeculerii, ot vinum bibna iomb odore prsditam ." 
Et illos, 

" A gena puelln njmphiB siinilem liabenlia Tullum, 
'' Tanquain Hafei, merum hauii :" 
Et ilium ardenti affectu plenum, 

" Labium super labium pnne, o villi niiniatni, «l dutoom meain aninioia i^biba :" 

aiinon ad lerrenos amores apeclare coasendum eslT 

" Quod si plura argumcnta. ex ipsis poetarum Afliaijcorum car- 
minibus depromentla siut, perinutta proferre |>ossimus cxempla, qui- 
bus perapicuum sit Hafbzo alque aliia, Mohammcdcm et ipsam re- 
tigionem ludlbrio fuissc ; velut cum dicat, 

" Acie illud (vinum) quod vir religioauH (MohuumedDB) mntrem pacca- 
" Optabiliui nobia ac duleiui vidotur qium Virginia auuvium :" 

Et 

" No* vino puro amoiis ipebriamur, 

" Pontes autem ciElcites (Salssbil et Cnfur) non utimua :" 
£t alibi plus millies. 

" Ac profecto satis iatelligere nequimus, cur poelas credamua 
hujusmodi involucris ac legumentis velle cetare eas virlules, quibus 
nihil lauiiabiliua esse potest, pietatem ac Dei cultum ; amores vero 
impudicos, et qui maxime humano generi dedecorl sjnt, aperte profi- 
teri. Mullo eerie verisimilius est, poetaa illos, uicunquc wnsum 
quendam occultum innuere videantur, eo solum proetestu uti, ut ci- 
ves suos credulos et religiosos dccipiant, et voluptaiibus liberius iq- 
dulgeant. Ac ne Ipsis quiJera Persia, (doctioribua scilicet) Hafezi 
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carmina arcanam habere significationeni visa sunt : nam Sudios, 
niuoi eruditissimus interpretam, proprium tantum verbomin 
in illius reraibus explicat. Preterea memorie proditum est, (illo 
poeta roortuo) primarioB urbis Shirazi viroe, sepulturam ei ob canni- 
num impudicitiam concedere noluisse ; cum veio magna easet inter 
eos concertatio, aliis at sepeliretur suadentibas, aliis vebementer d^ 
hortantibus, ad sortes ae contulisse, et ipeius poets librum divinatio- 
nis causa aperuisse ; cum autem primus^ qui seae illis obtulit Tersua, 

** GreMum noli retorqaere ab Haftxi ezeqoiif , 

** Tametsi enim pecoatti demenns lit, in coelnm intrabit ;*' 

sacerdotea illico consensisse, et poetam humavisse in illo loco, Ho- 
sella dicto, quem ipse in carminibus celebravisset Ita diqmtant 
utriusquc sententis propugnatores : equidem vetertm Academico- 
rum morem, nihil ut affirmem, strenue tenebo ; ita tamen ut non no> 
gem, quin mihi disputatio secunda ad veritatem propensior ease vi- 
deatur." 

This subject will be resumed in the Notes on Lect XXXI. S. 



NOTES ON LfiCTfJRE XII. 

[A. p. 97.] Isaiah ivii. 12, 13. 

These five words, 'JifiJ®'; ti^T'a? ti^ p'^ttJ? ^^^a^jb, are wanting 
in seven manuscripts : in two of them, v. 12, for fi'H^ad we read 
13*^2^. So also the Syriac version, which agrees with them. These 
five words are not necessary to the sense : and seem to be repeated 
only by the carelessness of the transcriber. Kbnnicott. 

Crisin banc Kennicotianam in hunc locum merito castigat Dav. 
KocHERvs in Vindiciis S. Textus Hebraei Esaiae Vatia adversus 
Roberti Lowthi Criticam (Bern. 1786. in octon.), p. 102. his vei^ 
bis : " Enimvero verborum phrasiumque repetitiones illae cum ve- 
nustate, et gratia maiorem vim atque virtutem coniungunt, ut nihil 
inde tolli, locumque aliis siroilibus apud Esaiam repetitionibua de- 
fendendis enotari cupiam. Ecquis non laudat Virgiliana e. g. illt 
(Eclog. VII. 4) : 

Ambo florentea aetatibns, Arcadea ambo. 

Et Eel. X. 76. 



£hirgamiu : aolet eaae gravia cantaatibna nmbra ; 
Iimiperi gca?is unbfa, aootnt at fimgibva uabna. 
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Et qualia de hoc gencre multa coDgessil Vossius, Rheloricor. L. V. 
C 3. Sed inprimis contulisse iuvabit Psalnios cxviii. oujv. alios- 
que. Adde locoa Esai. xi. 5. xv. 8. xvi. 7. xJ. 7. 8. Vtx. 10." Om- 
aes quoque, praeter Syriacain, versiones veteres consentiuni in ex- 
primendis illis verbis, quae bodiernurn in codicibus innumeris repetitft 

IcgUiltur. RuSENMUBLLBK. 

tB.p.lOO.] Is*ij.il tv. 10, 11. 

This passage of the prophet^oses much of its poetical beauty if 
it \m not rightly understood. He is not speaking of that grate, 
which the school divines treat of, and which has been celebrated 
since the time of Augustin in so many controversies, nor of the 
virtue and efficacy of the gospel in correcting the morals of man- 
kind, but of the certain accomplishment of the prophetic word. It 
was rery customary among the Hebrews to compare the word of 
God, and particularly the word of prophecy, to a shower of rain, 
Deut. xxjtii. 2. Ezek. sxi. 2. Mic. ii. 6. Job xxix. 92, 23. When, 
therefore, it is their intention to describe the certain and inevitable 
accompliahmem of the divine oracles, they represent the earth aa 
impregnated and fertilized by this refreshing rajn. Isaiah has eel' 
ehratcd in the xlth chapter, as well as in the chapter under our con- 
sideration, vs. 3, 4, and 5, the eternal covenant of God with the Is- 
raelites, and the accomplishment of that perpetual and pennanent 
grace which he had sworn to David, namely, that an eteroaj and im- 
mortal King should sit upon his throne ; and that he should rule and 
direct the heathen. If these should a|^ar to any person above cred- 
ibility, he advises hioi to recollect that the divine counsels are &r 
above the reach of the human understanding ; and that those thingi 
are easy lo him, which appear most difficult to us. He adds, that 
the sacred oracles, however miraculous, will most assuredly be ful- 
filled ; that the word of God may be eoatpartd to snoio or rain : 
tnhick dors not rtlum to heaven, before it has performed its office of 
loaleriitg and fecundating the earth : so it is with the prophetic de- 
creei, or the divine preditlioHS of future events. And in this light I 
understand the passage from the context, both from what precedes, 
and what follows. There is one similar in ilv. 8, but ihe idea 
is more condensed, assuming rather the form of a metaphor or alle- 
gory, than of a comparison. 

" {tumpimitii coeli desnpir, 

" NubiU fluant veiitUa- 
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[A.p.lM.] PriwiiwilM. 

The pasnoiis of reseiitiiieiit aad love haTe been rerj aecnrately 
traced by aome late writera <m the haman mad, into the aenaea of 
pain and pleaaore ; the one ariaing fiaoi the babitoal inclination to 
teuMive what ia hnrtfid ; die other from that of poaaaaning what ia a 
SQUoe of grateful a ena ati e u a, and a meana of inereaanig pleaaore. 
(See Hartlbt on Han, and a Dia B erta tion prefixed to Kuro'a Ori- 
gin of Eril). The atroDg ci p ic a akm of theae paniona ia, however, 
chiefly directed to ratiqnaly or at leaat to animated beinga ; bat thia 
ia the eftct of reaaon and habit The paaaiona are atOl the same, 
and win fteqnendy diqpiay themaelvea m oppoa i tkm to reaaon. A 
chQd tnma to beat the groondy or die atone, that haa hart him ; (see 
LordKAima'a Elementaof Criticiam;) and moat men fed aome de- 
gree of aflection even fer the old inanimate companiona of their hap- 
pmeaai From theae di^KMitiona originalea the ngnre, which ia the 
great and diatingaiahing ornament of poetry, the proeopopmia. Thia 
figure 18 nearly allied to the metaphor, and atill more to the metony- 
my; it is to the latter, what the allegory ia to the metaphor. Thua 
when we say—'' Youth and beauty shall be laid in die duat," for 
peraona posaeaeing youth and beauty, it ia hard to determine wheth- 
er it be a metonymy or a proaopopceia. Lyric poetry, in which the 
imaginatioa aeema to have the ftillert indulgence, and which abounda 
with alrong figures, ia moat &fourable to personification. GsEoonT^ 

[B. p. 106.] IlAIAB ILTn. 1. 

Sitting on the ground waa a poeture that denoted deep misery 
%iid distress. The prophet JBRsmAH haa given it the first place 
among many indicationa of aorrow, in that elegant description of the 
distress of his country, (Lara. ii. 8.) * The eldera of the daughter of 
Sion ait on the ground, they are silent,' eto. ' We find Judea/ 
saya Mr. AnDiaoif, (on Medals, Dial, ii.) 'on several coins of Vea- 
paaian and Titus, in a posture that denotes sorrow and captivity. — ^I 
need not mention her sittiugon the ground, because we have already 
spoken of the aptness of such a posture to represent extreme afflic- 
tion. I &ncy the Romans might have an eye to the customs of the 
Jewish nation, as well as those of their country, in the several marka 
of aorrow they have set on this figure. The psalmist describes the 
Jews lamenting their captivity in the aame pensive posture : ' By the 
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waters of Babylon we sat down and wept, when we remembered thee, 
O Sim.* li.it what is more remarkable, we find Jadea represented 
as a women in sorrow sitting on the ground, in a passa^ of the pit^ 
phet, that foretels the very captivity recorded on this medal.' Lown. 

[C. p. 106.] Judges ▼. 29, 30. 

Nisi f(Hte verti debet, et ipsa (mater Siseerae) rtsperndtt tfli, fe- 
minae sapienti, se solanti. Est nemque in verBa dO elegana coOoquii 
muliebris imitatio, matre Sisserae amplius aliquid aemper speranle, 
quam virgines eius promiserant, earumque voces, tanquam nimii 
timidas corrigente. Virgines interrogant : nonite invenieni — : inte^ 
pellat mater : divident spolium 7 quod plus morae habet. lUae : jp** 
Mam vierum gestantem pro viro : haec : tmo ln$uu ptuBas, grmfh 
das. niae : praedam versicohrtm Sisserae : haec : imo praedtm 
versicolorem acupiciam^ versieolarem, uirimque acmpidam^ piv ctAf 
capiarum equarum. BftiCHASus. 

Sed nos admodum vererour, ne regulis linguae contnuia sit haec 
opinio quantumvis ingeniosa. Nam primo verbum ^*^n, si respmh 
dere significat, habere solet accusativum personae, cui respondetor 
(vid. Num. xxii. 8. los. xiv. 7. 2 Sam. iii. 11. xxir. 13. I Reg. 
xii. 16. al.), neque vel unicus locus nobis constat, in quo coo* 
structum sit cum dativo. Obstat praeterea pronomen in •t>^Ctt, quia 
non dicitur *»nit:« SniH i'*?n, sed nxjfc^ ini« a^ttjrj . Denique nb 
non recte refert'jr ad plures fcminas sapientes, nSfiD^l , sed absque 
omni dubio pcrtincre debet ad personam illam, quae loquens induci- 
tur. Nostro igitur iudicio certus ac unice verus verborum sensus 
ille est, ipsam matre m Siserae serraones suos querulos 5i^' revocasse^ 
retractasse, et quae sequuntur v. 30 verba esse solius raatris, solatia 
comitum admittentis, atque nunc, quia facile creditur quod optatur, 
in laetissimam spem ac immodica fere gaudia effusae. C. F. 
ScHNVRRER Carmen Deborae lud. V. in Dissertatt. Philologies 

Critt. p. 87. ROSENMUELLER. 

For a beautiful translation of the Song of Deborah, see Herder, 
Briefe, Th. I. S. 105 if. ; and Geist, Th. II. S. 237 if. See also Note 
A on Lect. XXVIII. S. 

[D. p. 110.] Triumphal odes of the Hebrews, 

Nempe et hoc proprium ac privum est poetis Hebraeorum, ut me- 
dio carmini illud intexant sonantius iam et maius carmen, cui coUatt 
reliqua oratio paene prosa videtur ; fingantque epiniciumy aut epice- 
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dium, pro more gentis a poetis mulieribusve canendum. Ics. xxvi. 1 
seqq. xxvii. 2, 3, 4, 5. lerem. ix. 16—20. Ezech. xxxii. 2 scqq. Cu- 
jus prosopopeiae inira vis est, turn quia magis videmur nobis in rem 
praesentem venire, ipsisque iam victoriis aut malis interessc, epini- 
cia ista aut epicedia audientes : turn quod admirabilius quid ac divi- 
nius persentiscimus, cum reliqui carminis sensu iam adfecti maius 
aliud auribus baurimus. Quo in genere pro more suo novus est, 
illisque, quos imitatur, audacior Habacucus, II. 6 seqq. carmen 
ludicrum et acerbe laetum componens, quo Babyloni gentes, duram 
antea expertae servitutem, insultabunt. Dignum iliud, quod hie le- 
geretur : sed servare eius explicationem liceat Collegio Critico in 
llabacucum, propediem edendo. Michaelis. 

Quod hie promittit Michaelis Collegium Criticum in Habacur 
cum lucem nunquam vidit. Sed Habacuci nobilisaimum carmen, 
quo gentes Babyloni destructae insultantes inducuntur, apponere lu- 
bct ex lac. Aug. Thuani paraphrasi poetica, eaque elegantissima. 
paucis tamen hodie cognita. Est vero talis : 

Victomm sed moz popaloram fabula fiet, 

Atqne erit haec vxdgi naenia in ore frequens. 
Vae late regi, quern non sua semper habendi 

Fervida inezhausto torret amore sitis. 
Nam quousque insultans grassabitar, et quasi glebas 

In cumulos densas coges iniquus opes ? 
An dubitas quin moz, Babylon male conscia, sorgant 

Qui rabido versa te vice dente petant, 
Quique tuos uncis lanient crudeliter artus 

Vnguibus, et rapiant quae tibi rapta prius ? 
Te ditem ezuviis aliorum ibrtior alter 

Exuet, exemplo cuncta feretque tuo. 
Quippe tibi sanguis effusus in urbe piorum, 

Vexati cives, vi populatns ager. 
Vae nimias quisquis privae munimina sorti 

SoUicito studio condit avarus opes : 
Scilicet i)t celsa nidum sibi figat in arce, 

Et procul hostileis rideat inde minas. 
Consilium, O Babylon, cepisti perfida rebus, 

Cuius te pudeat poeniteatque tuis. 
Totquo trucidatis populis mens conscia facti 

Exagitat diro turbida corda metu. 
Namque age, magnificas alienis sumptibos aedeis, 

£z spolib pulcras ozU-ue, pracdo, domos ; 
ToUonti gemitUB lapidi lignum adstrepit ecce 

AdverRum, querulos consociatque sonos. 
Vac tibi ! per caedes quisquis fundamina magnae 
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UiiMi, perqne nefiui tadificuida locu. 
If am Deui tnnipotons vesMt, qui vota malonun 

In yentum et npidu ire iabebit aqoa«. 
Qui fmcit at popolus, qtiaii (pii aaeat ense faTillam, 

Affligat eawo membim labore nooens. 
Qui faeit at calebn diTina obi gloria lauda 

Tollitur Qt popalam copia laeta beet, 
Et iubare aethereo terrain Inz impleam onmem, 

Implet at aeqnoreoe flactiboa anda ainiM. 
Vae ! socio qaiaquia Tinom cam felle propinaa, 

Et tentaa aeneoa debilitaaqae capat, 
Scilicet at pataant cunctb reddenda iacentia 

Membra Terecando iaaaa padore tegi. 
Ta qaoqae laade tamena et laetia ebrie reboft 

Triate ignominiae dedecua inde feres. 
Namqae et vina bibes, et nudoa membim iacebis, 

Etkie te dignas rindice risaa erit. 
Ipse Deaa propria miacebit pocala deztra, 

E calice et fundet triatia mosta auo : 
Noc non et male sompta Tomes, Tomitoqoe probrosD 

Inficies partom palcra per arma decas. 
Te Libani adflieti colles, te lapsoa iniqao 

Obruet ezesi pondere montb apex, 
Foetaque lustra feris desertoramque locorom 

Praesentem incatiet tristis imago metam. 
Nempe qaod efiosos Soljrma tibi sangais in arbe, 

Vis facta indigenis, et populatas ager. 
Atqae in figmentis qoae spes ? quid sculptile prodest 

Conflatum artifici numen inane manu P 
Quaeve adeo spes esse potest in imagine falsa, 

Aut quae vis in eo, qui simulacra facit ? 
Vae ! quisquis ligno ad surdas miser oceinit aoreis, 

Surge, aut qui lapides evigilare iobet. 
Mutane te doceant vitaeque carentia sensu 

Arcanos scnsus saxea signs Dei ? 
Vndique quamquam auro circumlita, qaamqaam argeiito 

Auro tamen blando nulla calore fbyet. 
At DominuB coeli residens super ardua templa 

Hinc notat aetemis omnia luminibus. 
Illius adspectu lucis stet pontus et aer, 

Et tacito stupeat territa terra meta. 

Legitur haec paraphrasis in libro qui inscributur : Asfaiidicus, sive 
Duodecim Prophetae minores Laiina metttphrasi poetica e%pos%Hpar» 
tim a Iacobo Avgvsto Thyano, Senatus Parisiensis Praeside, par^ 
tim a CvNRADO Rittershvsio IC. et Antecessore Academiae Nori* 
cae. Ambergae, 1604. 8. p. 215 seqq. Rosenmuellea. 
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NOTES ON LECTURE XIT. 

[A. p. lie.] Job 111. 3. 

Out author exaggerates a itttlc the boldness and energy of ihin 
passage, conceiving that to be an unusual phraseology, which is only 
uncommon to us. There will be an opportunity of mentioning the 
ckangt or enallagt of the tenses in the next Lecture. The ellipsis 
of the relative pronoun ^QK (which) is not at all hush and unusual; 
Rolhing is more common in the Arabic, it being accounted among 
tiie elegancies of language, nor is it unusual with the Hebrews. 
Even with the English, the pronoun which is very frequently Dmitted, 

MlCUAELIS. 



[B, p. lie.] Jot aitd JtremiaA comjiared. 

" Egregie et verissiroe observaium. lobi est tragica ilia et regii 
tristitia, dicam, an desperalio : lereiniac flebiles elegi, misericordi* 
am provocantes^ nee lacrimis maior luctus. Quod ut toto or&tionia 
colore facile agnoscent poi^tico sensu non destituti : ita inagis lamen 
lucet, et exotericis etiam explicari potest, ubi in eandeni uterque 
imaginem incidit. Repetant, quaeso, Irctores, iierumque degustent 
comparationem amicorum lobi com rivo pertido, cuius versionem 
D09ter pag. 103 dcdit : eiu^iue hauaiu ac tan<[uam spiritu pleni, ad 
elegantes, lugubres, sed exiles accedanl leremiae elegos, x*. 18. 

" Qaore »■< dolor nieua perpetuus, 

" Et TuJmu ni«nin intiaclabile, 

" Rarugieua medBlam L 

" FmIus m mibi, ut fons deScieiu, 

" Vt aqnio non Sdte '." 
Versionem, in nonnullia oovam, ne gratis sumerc videar, moneo, pri- 
ma, tiltt proprie moUiticm significare, ex Arabico ^_j^T ' mollia au- 
tem vulnera esse, adeo aegre ac dolorilicB, ut manum medicam non 
admittanl : deinde, non opus esse, ut apM iniurie in Deiun ac rus- 
tice, mtndacem simpliciter vertamus, sed Ibotis mendacis, seu aesta- 
te deficientis, significatum vocabulo commode tribui posse, nostra 
loco apiissimum. Confer enim phrasin Ics. lviii. II, Atque baud 
scio, an a lonte aut rlvo, htbernis imbribus aucto, sed per aestatem 
deficiente, Ecdippae urbi, a^TSit Hebrajce, nomea duclum sit, idem- 
que iiti accidcrit, quod permultis urbibua, ut a situ, loci ingenio, 
rivo, foQie, raonie, nomeu sartiantur. Hicuaeu^ 
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NOT£S ON L.£CTUR£ XT. 

[A. p. 124.] ParatumuLtia. 

In Isa. X. 30, the epithet rrs^ ia applied nin2^ in allusion to 
the meaning or etymology of the name : as if the prophet had said : 
** Ah ! nimb tx rero Dune tibi nomen erit." 

I would remark here, that if the reader desires to understand 
how much the prophets, and particularly Isaiah, are attached to 
beauties of this kind, he may be satisfied by consulting the follow- 
ing passages. Isa. y. 7. xiii. 6. xxiv. 17. xxvii. 7. xxziiL 1. Ivii. 6. 
bu. 3. lx¥. II, 12. Jer. li. 2. Ezek. vii. 6. Hos. ix. 15. Amos y. 
5. Mic. i. 10«— 15. Zeph. ii. 4. See also Gen. ix. 27. xlix. 8, I6» 

19. LOWTH. 

Paronomasia is a favourite figure among all the Oriental po- 
ets, and their taste for it might ha?e originated in part from the 
aid it gives to the memory ; as most of their early poetry was neces-* 
sarily preserved by oral tradition. Some mnemonic expedient of 
this sort is found in the early poetry of all nations. Our taste on 
such subjects is very much a matter of habit ; and the paronomasia 
of some of the old English divines can appear no more puerile to us, 
than rhyme, (which we approve in the most elevated style of poetry), 
would appear to the poets of Greece and Rome. Indeed, rhyme is 
nothing more nor less than a regular recurrence of paronomasia, and 
if we are not offended by it in such productions as Pope's transla- 
tion of the Iliad or Spencer's Fairy Queen, we can have little rea- 
son, on the ground of taste, to condemn paronomasia in the writings 
of the Hebrew prophets. This figure is sometimes used by the 
purest of the Latin writers, as in Virgil, 

'' Discolor unde auri per ramos avra refulut;*' 
and Cicero against VerreSf ** quod nunquaro hujusroodi everriculum 
in provincia ulla fuit." Consult the article on paronomasia in Pro- 
fessor Stuart's Hebrew Grammar (§§ 570, 571. 3d edit.) ; and Sir 
Wm. Jones's Commentaries on Asiatic Poetry, (Chap. VIII.) S. 

[B. p. 127.] Use of tenses m Hebrew. 

Though many of the remarks of Lowth on this very difiicult sub- 
ject are valuable, and merit attentive consideration ; yet I very much 
doubt whether they can all be sustained by an accurate investiga- 
tion of particulars. Michaelis says, and not without reason, *' in 
his, quae de temporum fonpa grammatica disputat Noster, nimis ar- 
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gutus fit emphasium captator : multo senaurus alitor, si de gram* 
matica Hebraica, dod ex Latina, sed ex Arabica iudicasset." Tha 
Orientalfi, generally, allow tbcmselvea much more freedom in the 
use of tenses than the writers of the Western world. Consult 
Stuan'a Heb. Gram. (^^ 501—504, 3d ed.) ; and 8. de Sacy, 
Gram. Arab. (P. 1. Sec. 333 ff.) The following remarks of Roeen- 
mueller are also deserving of attention. 

" Res facillime expediri videtur observalione lahnii (Graramat. 
Ling. Hebr. p. 211. edit, tert.), <]uemadmodum Mebraeorum Aoria- 
tus primus, quern Praeteritum appellarc solent, gistat ran prrfecfam, 
jam praesentem, iam praelcritam, iam futuram, ita Mebraeorum 
Aoristum secundum, Fulurum vulgo vocani, dici de re infecta, tain 
futura, iam praesenti, iam praeterita, adeoque banc llexionem com- 
prehendere nostrum Futurum, Praesens et Imperfeclum : id quod 
commode illustrat eo quod referl Varro, de Lingua Lat. L, VIII. p. 
152. seq. el L. IX. p. 172. T. I. edit. Bipont., suo aevo omnes ver- 
bonim Latinorum flexiones relataa fiiisse ad duas, alteram rei in- 
cboatae seu infectae (Futurum, Praesens, Imperfecfum), alteram 
rei perfectae (Praeteritum exaclum, Praesens exaclum, Futurum ex- 
actum). Pro Iribus euiusque classis ffexionibus Hebraei, Arabes et 
Aramaei habent unicam ; pro secunda classe Aoristum primam, 
sive Praeteritum, et pro prima classe Aoristum secundum, aive Fu> 
turum." S. 



NOTES ON LECTURE XTI. 

[A.p 133] TsitiQ iL. 13. 
Non huios loci aunt, quae Icsaias versu 12 habet. Nee enim 
potcntiam Dei, creationcmque rerum oroaium describit, sed banc 
promit sententiam : non magis nos mortali ingenio consilia Dei, 
quaeque prnedicturus iam sit, nssequi et invealigare posse, (juam 
aquam omnem pugilJis, caelum palmo metiri, etc. MiciUELia. 

[B. p. 133.] Psalm cx»iii. 7—10. 
I am not perfectly satisfied with the commonly recei red inter- 
pretation of the 9th verse ; as expressive of the continual motion 
from East to West, and the velocity of the motion compared with 
that of the sun's rays. I look upon the two Lnea of this distich to 
be in contrast or opposition to each other, and not that the latter is 
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a consequeoce of the former ; and this I think is «o apparent from 
the very construction of the sentences, that there cannot remain a 
doubt concerning it : Thus there is a double transition spoken of, 
towards the East, and again towards the West ; and the length of 
the flight, and not the velocity of the motion, is the object of ampli- 
fication. Thus Theodoret upon this passage, " He calls the East 
the Morning, and the West, the extreme parts of the Sea : to height 
and depth he opposes breadth and length, describing and evincing 
the infinity of the Divine Being.'' Lowth. 

The author of a very useful collection of Jewish commentarieSy 
the title of which is Mielal Jophe, says, this phrase, If I take the 
wings of the Morning, should be understood as a common Oriental 
phrase for departure or Jlight towards the East, These are his 
words, If I take the wings of the Morning, and fy with them ; i. e. 
If I go to the extremity of the East, Hunt. 

Obstat Lowthi explication], fiu^itque pro vocalibus Hebraicis; 
quod indecens est, hominem implumem didere : si alas meas attol- 
lerem, Aliud -est : si alas, quales sunt Aurorae, attdlerem. 

HiCHAELIS. 

Attulit Huntius prima tantummodo interpretis Helmuci verba, 
Lowthianae explicationis confirmandae gratia. Sed erat Scholioa 
Hebraicum integrum apponendum, ex quo apparet, ilium Lowtho 
minime favcre. En verba Hebraea, quae statim excipiunt ilia ab 

Huntio allau : rr^tn tj;; n"'-)nKa n^fifi nnyarr «tn ta^ n'^^n^'J 
'^r»"« ••:Tn«m "^t* "^^nrn tJipa tM "^d ^t)^"^ nDtb. Et extremum 

maris est occidens ; et quod didt : in extremo maris, significare voU 
uit ultimam mundi plagam, quasi diceret ; si earn ab oriente ad oc- 
casum uno momenta, neque tamen possim abire in locum, quo tu non 
adsis ; nam uhique manus tua ducit me, et dextera tua me apprehen- 
dit. In qua quidem iuterpretatione, quum sensum idoneum fundat, 
et nos acquiescendum arbitramur. Rosenmueller. 



NOTES ON LECTLRE XTII. 

(A. p. 140.] Pflfios o/(jli« Scripiurti. 

Every aiientive reader of the sacred writings, who has a taste 
for excellence of ihe kind here alluded to, and has observed how 
deeply our best poets, Milton, Pope, and e\ea Shakspeare, are in- 
debted to the Bible for some of their loftiest flights of sublimity and 
most exquisite touches of palhos, will at once acknowledge the 
justness of Lowth's remarks on thi« point. And if, as we believe, 
the Bible was really given by inspiration of God, if it was in fact 
dictated by the Spirit of Him who formed the heart of man and is 
Diost intimately acquainted with all its intricacies ; why should it 
not contain the raoct perfect delineation of the human passions and 
cBaracler, that has ever been given T Hf thai formed thr ryr, shall 
hf not iee ? A thorough investigation and complete exhibition of 
the excellence of the Bible in this respect, is a desideratum in Sa- 
cred Literature. Niemeyer, in his CAarartrristik drr Bibd, has 
accomplished something in this branch of biblical study ; but a trea- 
tise is needed more condensed, and more directly to the point. 
The taek should be performed by one in whom the refined taste and 
intellectual vigour of Lowth are united with the nicest discernment, 
and most extensive philological aitainmcuts. Such a work would 
be an invaluable accession to the science of human nature in gen- 
eral ; and would be to the student of sacrefl eloquence a help in 
his pursuit as much superior to the systems of rhetoric now extant, 
as a faithful digest of the moral precepts of the New Testament 
would be lo all humaji systems of ethics. S. 

(B. p. 149.) IiAMH Liiii, 6. Er^ss T-iK^ -<"T'*\- 
Vertendum poll us : ad lerram dcturbavi robar, fortitudinem, 
eorum. CfiS? larchi recte explicat D3inK3 niiaa , /ortidirfjiem 
victoriae, potenliae, eorwn. Nee non Kjiiiclu ; CD^pm D[5Tfi for- 
titudinem et poleritiam eorum. Hieronymua : di-lraii in terram trir- 
tutem eorum. Chaldaeus: ■)ir!"'-iza "'t'^p Kn"'yi« 5n«^ 'IS-IIJI 
deieei ad terram infimam orsisas forlium tomm. Syrus: Z^_m|o 
,0Oi.i-»aii }/'!■ ^^, et deieei in trrrata robur eorum. Alexandri- 
nus Graecus interpres nsj h. 1. de sanguine, in quo vis vitalis eat, 
accepit, vertit enim : koi tiaitifayar to oJfiu avioiv tiS yyjr. 

RoiENMUEt^ER. 
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NOTES ON LECTURE XTIII. 

[A. p. 147.] Jewish apinunu on HArtw poetry. 

Abarbanel distinguishes three species of canticles. The first is 
the rhythmical, or that with sinular endings ; in use among the more 
modern Hebrews (who learned it from the Arabic writers) but which 
was certainly unknown to the authors of the Holy Scriptures. The 
aecond was adapted to music, and sung either alone or accompanied 
with instruments : such are the songs of Moses, of Deborah, of Da- 
Tid. The third species consists of parables, or proverbs, which spe- 
cies, says he, (though by the way absurdly enough, as is not uncom- 
mon with the Rabbinical writers) is properly denominated n^ti. 
From this class, however, he excludes the parables of the prophets, 
according to the distinction of Maimonides between prophecy and 
the Holy Spirit. (See More Neboc. ii. 45.) He says they are not 
canticles, because they are not the work of the prophet himself, but 
the mere effect of the prophetic inspiration. Mantissa Dissert ad 
Libr. CosRi, page 413. 

" It cannot be doubted that the canticles of the second species 
were possessed of a certain melody or metre, which through the 
length of the captivity, is obsolete." Abarbanel, ib. 410. 

The Song of Solomon is indeed allowed by the Jews to be a 
poem ; not however from the nature of the composition, or from its 
being metrical, but merely because it is of the parabolic kind : and 
therefore it is referred by Abarbanel to the third species of canticle. 
Whence it happens that, though in some manuscript copies the three 
metrical books are written iii a versified form, the Lamentations and 
Song of Songs are differently transcribed. This I have observed to 
be the case with the Vatican MSS. which is deservedly accounted 
one of the most ancient, its date being the year dcccclxxix of our 
Christian sera. The same is observable in many other MSS. as I 
have been informed by my learned friend, Dr. Kennicott, whose He- 
brew Bible with the various readings is now in the press, and al- 
ready in great forwardness. Indeed, it is natural to suppose, that 
when the Jews exhibit certain canticles, and even whole books, in a 
poetical or versified order, they followed, or pretended to follow, the 
true nature of the Hebrew verse, or the proper distribution of the 
lines. But the great disagreement between them in this respect ia 
a proof of their ignorance, for they seldom agree with one another 



in the termination of tlio lines, or follow any determinate rule in this 
matter. The distribution of the ferses is different in different cop- 
ies, as may be immediately observed on comparing them. In the 
Song of Moses, Deut. xxsii. in which the different editions agree 
better than in any other, (and indeed there was but little room for 
disagreement, the sense always pointing out of itself the order of the 
sentences) in this, notwithstanding, the Rabbins have contrived to 
differ, some of them dividing it into 67, and some into 70 verses or 
lines. See Annol. ad Bib. Heb. Edit, Mich.ielib, Hals, 17-20. 
Among the manuscript copies of the metrical books the disagree- 
ment is equally manifest, as the above excellent critic proved upon a 
very strict examination, undertaken at my request. In a very fa- 
fiious MSS. which t saw in the royal library at Dre.sden, I remark- 
ed a circumstance that clearly demonstrates the perfect ignorance 
and absurdity of the Jews in this respect. The Chaldee paraphrase 
was intermingled with the text throughout, in such a manner, that 
we first read the Hebrew, and then the Chaldee, ver.'ie by verse al- 
ternately : in the metrical books, which were divided into lines or 
verses, the text and version were so conlbunded, that the writer, at- 
tending only to the equality of Ins lines, jwrpetually blended the He- 
brew and Chaldee together in such a manner, that where the one 
ended the other was resumed, and every line partook of both. This 
is a very elei'ant copy, and probably five hundred years old. The 
punctuation is evidently of a more recent date ; as in that of the 
Vatican abov&^nentioned, and in some oilier copies still older. 

LoWTH. 

[B. p. Hil] SchiHili of the propUtl,. 

Of the existence of such institutions there can be no doubt, 
(compare 2 Kings 6: 1 — 7) ; though the notices of them in the sa- 
cred history are so slight and transient, that little can be gathered 
respecting their discipline and course of inatniction, additional to 
what our author has stated in the test. For some very interesting 
speculations on the subject, see Herder, Otist, {Th. II. 8. 2S4 ff.), 
and Eichhorn, Einleitung, (Th. V. S. 1 if.) I. C.C. Nachligall has 
given the subject & more thorough investigation in an Essay, lUbrr 
Samuels Sacngrrversannalmtg odrr Proplirtensckule, in Henke's 
MagazinfutT Eitgtsr. RiHgioiisphilosophie vnd Kinhtngeschiehte, 
(Th. VI. Faac. I, S. 38), S. 
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[C. p. 150.] Metuung ^K^)}. 

This %ord, which according to its etymology means €m oracular 
sayittgf lofiov^ b no more peculiar to predictions of future events^ 
than to every species of that eloquence which is supposed ts 
come by inspiration, including that which teaches the salnlaiy 
principles of moral conduct I do not therefi>re see much force ii 
this argument of our author : for whatever Lemuel composed under 
the infloence of the Di? ine Spirit might prqierly be called Mg 
whether in verse or not The word is derived from sttDS he raisHL 
he produced, he spoke ; not as some of the old commentators derife 
it, from KlDdy he received. Though a divine oracle might, I confefls, 
take its name with great propriety from receivings as does the QnA 
word X^ftfia (so the Seventy render this very phrase) which meaai 
being received from God. But the use of the word in 2 Kings ix. 85, 
militates against this derivation. BIichakus. 



IfOTBS ON LISCTURE XIX. 

[A. p. 156.] Singmg ky aliemaU ehmrs. 

Though the performance of the hymns by two olfemsfe cHoni^ 
were the more usual, it evidently was not the only mode ; for, is 
the parallelism of sentences in the Hebrew poetry is not restricted 
to distichs, but admits a varied form of iteration, so their psalmody, 
though usually confined to two alternate choruses, was sometimes 
extended to more. An example of the latter kind will appear in Ps. 
cxxxv. which was obviously performed by three diffarent cbous, 
the High Priest with the House of Aaron constituting the first ; the 
Levites serving in the temple, the second ; and the congregation of 
Israel, the third ; all having their distinct parts, and all at stated 
intervals uniting in full chorus. 

The High Priest, accompanied by the rest of the priesthood, be- 
gan with addressing the Levites : 

Praiio ye Jah ! 

The Levites return the exhortation to the priests : 

PraiM ye the name Jehovah ! 

The Priests and Levites then joining, address the congregatioD : 

Praieo him, O ye tervants of Jehovah ! 
The Congregation address the Priests — 

Te that itand in the hooee of Jehovah I 



And the Levites — 

Id the eonrU oTthe hooM oTcmr God ' 
This may be cousidered as the first passus of the itfoaufta, 
whicji the Choir of Pritsts resumes by a second exhortation lo the 
LrviUs, and assigniag the reason for their praise : 

Ptbik ye Jib, for Jehovah ig good. 

The Levites then exhort the Congregaiion : 

Sing pnUBos unto hi« nimie, Tor il is pleuant. 

And the congregation joining both, the three choirs unite in full 
chorus : 

For Jah halh chojon Jacob unio himielf ; 
Iirul for his peculiar DeBHura. 

The T\^oaOfia, thus concluding, the high prtrsl, Ibllowed by his band, 
commences in the 5th Terse the hjran. The 6th verse belongs lo 
the Lrvitts, and the 7th to the Cojigrfgation, both of whom having, 
in them, celebrated Jehorah, as the Creator and Goecrnar of the 
world, the highpririt descends tn the 8th verse to the interpositions 
of Jehovah in behalf of his chosen people ; beginning with the mira- 
cle that procured their deliverance from bondage. The Leviles 
having adverted to the other miracles wrought in ^gypl, in the for- 
mer clause of the 9lh verse, and the Congregation, in the latter, 
pointed out Pharaoh aod his servants, as those upon whom the 
judgements of Jehovah were inflicted, the high priest, etc. proceeds 
in Ihe lOth verse to remark the extension of similar judgements to 
other naiions and kings, whose names and kingdoms the Levkes 
enumerate, in the I Hh verse, whilst the Congregation, in the 12th, 
commemorate the blessings which had thence resulted to them. At 
the close of this recitative, in the first clause of the 13th rerae, fol- 
lows a chorus of the prieats : 

Thy n»rao, O Jehovah '. ondoreth for ever 1 

And in the second, another of the Levites : 

Thj mamoriol, O Jehovah '. thioughoat alt genetanons. 

The Congregation then striking in with Priests and Levites, all 
unite in full chorus, as before : 

For Johovili will judge bi< people : 
And will lepent him concenuDg iiii aorvanla, 
Tliia chorus may be considered as closing the first part of the 
hymn, the concluding clause of which, adverting to the frequent 
backslidings of the Jewish nation, not withstanding the blessings 
bolh ordinari/ and eitraordinari/ wliich Jehovah had conferred upon 
them, and the prosperity ihcy enjoyed in the land promised lo their 



fcie&then, notwithstandiiig their turniiig aside to tbe Bdohtrj tfte 
natioiiB that had beeo cut off ftooi before them, the choir of pnedi 
(referrioj beck to the 6th vene) as if aeraied that IbtmI oouU ie> 
felt no more, breaks out in a second recitative, eji|ii eBB i fc at oBoeof 

emitatioo and contempt : 

The idols of tho hMthes, aHor md foM, ete. 
To this the Levites add in the same indignant straua : 
Tboj ha¥o moothty but tfaof ^eak not, ote. 

Thn Congregation subjoin : 

They have eon, bat they hew not, elo. 
And the three chcMrs again uniting : 

They that make theai are like auto thoai : 

Eveiy one that tnMtelh iBthoM. 

With this exquisite contrast b^ween the gods in iriioai the faMp. 
then confided, ai^ Jehofah the rock of their salvntion — tke fimnsr 
nnable to aid or hear their votaries, and the ktler hiading benefition 
his own — the second part of the hymn is cooclnded, and the Mg^ 
priest with his chmr, by a gracefiil transition, renews his mhortation 

as at first; but now addressing the Congri|gatkin : 

Bleai Jehorah, O houoe of Inael! • 

To whiih the Congregation reply : 

Ble« Jehorah, O honae of Aaron ! 

Tbe prie$ts, in like manner, exhorting the Levites : 

Ble« Jehorah, O home of Levi ! 
To whom they in their turn rejoin : 

Te that fear JehoTah, bless Jehovah ! 
All then uniting : 

Blessed be JehoTah out of Sioa ! 

Who dwelleth in Jemsalem ! . 
The whole is closed by each choir in full chorus, exhorting the otlh 
or two : 

Praise ye Jah ! 

From this analysis it is evident, that the Hebrew hymn is a 
composition not less regular than the Grecian ode, and of a much 
more varied nature than the professor had led his audieiioe lo snh 

p096> 

The whole Psalm, according to the above division, may be thiD 
exhibited : 

IIP0A2MJ, or Prelude. Part I. 
High Priest and Priests, to the Levites : 

Praise ye Jah ! 
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Levites, to the Priests : 

Pjraite y« the mme of Jehovah ! 
Priests and Leyites, to the CongregatioD : 

Praise him, O ye aeryants of Jehovah ! 
The Congregation, to the Priests : 

Ye that stand in the house of Jehovah ! 
The Congregation, to the Levites : 

In the courts of the house of our Ood 1 

UPOAHMA. 2. 

Priests, to the Levites : 

Praise ye Jah, for Jehovah is good ! 

Levites, to the Congregation : 

Sing praises unto his name, for it is pleasant 
Congregation, joining both Priests and Levites : 

For Jah hath chosen Jacob unto himself, 

Israel for his peculiar treasure. 

Hymn. 

High Priest, followed by the Priests : 

For I know that Jehovah is great, 

Even our Lord above all gods. 
Levites : 

Whatsoever Jehovah pleased, 

He did in heaven, and in earth. 

In the seas, and in deep places : 

Congregation : 

He causeth the vapours to rise from the ends of the earth, 

He maketh lightnings for the rain : 

He bringeth the wind out of his treasuries. 

High Priest, accompanied by the Priests : 

Who smote the first-born of J^gypt, 

Both of man, of beast. 
Levites : 

Sent tokens and wonders into the midst of thee, O iEgypt » 
Congregation : 

Upon Pharaoh and upon all his servants. 
High Priest and Priests : 

Who smote great nations, and slew mighty kings *. 
Levites : 

Sihon.king of the Amorites, 

And Og, king of Basan, 

And all the kingdoms of Canaan. 
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Congregation : 

And he ghre their land an heritage, 
An heritage with Ifiael his people. 

Priests : 

Thy name, O JehoTwh, endureth for e^er. 

Levites : 

Thy memorial, O Jehorah, throiigfao«t all g >n er ati < 

Priests, Le?ites, and Ccmgregation, in full choms : 

For Jehovah will judge his people ; 

And will fepent Um coneemisg his flerYantB. 

II. 

High Priest, accompanied by the Priests : 

The idols of tiM heathen— silver asd g<M I 
The worh of mortal hands. 

Le?ites : 

They have months, bat th^ speak not ; 
Eyes have they, but they see not. 

Congregation : 

They have ears, but they hear not: 
Neither is there any truth in their moaths. 

Priests, Le?ites, and Congregation, in full chorus : 

They that make them are like unto them ; 
Every one that trusteth in them. 

High Priest and Priests, to the Congregation : 

Bless Jehoy&h, O house of Israel ! 

Congregation, to the High Priest and Priests : 

Bless Jehovah, O house of Aaron ! 
High Priest and Priests, to the Levites : 

Bless Jehovah, O house of Levi ! 
Levites, to High Priest and Priests : 

Ye that fear Jehov&h, bless Jehovah ! 
Priests, Levites, and Congregation, in full chorus : 

Blessed be Jehovah out of Sion, 
Who dwelleth in Jerusalem ! 
Full chorus, continuing each division to both the rest : 

Praise ye Jah ! 

The praising the name Jehovah, so often mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, arises from the answer to the question of Moses, £xod. iii. 13. 

Henlet. 

(Compare also Herder, Geist, Th. JI. S. 126 ff.) 




J, p. 158) Hose* II. 9. 
There is hardly any thing in which translatora have diSered 
more than in the explanation of this line ; nhtch is the more extra- 
ordinary when we consider ihat the words themselves are so well 
known, and the structure of the period so plain and evident. Jb> 
ROME IB almost singular in hia explanation. Comm. in loc. " I am 
not one or those who inhabit cities; who live according to human 
laws ; who think cruelty justice." Cabtalio follows Jerome. 
There is in iact in the latter member of the sentence n*y3 Ri3« {ft 
a parallelism and synonjme to aj'K kV in the former. The fiilure 
«iat« has a frequentative power (see Ps. xxii. 3 and 8,) " I am not 
accustomed to enter a city ; f am not an inhabitant of a city." For 
there is a beautiful opposition of the different parts ; " I am God, 
and not man ;" this is amplilied in the next line, and the antithesis 
a little varied. " I am thy God, inhabiting with thee, but in a pecu- 
liar and extraordinary manner, not in the manner of men." Noth- 
ing I think can be plainer or more elegant than this. Lowth. 

[C. p. 106] Utt of paraUelitm in iiHirprtlatim. 

A more full account of the Hebrew parallelism may be found in 
Dr. Lowth's Preliminary Dissertation to Isaiah, which the reader 
will do well to consult. A very able tract on the use of parallelism 
in interpretation has been published by Dr. Schleusner, entitled : 
Dhserlatio Philologica de ParalltUsmo Senlmtiarum Egrcgio Sttb- 
aidio Interpreialionis Gramnuair.ae Vet. Ttst. Some useful re- 
marks on the same subject may be ibund in Meyer, Hm»entntik det 
alien Ttstaments, (Th. II. SS. 352 — 363). This investigation, 
however, belongs rather to a Treatist on HeTmenrutu$ than to £ee- 
turts on Pottrif ; and for this reason I omit the long, and in some 
(cspecia valuable, note of Michaelis de usu paralletistai mtmhrorum 
henntntutica. The student who wishes for information on this 
p<Hnl, will find it by consulting the wmks mentioned above. S. 



NOTES ON LECTURE XX. 

[A. p. IG6.] Jtaish BOtiiMt of pTOphtfy. 
Our author in this place alludes to the Rabbinical notions coiH 
cerning inspiration, which are explained more at large by Baskaob. 
" They distinguish," says that author, " eleven degrees of prophecy 
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They reckon among inspired men those who felt some inward emo- 
tions, urging them to perform extraordinary actions, as Samsoo. 
Thase who composed hymns and psdms, because they belie?ed 
themsel?es inspired with God's Spirit, were accounted so many pro- 
phets. However, these prophets are distinguished from the follov^ 
ing orders : 1. When Zechariah says, the word of the Ltord cam 
unto me. 2. Samuel heard a voice, but did not see who spoke 
3. When a man speaks in a dream with a prophet, as it happened to 
Ezekialy to whom a man cried. Son of mam. 4. Angels spoke oftn 
in dreams. 5. It was sometimes thought, that God himself sp6kt in 
a dream. 6. Some mystical objects were discovered. 7. An audi- 
ble voice was heard from the midst of these objects. 8. A man is 
seen speaking, as it happened to Abraham under the oak of Mamre, 
which however was a vision. 9. Lastly, an angel is perceived speak- 
ing. Thus Abraham heard one, when he was binding Isaac upon 
the altar to sacrifice him : but that was also a vision." Hist of the 
Jews, B. IV. ch. xviii. <J II. Grsgort. 

[B. p. 166] Style of Datud UHpoetieaL 

We may add [to the causes of this mentioned by Lowtb] the de- 
cline of the Hebrew language, which in the Babylonish captivity lost 
all its grace and elegance. Nor among so many ev^ils which befell 
their nation, is it surprising that they should have neither leisare nor 
spirit for the cultivation of the fine arts. Besides, when a language 
is confined chiefly to the lowest of the people, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that it should produce any poets worthy of the name. Let 
any man compare what was written in Hebrew before and after the 
Babylonish exile, and I apprehend he will perceive no less evident 
marks of decay and ruin than in the Latin language. Wherefore it 
appears to me very improbable, that any psalms, which breathe a 
truly sublime and poetical spirit, were composed after the retuni 
from Babylon, excepting perhaps that elegant piece of poetry the 
cxxxviith. Certainly nothing can be more absurd than the error, 
into which some commentators have fallen, in attributing some of 
the sublimest of the psalms to Ezra, than whose style nothing can 
be meaner or more ungraceful. Indeed I have myself some doubts 
concerning the cxxxviith, which I am more inclined to attribute to 
Jeremiah, or some contemporary *of his ; and I think the taste and 
spirit of the bard, who sung so sweetly elsewhere the miseries of hi« 
nation^ may very plainly be discerned in it. Micharlis. 
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[C. p, 169,] Demgn of prophay. 

One of the moat important ends of prophecy, as it appears to me, 
is, that the predictions, being gradually accomplished from age to 
age, may remain an attestation of the divine inspiration of the i<a- 
cred writers, slier the power of working miracles has ceased. In 
order to accomplish this purpose, the predictions must be sufficient- 
ly ciroumataniial and delinite to afford satisfactory evidence that 
they were originally designed to be applicable to this or that parti- 
cular event, and to no other. 

Concerning the next feature of prophecy, which our author in- 
troduces, namely, ifs comprtheading at a single glaart a varictg af 
rF«nf.<, etc., a valuable dissertation by Velthusen, entitled : Program- 
ma fie optira Rerum futararum Deacriptiant ad Uluitranitum Lo- 
tum Jcs. LXXIII. 1—6, may be found in the Commmlalioncs 
TAeologicae, published by Velthusen, Kuinoel, and Rupert, (Vol. 
VI. p. 75. ff.}. S. 



[D. p.174] latit 
In this prophecy Edom is particularly marked i 






of the Divine vengeance. The principal provocation of Edom was 
their insulting the Jews in their distress, and joining against them 
with their enemies the Chaldeans : See Amos L 11. Ezek. xxv. 12. 
XXXV. 15. Ps. CKXxvii. 7. Accordingly the Edomites were, together 
with the rest of the neighbouring nations, ravaged and laid waste by 
Nebuchadnezzar : See Jer. %xx. IS—HG. Mai. i. 2, 3, 4 ; and see 
Marsbam, Can. Chron. Ssc. xviii., who calls this the age of the de- 
struction of cities. LowTH. 

The course of thought is as fbllowa : Jehovah is angry with all 
the heathen nations, and devotes them to destruction, (xxxiv. 1^-4), 
In the first place, he sends his sword upon Edom, and causes a mas- 
sacre in Boitra, in order to avenge Zion upon her, (vs. 5 — 8). 
The whole region is given to the flames, (vs. !), 10). Nothing but 
beasts of the wilderness and goblins shall dwelt there forever, (vs. 

The oppressed nation of Israel rejoice in this destruction of their 
enemies, and see in it a proof of the power of Jehovah, (xitxv. 1, 2). 
Comforted and happy, they now have opportunity to return to their 
native land, (va. 3 — (i) ; for Jeliovah himself will lead them through 
the wilderness, make it fruitful, supply it with water, and free il 
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from wild beasts, (fs. 6 — ^9). Redeemed and shouting for joy they 
will march to Jerusalem, (v. 10). Gesenius. 

The general view of this noble poem, which Lowth has giren im 
the text, is truly admirable ; but his exegesis of some of the parts is, 
to say the least, very questionable. The Bishop gives way too 
much to his old propensity to emend the text where he finds a di^ 
ficulty. Instead of entering into a minnte examination here, I 
would refer the reader to his Hebrew Bible and Lexicon, and to the 
Comnientaries of Rosenmueller or Gesenius. — One phrase, however, 
as it is quite an unusual one, may require some explanation. 
zzxir. 6. "^s^^rt tJ^O ^5 nnn "5, literally, as Lowth renders it, •«- 
ehriatus est in coelis gladius mens. The sense is, that the sword of 
Jehovah rushes furiously from heaven upon his enemies , Kke a war- 
rior who is excited by strong drink. (Compare 3 Mace. 5: 2). It 
is a very common figure with the Oriental writers to represent the 
sword of a warrior as drinking, and being drunk with the blood of 
his enemies. So Abulfaragius, 7^ Turks rushed in, and their fih 
rious sword drank the blood of old men and children, (See Gesen- 
ius in loc. Compare Deut. 32: 42. Jer. 46: 10, et al.). S. 
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[A . p. 178.] Charaettr of Jeremiah, 

Jerome probably adopted this opinion fit)m his masters, the Jews. 
Of the more modern Rabbins, Abarbanel (Praef. in Jer.) com- 
plains grievously of the grammatical ignorance of the prophet, and 
his frequent solecisms ; which he says Ezra corrected by the Keri 
or marginal notes, for he remarks that they occur more fi-eqoently 
in him than elsewhere. Absurd and ridiculous! to attribute the 
errors of transcribers, which occur in almost every part of the He- 
brew text, to the sacred writers themselves ; the greater part of 
these errors he would indeed have found scarcely to exist, if he had 
consulted the more correct copies, which remain even at this day : 
for among these very marginal readings, there are but few, which, 
ID the more ancient MSS. are not found in the text. Walton has 
long since given a remarkable example of this kind (Prolegom. i?. 
12). The collations of Dr. Kennicott will afford many more. 

Lowth. 




[B, p. I7d.] Charactt o/ Ezddd. 

I must confesG that I Teel Dot perfectly satisfied with myself, 
when in a mailer eutirely dependent upon taste, I can by no means 
bring myself to agree with our author. So far liom esteeming Eze- 
kiel equal to Isaiah in sublimity, I am inclined rather to think, that 
he displays more art and luxuriance in amplifying and decorating 
his subject than is consistent with the poetical fervour, or indeed 
with true sublimity. He is in general an imitator, and yet be has 
the art of giving an air of noveliy and ingenuity, but not of gran- 
deur and aubliraity, to all hia composition. The imagery which is 
famiUar to the Hebrew poetry be constantly makes use of, and those 
figures which were invented by others, but were only glanced at, or 
partially displayed by those who first used them, he dwells upon, and 
depicts with such accuracy and copiousness, that he leaves nothing 
to add to them, nothing to be supplied by the reader's imagination. 
On this score his ingenuity is to be commenJed, and be is therefore 
of use to bis readers, because he enables them better to understand 
the ancient poets ; but he certainly does not strike with admiration, 
or display any trait of sublimity. 

Of this 1 will propose only one example : many of the same kind 
may be found in looking over the writings of this prophet. In de- 
scribing a great slaughter, it is very common in the best poets to in- 
troduce a slight allusion to birds of prey. Thus inthelLtAo: 

" Whoae linibc, unburicd an the ng^ed ihcire, 
" Devouring dogs and hungry Tullurei tore." 

Thus, it is the language of boasting in the historical part of Script- 
ure — " I will give thy flesh unto the fowls of the air, and unto the 
beasts of the field." 1 Sam. xvii. 44. Asaph also in Paalm Ixxviij. 
48. " He gave their cattle to the hail, and their Socks to the birds." 
Moses is still more sublime, Deut. xxxii. 'i3, Hi. 

" I will epaud mioe arrow« npon Ihsm. 

" T/uythall be flstfn up wiUi hunger, ■ prey unto birdi, 

" And to bill«r dcBtructlon ? 

" I will iilioMDd the teatJi of beud upon ihatn, 

" Willi the poiioa of thfl raptilei orihe earth," 
But HAB&KKiiK ii more excellent than eitlier of the former, chap. iii. 
fi, speaking of the victory of Jehovah over his unemies : 

" Before him west iha pealilence, 

" And hit fsolatepe wsra traced by the birdi." 
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Doubtless, the birds of prey. Isaiah is somewhat more copioos, 
chap, xxxiy. 6, 7. 

" For Jkhovah celebrateth a sacrifice in Botzra, 

" And a great slauehter in the land of Edom. 

'' And the wild goats shall fall down with them ; 

'* And the bollocks, together with the balls : • 

*' And their own land shall be drunken with their bloody 

^ And their dost shall be enriched with hL" 

These uid other images Ezekiel has adopted, mnd has Bliidioalf 
amplified with singular ingenuity ; and by exhauating all the «i|e- 
ly applicable to the subject, has in a manner made them his own. 
In the first prediction of the slaughter of lifagog, the whole cliipla 
consists of a most magnificent amplification of all the circmutaiiea 
and apparatus of war, so that scarcely any part of the sahject is hi 
untouched ; he adds afterwards in a bold and nnuaoai style—-'' Thus, 
Son of man, saith Jehotah, speak unto e?ery leathered fbiH, and 
to every beast of the field : assemble yourselves and come, gather 
yourselves on every side to the banquet, which I |Hepare finr yoa, & 
great banquet on the mountains of Israel. ' Ye shall eat flesh, and ye 
shall drink blood ; ye shall eat the flesh of the mighty, and drink 
the blood of the princes of the earth, of rams, of lambs, and of goats, 
of bullocks, aU of them fiitlings of Bashan. Ye shall eat &t till ye 
he satiated, and drink blood till ye be drunken, in the banquet which 
I have prepared for you. Ye shall be filled at my table with horaei 
and chariots, with mighty men, and with men of valour, saith the 
Lord Jehovah." Ezek. xxxviii. 17 — ^20. In this I seem to read i 
poet, who is unwilling to omit any thing of the figurative kind which 
presents itself to his mind, and would think his poem deficient, if 
he did not adorn it with every probable fiction which could be ad- 
ded : and for this very reason I cannot help placing him rather in 
the middle than superior class. Observe how the author of tlie 
Apocalypse, who is in general an imitator, but endued with a sab- 
limer genius, and in whose prose all the splendour of poetry may be 
discerned, has conducted these sentiments of Ezekiel : " I saw as 
angel standing in the sun ; and he cried with a loud voice unto the 
fowls that fiy in the midst of heaven, Come and gather yourselves to- 
gether unto the supper of the great God ; that ye may eat of tbe 
flesh of kings, and of captains, and the flesh of mighty men, and tbe 
flesh of horses, and of them that sit upon them, and the flesh of iD 
men, both firee and bond, both small and great." Rev. xix. 17, 18. 



But Ezekiel goes yet Airtlier, ro deltgfatcd is be with tliia image, 
BO intmii is he upon tite by-paths of ibe Muees, that he gicea evem 
tlte tre«ii, taking them for empires, to the birds ; and their shades or 
ghosts lie consigim to the ioferoaJ regions. Thus chap. xsxi. 13 — 15. 
" L'puu his trunk Bholl all the litwis of heaven rcmaia, and all the 
beasts of the Geld shall be upon his brancbea. To the end that none of 
all the tre«s by the waters shall exalt ilietuaelves for their height, nor 
shoot up their top among the thick boughs ; neither their trees stutd 
up in their boight, all that drink water : for they are all delivered 
unto death, to the nether parts of the earth in the miilst of the chil- 
dren of men, with them that go down to the pit, etc." In ibis we 
find novelty and variety, great fertility of genius, but no suNimity. 

I had almost forgolteo to lucntioa, that Eaekiol lived at a period 
when ilie Hebrew language was visibly on the decline. And when 
we compare him with the Latin poets who succeeded the Augustan 
age, we may find some resemblance in the style, something that in- 
dicates the old age of poetry. MicnAELia. 

[C. p. ISO.] Characttr bS llaiakkvi. 
On a very accurate perusal of Ilabakkuk, I find him a great im- 
itator of former poets, but with some new additions of his own : not 
however in the manner of Ezekiel, but with much greater brevity, 
and with DO common degree of sublimity. Ezekiel. for the most 
pan, through his extreme copionsness, flags behind thoiic whom be 
imitates; Habakkuk either rises suj>erior, or at least keeps on an 
equality with them. 



[D. p- 181.] Ojiinionoftkc Grtcks on Utr.ir praphttie poury. 

"I find, loo, that some of the oracles of Apollo have not escaped 
ridicule in this respect, though the obscurity of prophecy readera 
them in general to difficult to decipher, that the hearers have no 
leisure to bestow on an eKsminalion of the metre." Merc, in Lu- 
cian's Dial, entitled Jupjtcr Tragiedus, 

" A response from an oracle in verse having been recited by one 
of the company — I have ollen wondeivd (snid Dioeenianus) at the 
meanness and imi>erfection of the verses which conveyed the oracu- 
lar responses ; especially considering that Apollo is the president of 
ihe Muses, and, one aliould imagine, would no less interest himself 
in the style of his own predictions, than in tlie harmony of odes and 
other poetry : beside?, that he certainly must he superior to Homv 
51 



and Heaiod in poetic taste and ability. Notwithstanding this, wt 
find many of the oracles, both as to style and metre, deficient in 
prosody, and in every species of poetical merit." Plutarch, Inf. 
wAy Ihe Pythia now ceases to deliotr her oracles in verse 1 

Just as the Bishop's observalioD is, concerning the prophetic otfr 
cles of the Greeks, yet whoe»er will be at the trouble of considering 
the predictions of Cassandra, in the Agamemnon of jGschylus, mij 
easily perceive a peculiarity of imagery and style that «-ould throw 
some light on the subject itself, as well as serve to illustrate the pro- 
phetic phraseology of the Hebrews. HENt-tr, 

The prophecy of the Sibyl in the sixth ^Eneid might also be re- 
ferred to as an example ; in it the prophetic ecstacy is so admirably 
expressed, that the art and imitative powers of Virgil may contrtbuie 
not a little to enable us to understand the language and manneT of 
true prophecy. MirBASUs, 

[E. p, 18,?,] FouTtk Edogve of VtrgH, 

The learned are generally agreed that the Eclogue in questran 
cannot relate to Saloniiius, a ^an of Pollio, born after the capture of 
Salona, who is spoken of by Servius, if any such person ever existed ; 
since it appears from Dion and Appiajj, that the expedhioo of Pol- 
lio to lUyricum look place in the following year. Some h&ve coi^ 
jectured, thai this poem relates to C. Asiniua Gallus, a son of the 
same person, and indeed with much greater appearance of probabil^ 
ty ; since Asconius Pedianus report?, that he had heard train Oallos 
himself, that this poem was composed in honour of him. See Ssbt. 
ad Eclog. iv. II. But Servius himself affirms, that GaJlus wu 
born in the preceding year, while Pollio was consul elect; and at- 
though such a boast might very well agree with the vanity of a mm, 
who, Augustus himself said, would be desirous of acquiring the 
sovereignly after his death, though unequal to it ; (Tacit. An. i. lit), 
yet it issc^rcelyprobable. that any poet, in common prudence, would 
predict any thing so magnificent of a son of Pollio. Further, why 
has he foretold this divine son to him as a consul only, and not ast 
ftther 1 which would have receded much more honour on Pallia 
Many, from these difficulties, have attributed the poet's coropUnKBt 
to Cesar Octavius and to some child born in his family, as the cer- 
tain heir to the empire. Julia, Marcellus, and Drusus, have ftll been 
mentioued. As to Drusus, neither liis age nor person corresnoiid to 
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the prediction ; and though the age of Marcellua might suit it bet- 
ter, yet the pergonal disagreement is the same. With respect to Ju- 
lia, the daughter of Ociavius, there can be no objectioo upon either 
acccMiiit, if the Eclogue were wrillen during the pregnancy or Scri- 
bonia, and that it was written before her delivery, ia credible from 
the invocation it coaioins to Lucina : " O, chaate Lucina, aid I" — 
Sul let it be remembered by those who adopt any of these hypothe- 
ses, who, and in what station, Octaiius then was ; not emperor and 
Augustus, the sovereign lord of the whole Roman empire, all which 
dignities became his only after the battle of Actium, nine years pos- 
terior to the date of this Eclogue ; but a triumvir, equal only in au- 
thority with Antony at least, not to speak of Lepidus. How then 
could the poet presume to predict to any son of Octavius, if at that 
time any son had been born to him. the succession to the empire T 
Bui, if we should even grant, what is really true, that no person 
more worthy or more proper could be found, or to whom these pre- 
dictions would be better suited, than to some of the descendants of 
Octavius ; and if even we should suppose that a son of his was at 
thai time in being, still there is one argument sufficient to overturn 
the whole, and thai is, that the Eclt^ue is inscribed to PoUio; for 
at that time, and even lor some time aAer, PoUio was of the party of 
Antony, and in opposition to Octavius. Let us with this in our 
minds take a summary view of the actions of PoUio, afler the death 
of Julius Cffisar ; and let us pay some attention to the chronology of 
the times. In the year of Rome 711, C. Asinius PoUio having con- 
ducted the war against Sextus Pompcius, on his return from Spain 
delivered over his army to Antony, afler his flight from Mutina. In 
the year 713, PoUio held Cisalpine Gaul, as Antony's lieutenant ; 
and along with Ventidius hovered about the rear of Sajvidienus, the 
lieutenant of Octavius, who was attempting to annoy Lucius Anlo- 
nius : Lucius being besieged at Perusia, PoUio in vain attempted 
his relief, and aflerwards returned to Ravenna : he held Veoetia a 
long time subject to Antony ; and after having performed great ac- 
tions in that part of the world, joined Antony, bringing over with 
him, at the same time, Domitius ^nobarbus, and the Heet under hi^ 
command. About the end of the year 714, the peace of Brundu- 
sium look place, the negotiators of which were Pollio as consul, m 
the part of Antony, and Mscenas on the part of Octavius, and Coc- 
ceius on the part o( both, as their common friend ; and about this 
time the fourth Eclogue of Virgil was wrillen. In the year 715, 
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Antony sent PoUio u his lieutenant sgainst tlie Psrthim into lUji^ 
«iini ; who triumphed offer tbeni in the month of October. Thsn 
hf Vellsiiis, AmAN, and Dio. About this tisne a private diss- 
grsement took place between Pollio and OctsThis; and OdaThn 
wrote mme indecent verses against PolKa Macrob. Sattkn. ii 
14. Prom this tine to the battJe of Actium, which happened ia 
723, in the beginning of September, Pollio kept himself perfectlj 
neutral, and took no part in the contest between Antonj and Oct** 
vim. ** I must not omit," says Vbllcivs, ii. 86, ** a remarkable a&> 
tion and sayitig of Asinius Pollio. After the peace of Bnmdusiini 
^he should have said after his triumph) he continaed in Italy, nor 
did he ever see the queen, or, after the mind of AMony became en- 
feebled by his destructive passion, take any pait in his affiurs ; and 
when Cesar requested him to accompany him to the battle of Acti* 
um ! The kindiiesses, said he, which I have rendered Antony, are 
greater in reality thati those he has tendered me, but the latter are 
better known to the worid. I will withdraw myself entirely inMB 
the contest, and I shall become the prey of the conqneror." Frani 
considering these facts, it appears lo me altagetber incredible, that 
Virgil should send, and inscribe to Pollio, a poem in praise of Octa* 
vhis, and wholly written in celebration of his family. Lowrn. 

VfrgiKi edkygam <|nartam cwn descriptione aureae, we Messi- 
snse, aetatis ea, qnac inter lesaiana oracula c. vii. seqq. exstat, com«> 
paravimus in Cemmfntmr. €ui Itsm, P. I. p. 305'. Gausam similitu* 
dinis Romaiiom inter atque Hebraeum poetam, respectu quoque ha* 
hito ad ea quae nostro loco de hac re Lowthus disseniit, satis espo* 
suit Heyne in Argumento iUi Eclogae praemisso. lUnd vero mirari 
satis lion possamus, in puero illo, quo nascitoro, Virgilio, aut potius 
Sibylla, canente aurea reditura sit aetas, inter Romanos illius tempo- 
ris quaerendo tot tantosque viros doctos et ingenosos operam vanissi- 
mam consumsisse, neque vidisse eos, istum poeram baud minus fio- 
tionis poeticae esse, ac sunt ceterae descriptiones imaginesqoe isto 
in poemate obviae. C. Asininm Galium, Pollionis filium, a Virgilio 
ffio carmine celehrah, pleroruraque interpretara, Asconio Pediano 
auctore^ est sententia. Sed non cogitarunt isti interpretes, ridicu* 
hin^' ibturum Virgilium fu-isse, si aliquem Pollionis (ilium cecinisset, 
antequam gravida Consnlis uxor popererit. Quod Asconii Pediani 
attinet testimonium, cui oraltum in hac quaestione tribuere solent, 
de eo verissimiun indicium tuht Lowthus p. 402, not Nos quidem 
DulH dubitamusy Maronem Pollionis sui in orbem Rofnanum, Bruor 
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diuino foederc a ne pacaium, merita DobiJissimo illo carmine its ex- 
tollere, ui spem faceret, fore, ut aurea ilia aeiuB, de qua uundudum 
prtsci cecinere vates. eam pucro quodam divino, coclcstj virguie nsr 
to (w. 6, 7,) esse reMtsuram, Pollione Consule iDitium capiat. 
Kosr.KJtvtLUER. 
1 can see nottiing so very strange and iin accountable in the cir- 
cumstance that two poets of exalted genius, in describing the s: 
subject, (the golden agr), should use similar language. 
me that the wonder which Lowih expresses (p. 1H3) is <\mtc out 
of place here. S. 



NOTES ON LECTURE XXII. 

[A. p. IB!).] jil/AaiieUtpoimMeflkt Heirita. 
The alphabetic poems of the Old Testament are the following : 
Psalms XXV. xxxiv. xxxvii. cxi. cxii. cxit. cxIv. Proverbs xxxi. from 
the tenth verse m ihe end ; and Lamentations i, — iv. Of these the on- 
ly ones that exhibit any considerable degree of poetical merit ore 
Psalm xxxvii. and Lamentations. The nature of the composition 
was extremely unfavourable to that glow of feeling so essential lo the 
higher kinds of poetT7 i and ihc excellence of the two poems juM 
mentioned, notwithstanding the disadvantages resulting from the 
mode of writing, evinces great skill and a wonderful command of 
language in their authors. The alphabetic arrangement appearvsel- 
dom to have been applied to original romposition ; but rather to nrw 
eoUtcfions of detached maxims and sayings, which had long been 
extant among the people : and the design of it, as Lowth observes, 
undoubtedly was to aid the memory. The poems of this sort are 
very few in number, and most of them afe somewhat imperfect in 
the alphabetic arrangement. These imperfections, in some instanc- 
es, may have arisen from the errors of transcribers. See Ps. xxr. 
where the verses 1, p, and i, are wanting ; Ps. 34: 6, 7 ; 37: 7, S, 
SO, 21 ; 34: 18, etc. (Compare Eichhorn, Einleitung, Band I. S- 
404 ff.) S. 

[B. p. J91.] SiJiject of Ihe Lamtntalions i-f Jrrmuah 

Micliaelis, in his edition of l,owth, attempts to defend the e^in- 
ion of Josephus, Jerome, and Usher, in regard lo the occasion of the 
LamentatJousofJcrcmiali. • S, 
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Mutavh Umen postea eententiam Michaelii, el Lowthianaa 
■dopUTit ; vid Neue orienuL uod exeget Bibliolhek P. I. p. 106l 
Dathius quoque, qui quum Propkeias maiora ex recensimu texiMs 
Hebraei et versiamtm aniiquantm LatUu versos notisque iUustraUs 
primam ederet a. 1779, exi8tima?it, leremiam in Threnis deplorare 
fbnestiBsimam illam calamitatem, qua piissimus rex losias in prodio 
contra Aegyplios vitam amiut ; earn eententiam qaum librum snam 
post sex annos curis secundis denuo in lucem emiserit, pluribus ar- 
gumentis ipse refutavit. Goncludit suam de hac re disputationem 
his verbis : '' Aliud accidit argumentum adeo evidens, ut ipse indig- 
ner, me eius vel oblitum, vel negligentiorem fuisse. Si haec car> 
mina in memoriam optimi regis losiae composita sunt, cur virtutes 
eius, pietas in Deum, merita in rempublicam non celebrantur ? cur 
nulla mortis tristissimae mentio iniicitur ? Si quoque concedatnr, 
posse locum Cap. IV. 20. de rege losia explicari, tamen hie unus 
locus non sufficit ad hunc regem tantis meritis insignem, tarn acerbe 
ab omnibus deploratum, tanquam obiectum primarium homm car- 
mium constituendum. Quae omnia lugent urbem vastatam, tem- 
plum destructum (V. 6. seqq.), omnem rempublicam line wpe reati- 
tutionis sublatam.'' Sed locus iste IV. 20 ne qnidem cum aliqua 
veri specie de losia explicari potest. Sonat is ita : Vita nostra, 
lovtu UHctus, captus est in eorumfoveis. Quod minime losiae con- 
venit, qui non captus, sed occisus est, vid. 2 Reg. xxiii. 29. 
Plura vide in Eichhornii Einleit in das A. T. P. III. p. 549, edit 
sec., vel p. 626 seqq. edit. tert. Rosbnmuelleb. 



NOTES ON LECTURE XXIII. 

[A. p. 196.] Psalm xlu. 

This poem seems to have been composed by David, when he 
was expelled his kingdom by his rebellious son, and compelled to fiy 
to the borders of Lebanon, as it is plain he did, from 2 Sam. xvii. 
24, 26, 27. Undoubtedly, whoever composed this Psalm was ex- 
pelled from the sacred city, and wandered as an exile in the regions 
of Hermon, and the heights of Lebanon, whence Jordan is fed by 
the melting of the perpetual snow, (v. 7). Let it be remembered, 
by the way, that David betook himself to these places when he fled 
from Saul, but concealed himself in the interior parts of Judea. 
Here then he pitched his camp, protected by the sorroanding moon- 
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tains and wooda ; and hither the veteran soldiers, attached personal- 
ly to him, and averse to change, resorted from every part of Pales- 
tine, Here also, indulging his melancholy, the prospect and the 
objects about him suggested many of the ideas in this poem. Ob- 
serving the deer which consUtntly came from the distant valleys to 
the fountains of Lebanon, and comparing this circumstance with 
his earnest desire to revisit the temple of God, and perhaps elevat- 
ing his thoughts to a higher, celestial temple, he commences hb 

" Aa the hut ptnteth lAer the water brooki, 
" So pantelh my Mul 4fter thee, O God. 
" My >oul thiretelh for God, for the living God ; 
" When ihsill I enter, and ippest before God 1" 

That is, aittr into the Itmplf, from which I am now an exile. He 
adds a bitterer cause of grief than his exile, namely, the reproaches 
of the multitude, and the cruel taunt, that lie is eksfrtttf of his God, 
and that the deity, of whom he had boasted, fails to appear for his 
assistance, than which nothing can be more grating to an honest 
mind, and a mind conscious of its own piety. Compare 2 Sam. svi. 



" My team have been my ■uslenance, 
" By day and by night, 
" While they continually n.j unto me, 
'■ Where ii now thy God r" 

The repetition of the name of God raises in him fresh uneasiness, 
and causes all his wounds to bleed again : this forces him to ex- 
claim : " I remember Goii, and I dissolve in tears." For so the 
word nV(t ought to be translated, and not according to the Masore- 
tic punctuation, " I remember Ihtse things :" since an obscurity 
arises from this punctuation, and it is difficult to say what things 
are referred to. 

" I remember God, and pour out myaelf in l«an : 

" When 1 went with the multitude to the temple of tiod, 

" With the voice of joy and gladaesa, witli tile multitude leaping tat joy." 

He DOW restrains his tears : 

" Why iirl thou to cut down, O my «oul ? 
" And why HTt thou ao disquipled wilhin me .' 
" Hope tbou in GoA, fui I alill iliall praiRe him." 

He again breaks forth into lament at ions, with which he elegantly 
intermingles a poetical description of Lebanon. There are upon 
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those hills frequent cataracts, and, in the spring season, the rivulets 
are uncommonly turbid by the mdting of the snow : 

** Deep calleth onto deep at the noise of thy cataracts; 
** And all thy wayea and thy billowa are gtme OTer me.'* 

These form the principal imagery of the poem, and I oroit the rest, 
lest I should fatigue the reader by the minuteness of criticism, 
which is both useless and impertinent, when the subject wants no 
illustration. Michaeus. 

Psalm xliii. connected with xlii. 

I find EusEBius was formerly of the same opinion. " This 
Psalm is without a title in the original, and consequently in all the 
old translations : there is indeed great reason, from the similarity of 
thought and expression in both the Psalms, to believe that it original- 
ly made a part of the Psalm preceding." In Psalm xliii. this con« 
jecture receives further confirmation from the manuscripts. The 
xliid and xliiid Psalms are united together in twenty-two MSS. 
The Psalms, however, are distinguished from each other in the 
MSS. rarely by the numeral letters, but chiefly by these two meth- 
ods : either by a single word placed in the vacant space between 
them, which is usually the breadth of one line : and this word is 
commonly the last word of the preceding, or the initial word of the 
succeeding Psalm ; or else by the first Word of each Psalm be'mg 
transcribed in letters of a larger size. Lowth. 

[B. p. 196.] Book ofJasher. 

Since so many conjectures have been published concerning the 

book ofJasker and its title, without coming to any certain decision^ 

I will also, without further apology, venture to give my sentiments 

upon it. The book of Jasher is twice quoted, first in Josh. x. 13, 

where the quotation is evidently poetical, and forms exactly three 

distichs : 

'* Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, 

'^ And thou Moon, in the valley of Ajalon : 

^^ And the Sun stood still, and the Moon stayed her course, 

^* Until the people were avenged of their enemies. 

^^ And the Sun tarried in the midst of the heayens, 

*^ And hasted not to go down in a whole day." 

And afterwards in the passage referred to in the text^ we find thft 
above lamentation of David extracted from it. The cufltom of thft 
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llebrewH giriog titles t« tlieir botika from tha inilial word i 
knowD, Its Geiiesu is called n'^'iiM^s, etc. They also e 
named the book, from some rcmuikable word in the first sentence ; 
thus the book of Numbers is soraetijnea called -^^laa. We find 
also in their writings, cautidea whicii had been produced on impor- 
tunt occasions, iutroduced by some furm of tiiis kind : nuj-^ TM (tlien 
sang) or -IIC^, etc. thus m^C— T;a; m, "then sang Moses," 
Exod. XV. I. n^ian -l^n;, " and Deborah Bang," Jud. v. 1. See 
also tlie sume inscription of Psalm xviii. Thus I suppose the book . 
of Joshrr to have been some collection of sacred sonjis, composed at 
different limes and on difTerent occusions, and to have had ihia title, 
because the book itself and most of the songs began in general with 
this word : n^*1.* And the old Syriac translator was certainly of 
this opinion, when in these places he substituted the word ^a*t* (lie 
sang ;) the meaning of which, says the Aiiadic commentator, is a 
book of songs i in another place he himself explains it by a word 
expressive of Ai/mns. I, however, agree in opinion with those, 
who •>u|>pasc this Lamentation originally to have borne the title of 
ni^j: (b bow) either in memory of the slaughter made by the archers 
of the enemy, or from the fioic of Jonathan, of which particular men- 
tion is made in verse 22. The LXX seem to have favoured this 

The opinion of Lowih in regard to the contents of the book of Jash- 
er is the one now most generally admitted among the able^'t critics ; 
though there is a difference of opinion respecting the etymology of 
the word. (Compare Herder, Gcist, Th. IT. 8. 129 ^ Gesenius, 
Lex. in nU'^). Two copies of this ancient book are said to have 
been recently discovered, one in Persia and the other in Morocco; 
from which an edition of the work is to be printed in England. S. 

Ilgen nS'_n 1^5 notare arbitratur Ubrum drxttritalis, quo nom- 
ine colleclio carminum, exemplu dexterilatis et oinnis virtuii^, qualis 
CB illo tempore esse poterat, celebrantium, nuncupate esse!, quemad- 
niodum Celebris cuiusdani apud Arabas Anthologiae liber primus, 
qui carmina continet heroum facta laudaniia, d^V*^, H/tamasa, 
id est, virtus btUita, inscribitur, (C. D. Ilgen dc iiab. lapidto, et 
solis ac lunae mora, etc. Lips. 1783). Rosbnmvelli^ii- 

CoDcerning the stopping of the sun and moon in their course, 
compare Homer, Iliad, II. 412 ft 



* The fiiture ttnte of -vtb 



^, anil DOt *^>, u Lowth luppOMa. 
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[C. p. 199.] Meaning off^V.^.^ Sak. 1. 18. 

Lowthianam coniecturam confirmat Gvil. Iones, Poes. Asiat. 
Commeatar. L. IV. C. XIII. p. 326. edit. prim. Oxen., s. p. 269. 
Lips. not. : " Inscribitur," inquit, " hoc poema etiam nipjj, Amu, 
more Asiaticorum, qui ea carmina, quibus praecipue delectantor, 
inscriptione brevi, et de versu quodam insigniori desumptay notare 
solent. Sic percelebratum carmen poetae Cab Ben Zoheir [a G. 
I. Lette editum una cum Amralkeisii Moallaka, Lugd. Batav. 1748. 
4.] vocitatur modo 0w3)i, Securitas, modo OvAa*^ s^JLy\y Bmai 
Soadf propterea quod hoc habeat initium : 

Abiit arnica mea Soada, et cor meum hodie moerore oonfioitar ! 

Sic Alcorani capita inscribuntur : /^J^' [Sur. CVIII.de Caotfair, 

flu?io Paradisi, cuius in eo Cap. mentio], ^^-^^^ [Elephas, Sor. 

CV.], Jy^f [Sanguis concretus, Sur XCVL], J^^ [Nox, Sur. 

XCII.], (jAA^MJx5f [Sol, Sur XCI]. Ceterum Jones 1. c. Thren- 
urn Davidicum non solum in versiculos distinctum, Teram etiam el- 
egantissima Graeca metaphrasi expressum exhibuit. 

ROSENMUELUBH. 
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[A. p. 202.] EcCLESIASTES XII. 11. 

This I think is one of the geminate proverbs (or those which 
" contain a double image," as mentioned before) and requires a 
different mode of interpretation for the two images, as having noth- 
ing coalescent in their natures. — It is the property of a proverb to 
prick sharply, and hold firmly. The first idea is included in the 
image of a goad — the latter in the nail deeply, and therefore J^rsi/y 
driven. Henley. 

In Palestine, it formerly made an essential part of the building 
of a house, to furnish the inside of the several apartments with sets 
of spikes, nails, or large pegs, upon which to dispose of, and hang 
up, the several movables in common use, and proper to the apart- 
ment. These spikes they worked into the walls at the first erection. 
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of them ; the walls being of auch materials, that ihey could not bear 
their beinjr driven in afterwards ; and they were contrived ao as to 
strengthen the wails by binding the parts together, as well as to 
serve for convenience. Lowth. 

[B. (1. aiS-l ^^rl■^, 

It is the opinion of a very ingenious writer, in a learned worli 
which he has lately produced, thai the greater part of this ivook was 
written in prose, but that ii contains many scraps of poetry, intrcv 
duecd H3 i>ccaiiion served : and to this opinion I am inclined to as- 
sent. See A. V. Desvoeux, Tent. Phil, el Crit. in Eccl. Lib. II. 
Cap. I. LowTB. 

For a very full and interesting discussion of the whole subject, 
see Eichhorn, (Eiuleilung, Band V. SS. 250—288). The subject 
is discussed more briefly, but with equal learning and greater fiobrie- . 
ly, by Jahn, (Introduction to the Old Testament, pp. 490 — 497 of 
Turner's translation). This is a book which ought to be in the 
hands of erery biblical student. lie who merely rrads it, will be 
disappointed ; but he wtio sludies it, wili be richly rewarded for his 
labour. S. 

(C, p. 209) ErcL«.iASTiciimtrT.27. 
The grandson of Sirach appears iu this place to have fallen into 
an error, and to have failed of expressing the sentiment of his ances- 
tor : for finding the word imperfectly written in his copy, he read it 
HNS. and rashly translated it toi <foi( (as the light) ObserTe also 
the incongruity of this word with the context, according to the com- 
mon reading: Pi son, Tigris, Euphrates, Jordan, the light, G'lhon: 
in the place of tht light, some river must certainly lie intended, and 
therefore we ought to read niM^s, <us o IToTafiot, "^ ll>t river, that 
is, the Nile, so called, for the sake of distinction : and doubtless to 
a Jew, who resided in its neighbourhood, and who was a spectator 
of its wonderful inundations, it would appear worthy of being rank- 
ed with the most noble rivers, and consequently worthy of tins dis- 
tinction. Moreover. Jablonskv, Pantheon Egypt, lib. ir. cap. i. 
sect. 3, is of opinion, that the word ik^ chiefly refers to the Nile in 
the sacred writers ; and supposes -IN', in the Egyptian Jaho, to have 
been the first and only name of the Nile among the Egyptians. 
This word, however, itself is defectively read -Jn, Amos viii. 8. 
(" it is lesd "UTS in four MSS." K-} but being repealed immediate- 
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ly, H is more (iilly expressed ntt^, ix. &, See C^mix, Crit Sac. 
W. 2, U. A leerood frleed of iniiie obserTed lo me, that the greet 
BoGHAST had long siaoe been of the tame opiiiioii» wboie aothoriij 
I am happy to adduce io favour of what I have here aeaeited : *' nn 
18 a rif9er, aa well as nfiO. So it occurs Amos Tiii. 8, where it is 
apokeo of the Nile, and in the same sense it is used by the son of 
Sirach, Eccios. xxiv. 27, where it has been hastily translated tie 
hgkiy Chanaan, lib. L cap. 23. Lowth. 
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[A. p.»l.] Jhaifmtfiftkeode. 

This conclusion appears to me neither consonant to reason nor 
to &ct. The first use of poetry was probably to preserve the re- 
membrance of events, and not the expressions of passion ; accord- 
ingly, the remains of the first poetic compoeitions appear to have 
been of the former kind. One instance was given in a preceding 
Lecture relative to the history of Lamech, and another may here be 
added coDcerning that of Nimrod — " He was a mighty hunter (rath- 
er warrior) before the Lord :" wherefore it is said : — 

'* As Nimrod the mighty honttr before the Lord." 

Agreeable to this idea is an observation, respecting the Arabians, 
of the late ingenious but ill-treated Dr. Brown : '* The oldest cmRpa- 
sUians are in rhythm^ or rude verse, and are often cited ws proofs of 
their subsequent history J* It is not only evident that Moses applied 
them in this way, but also that they were long prior to any example 
of the existence of an ode ; which, however, seems to have been in 
fiu^t, as well as in nature, the next species of poetic compositioii. 

Henley. 

The rude poetry of barbarous nations (as far as we can judge 
firom the accounts of those who have visited the South Sea Islands 
and the Indian nations) relates in general to love and wir ; it is em- 
ployed in cherishing, or in exciting the passions. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, the ingenuity of the above remark (which on that account 
I would not omit) I am inclined to think there is more foundation 
for our author's theory than Mr. H. supposes. See Essays Hist, and 
Mor. Elss. i. p. 31. Gregobv. 
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[B. p. 211.] Lyric pottrg oj Darid. 

It will Dol be uDHeaBOiialjIe in thia place, perhaps, to ofi«r h few 
i^iuftrks on the peculiar clmracier of the lyric poelry of David. For 
some CMniiien tutors, by loo indiscriminaiely praitiing it, hiivc paid no 
regurd to iia peculiar characteristics ; and thus, from an intemperate 
zeul, tlie poet has even lost a pari of that commeiidatioa which was 
justly (liic to him. 

Fur my part, judging; rather by my taste and feelings, than by 
any rules of art, I think David seems to excel in this first species of 
ode, the characteristic of which is sweetness. He is une<)uulled 
when he describes the objects of nature, the fields, the woods, the 
fountains ; and of his other odes those are most excellent, which he 
composed iti his exiles : nor is this any thing extraordinary ; he had 
then more leisure for the I'.ultivation of poetry, he e\))erienced more 
vivid seasHtions than at otlier times, and he treated of those objectii 
which, being immediately before his eyes, brought back to his mind 
the recollection of his youth, and inspired his imagination with fresh 
vigour. It is however remarkable, that those which he composed in 
hi.-> old ag?, when he tkd from Absalom, not only equal the fruits of 
his early yoarii, bnl even surpass them iit fire and spirit ; if, as I am 
fully persuaded, the twenty-third and forty-second Psalms were pro- 
duced during thai exilo. 

On the other hand, those Psalma interest me less, in which the 
more violent affections prevail, whether of sorrow or indignation, not 
even excepting such as imprecate curses on his enemies. Tliere is 
in these much of the terrific ; but in reading them the heart is not 
affected, the passions are not vehemently excited. These odes do 
not possess that general solemnity and awful sublimity which charac- 
teriKC the book of Job, a composition of a different class, but pos- 
sessing exquisite force in moving the passions. Neither are loftiness 
of diction, or boldness in describing objects of terror, to be account- 
ed among the excellencies of David ; for in these respects he not 
only yields, in my opinion, to Job, but also to Moses. I do not ex- 
cept the eighteenth Psalm, in the first verses of which ! observe more 
of art and design, than of real horror and sublimity: in what follows, 
Uie warmth of the composition subsides, and il becomes more tem- 
perate than might be expected from such an exordium. The Mosa* 
ic Psalms 1 coiife.->s please me more in this respect, and therefore I 
preli)r the twenty-ninth to ihar in i|ueation. Mic;haclis. 
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[C. p. 215.] PsALV xxiii. 

This Psalm is deserving of all the commendation which our au- 
thor has bestowed upon it. If I am not mistaken, it was composed 
by Dafidy when he was expelled from the holy city and temple : ibr 
in the 6th verse he hopes for a return to the house of God. Since 
of all the divine mercies he particularly commemorates this, that in 
time of necessity he wants for nothing, and is even received to a 
banquet in the sight of his enemies, I conceive it to relate to that 
time, when, flying from the contest with his disobedient son, he 
pitched his camp beyond Jordan, and was in danger of seeing his 
little army perish for want of provision in that uncultivated region, 
or of being deserted by all his friends. Afiairs, however, turned 
out quite different : for what he could not foresee or hope, the Al- 
mighty performed for him. The veteran soldiers flowed in to him 
from every quarter, and his whole camp was so liberally supported 
by the good and opulent citizens, that in this very situation he was 
enabled to collect an army and risk the event of a battle. See 2 
Sam. xvii. 26—29. 

He therefore compares himself to a sheep, and the Almighty to 
a shepherd : a very obvious flgure, and which every day occurred to 
his sight during his stay in those desert parts. The sheep, timid, 
defenceless, exposed to all the beasts of prey, and possessed of little 
knowledge or power of foreseeing or avoiding danger, are indebted 
for life, safety, and every thing, to the care of the shepherd. We 
must remember also, that the exiled king had formerly himself been 
a shepherd. The recollection therefore of his past life breaks in up- 
on his mind. '^ Jehovah,'' says he, ^* is my shepherd, I shall want 
nothinfir." It is his province to provide for my existence, and to 
procure for me those blessings which I am unable to obtain for my- 
self Tiie tender herb (fiTpl, which is probably the virgin herb, or 
that which has not budded into seed or blossom) is more grateful to 
sheep than that which is seeded (sip:;), Gen. i. 10, 11. In mea- 
dows, therefore, covered with the green and tender grass, he sup- 
poses Jehovah to cause him to rest under his care. He was expell- 
ed to Lebanon, from the tops of which cataracts of melted snow are 
constantly falling : these are dangerous for sheep to approach, nor 
is the water sufficiently wholesome. He therefore adds, that he is 
led to waters gently flowing, where the* clear stream meanders 
through the fertile plain. The scene which was before his eyes con- 
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sisteil of rude hills and valleys, deep, gloomy, dark, and horrid, the 
haunts only of the fiercest animals. 1 would here remark, ihat ihe 
word mat::, whicli. according to ihe Masoretic punciualion, is read 
riabs, and translated the shadow) of death, would be belter read 
nVsb £, and translated simply shades, or Ike. valley of the fha/les, and 
I am led lo this concltiaion by comparing it witli the Arabic. There 
is no Bafety for the sheep in these valleys but iu the care of the shep- 
herd. You are therefore presented with a great variety of contrast- 
ed imagery in this Psalm ; on the one hand, the open pastures, and 
the flowing rivulets, the recollection of which never fails to delight ; 
and on the other hand, the cheerless and gloomy valleys, which in- 
spire the reader with fresh horror. Descending from figurative to 
plain lanntiagc, he next celebrates the bounty of God in preparing 
bim a banquet in the face of bis caemies ; and therefore regales 
himself with the delicious bope, that he shall once more be restored 
to his sacred temple. Miuiaelis. 

[D, p.2Hl,] Pi^^-^n -.-=. 
This Psalm is one of the fifteen, which are entitled. Odes of the 
Ascensions : that is, which were sung when the people came up ei- 
ther to worship in Jerusalem at the annual festivals, or perhaps from 
the Babylonish captivity. Ttie return is certainly called " the as- 
ccnsion or tmuing up from Babylon," Ezr, vii. 9. And the old Sybiac 
translator, wlio explains the subjects of the Psalms by apposite titles, 
refers to this circumstance almost all the Psalms that bear this in- 
scription ; some of them indeed without sufficient foundati(in ; but 
many of them manifestly have relation to it. Theodoret indiscrim- 
inately explains them all as relating lo the Babylonish captivity : and 
thus illustrates the title : " Odes of the Ascensions : Theodotion, 
" Songs of the Ascensions :" But Symmacbus and Aquila, "on the re- 
turns." it is evident that the coming up and the ascent relate to 
the return of the people from the Babylonish captiiity." Tbeud. 
in Ps. cxx. But we must not omit remarking also, that both iu the 
Old and New Testament there is scarcely a phrase more common 
than " to go up to Jerusalem, to go up to the feast," etc. (See John, 
vii. 8.) And observe above the rest. Pa. cxxii. which can scarcely 
be applied to any thing but the celebration of some festival. What 
the Jews say about the steps ascending to the temple is unworthy 
the attention of any person of common sense. In the last period of 
this Psalm, the particle Qu; is necessarily to be referred to the word 
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rrs, and there is nothing ebe to which h can be referred. Besides^ 
to what, except to Siom, can the promises nDnm and tTTI relate t 
(See particularly Ps. cxxxii. 13 and 15.) TheM words are indeed 
ambiguous, so that they may refer either to temporal or e«emal hap- 
piness, or to both alike. (Compare I>eiit xxfiiL % ele. with Pi. 
xxiv. 6, and Prov. xxvii. 27, with Dan. xxii. 2.) And m this place, 
according to the nature of the mystical allegory, they may be inter- 
preted in either sense. If these remarks be true, the critics have 
taken a great deal of pains about nothing. There is no occasion 
for emendation. If the ellipsis be only supplied by the word ^Od 
(as the dew) or simply by the particle n or 3 (and or as) before the 
word descending (or which descends) the construction will be com- 
plete. In the same manner Hezekiah says in Isaiah : 

" I^StOStt "pg niay 0103." Chap, xxxviii. 14. Lowth. 

Ambigolidhnc, nihil de titulis Psalmorum certi statui posse ra- 
tus, dnm roces musicos et poeticas orientis ignoramus. Inter has 
sine dubio est scalae nomen. In Assemani Bibliotheca Orientalt, 

T. I. p. 63, invenb \mS ?^ )a^^iD scalas odarum^ quae tamen 
quales sint, dicere non habeo. Michablis. 

CC I. O. EicHHORNii Praefet. ad lonesii Commentaries Poes. 
Asiat p. XXXIL et XXXIV., ubi ipsa Assemanii verba adducua- 

tur, e quibus apparet f ^ ■^*"^itt esse nomen cuidam canninum 
generi propriura. Hebraeorum sententia, a Nostratibus fere expkv 
sa, Psalmos illos quindecim qui CXIX. excipiont, appellatos esse 
rnV^Tan ^^"^ ideo, quod decantari Levitts sueverint ex gradibus illis 
quindecim, per quos ex feminarum atrio, in tempio Hierosolymitano, 
ad Israelitarum atrium aseendendum erat, docturo defensorem naeta 
est I. O. Lackemachbr in Observatt. philologg. P. IX. p. 60., cf 
P. I. p. 26. Varias de istius appellationis ratione sententias expen- 
dft Ebbrhard Tiling in Disquisitione de ratione Inscriptionis XV. 
Psalmorum, qui dicuntur nt^a^n ^^, seu Cantica Ascensionuro, 
una cum succincta expositione eorundem, Bremae 1765, in octon. 
Nee non I. A. Stark in Davidis aliorumque Poetarum Mebraeor. 
Carmina. Voi. I. p. 42^ seqq. et I. I. Bbllermann in dem Ver- 
such ueber die Metrik der Hebraeer, p. 190. seqq., qui appellationem 
n^b^f^r* n'*^^ ad rem metricam pertinere, illaque carmen versibus 
trochmcis constans significari existimat, nb^n ^nina esse pedem 
metricum, in quo tonus ascendaty id est, cuius syUaba prior sit longa. 
Alias coniecturas dabit Argumentnm a Nobis Paalmo cxx. pra^ 




fA, P-91S-1 P»,M.»iri. ! 
I apprehend there is do change of person till the Hth i 
for the 9th verse I take to be of quite a different n 
" For thou, Jiiiovtii, art my hope, 
'■ Very liigh bait Ihou placed thy refnge." 

There are many interpretations of this period, which are differently 
approved by different persons. One of these is, that the first mem- 
ber consists of an address from the believer to God, and the second 
of a reply from the prophet to th« believer : which is extremely harsh 
and improbable, although the plain and obvious constructiou of the 
passage favours this opinion. Others, among which are the old 
translators, suppose, that in tite second line there is no change of 
persons at all, but that Jehovah is still spoken of: 

■' Who hast placed thy dwelling on higb ," 
which is altogether nothing. Others, in fine, to avoid these absur- 
dities, have fallen into still greater ; for they give quite a new turn 
to the sentence, alluring the construction in this manner : 

" For ihou, Jehovah, who art Diy Lope, 
" Hani placed tby refuge very high :" 

But this I think will scarcely be endured by a good car, which ia 
ever so little accustomed to the Hebrew idiom. Theudoret for- 
meriy made a different attempt upon the passage : 

" There is wanting to the construction of the sentence, Tnou 
HAST SAID, thou Lord art mt/ hope. This is the usual idiom of the 
prophetic writings, and especially of the Psalms." 

1 have very Uttle doubt that tliis is the true sense of the passage. 

LOWTH. 

[B. p. 2SQ.] PaidnTu and Htbrao odt. 
Multo Terius, nostra sententia, de odae Hebraeae atque Pindar- 
icee ratione, indicium tulit Lowthus, quam A. F. Rvckmmfu.deb, 
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qai in OmmaHtatunu quaedam CanHca 8aera ex gemo Pindarico- 
rum iUustrwUt (in Auctoris SyUoge CawtmattaiimmM et Observa^ 
Homum pkHohgico-^xegeticamm ei criiiearmm^ Dikventr. 1762 in 
octon.) probare conatus est, non ignota Hebraeia fuiase carmina, 
quae Pindaricum internum aeqoe ac externum prae ae ferant char« 
acterem, et ita quidem, ut videri possit, eam poeain Pindaro dein 
usitatam, primum Ebraeis debere originem. Quern in finem duo 
eeleberrima carmina, Deborae 'EiuvIkiov, lud. v. et Psalmum 
Ixviii. in Strophas Choroaque divisa, atque ad Pindarici carmi- 
nis regulas exacta propoauit Quod autem carminis Pindarici pri- 
marium characterem in eo situm esse statuit, quod obiectum carmi- 
nis poetae semper proztme sub oculo versetur, sen quod omnia in Pin- 
dari carminibus iacia^t ad confinnuidam rel iUastnmdan. nnicam 
propositionem primariam, sine digressianihus yhui aliis poetarum licen- 
tiis, duplicem scopum coniungentibus, id, ut qperoae demonstraro 
studeat unius alteriusve odae Pindaricae analysi, tamen nemini per- 
suaserit. Rosenmusller. 

[C. p. SS4.] Didaetie and kisione Ptalmg, 

Ad secundum poeseos lyricae genus, quod lenioris et remissions 
sonus odas constituit, I. A. Stark (in Sylloge Commentatt. p. 66. 
seqq., et in Davidis aliorumque poetarum Hebraeorum Carmm. Libr. 
y. p. 604) recte observat maxim e referendos esse didaciici atque 
historici argumenti Psalmos. Poeta in his carminibus non ipse fin- 
git, non inflammatae imaginationi et concitatis afiectibus indulget ; 
sed inventam iam a veritate materiam arripit, eam poeseos gratiis 
condecoratam lectori et spectator] ante oculos ponit, et ita quidem, 
ut modo ad primum, sublimem, characterem ascendat et summo 
splendore atque magnificentia illam induat : modo vero ad planum 
characterem se demittat, et omnibus gratiis, pulchritudine atque iu- 
cunditate eam ornet. Et e Psalmis quidem didactici argumenti 
exempla profert Ps. xxiii. xxvii. xlvi. I. cxxviii., ex historicis Ps. cv. 
cvi., quorum ille res Israelitarum a primis gentis initiisad Palestinae 
occupationem celebrat, hie vero fata eorum ab exitu, ex Aegypto ad 
reditum ex captivitate Babylonica canit. Rosenmueller. 
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[A. p.aaa,] p.*lmx<.v.6. 

It ought to be read either with the LXX. ViiLc. Arab. j£ti)iof. 
3pS''>«'';B: or with the Svn. apy Vn T'lE!. which is much the 
same. " It is ap;'^ 'nbd yrc in n MS, in posseaaiua of Ebner 
EscHBNBACH, IV/urimberg. See Nadleki Disserlal. rU Ebnbri 
Codicibus MStis. 1748," K. The holi/ ark, and the sAechinaA 
which remained upon it, the symbol of the diriue presence, is called 
the /are of God : aiid to seek the face of God, is to appear before 
the ark, to worship at the sanctuary of God ; which was retjuired of 
the Israelites thrice a year. See 2 Sam. wti. 1, 2 Chron. vii. 14. 
Pa. xxvii, 8. Esod, xxiii. 17. 

" Seek Je)iov*h and bia eliength, 

■' S*ek Ilia face fur rvcr. P.bIib ev. A. 

Where it is worthy of remark, that It7 (his strength) is parallel 
and synonymous to i^3s (his face) ajid signiHes the ark of God : 
compare Psalm Ixxviii, 61, cxxxii. S, They but tride, who endea- 
vour to extort any thing reasonable from the common reading. Fur- 
ther, I am of opinion, that in tb. 9th the verb isrejsni in Niphal 
ought to be repeated : so all the old translators seem to have read it. 

LOWTH. 

Quid tamen in hac sententia desiderari possil, non video : qutu- 
renlfs facieia luam sunt Jacobas ; i. e, ii demum Israelilae veri, dig- 
uique hoc monte habentur, qui tuam facieoi (luaertint. Vctetcane, 
quos citat noster, legerint a'p?^ bit , an cum non paucis interpretum 
ap^2 elliptice poni pro Dto lacobi crcdiderini, incerluni eat. Ara- 
bia certe cl Aelhiopis nulla in variia lectiooibus Psalmorura existi- 
mandia auctoritas numerusvc, Graeca interpretantium, noti ilebraica. 
In Psalmis idem de Vulgata vcrsione plerumtjuc tenendum, alibi 
meliore et magis sua. Micuaelis. 
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1 wish most earnestly, that this observa 
be properly attended to by the commentators upon the Psalms : 
since whoever neglects it must of necessity fall into very gross errors. 
There are some who, attemptlog to explain the Psalms from the his- 
torical parta of Scripture, act as if every occurrence were known to 
Ihem, and as if nothing had happened during the reign of David 
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which was not committed to writing. This, however, coosiderii^ 
the extreme bre? ity of the sacred hislorj, and the Bomber and ma^ 
nitude of the (acts which it relates, must of course be very far fron 
the truth. The causes and motives of many wars are not at aD ad- 
f erted to, the battles that are related are few, and those the princi- 
pa!. Who can doubt, though ever so unexperienced in military aA 
ftiirs, that many things occurred, which are not mentioned, between 
the desertion of Jerusalem by David, and that femoiis battle, whieli 
extinguished the rebellion of Absalom ? The camp must have been 
frequently removed, as circumstances varied, to places of greater 
safety ; much trouble must have been had in collecting the Telena 
soldiers from difi^rent posts, and not a few battles and akirmisbes 
must have occurred, before the exiled king could so fiur presume 
upon the strength and increase of his artny as to quit the mountains, 
and try the open field. This last battle being fought on this side 
of Jordan, in the forest of Ephraim,. is it not natural to suppose, that 
86mething must have occurred to compel Absalom, whose camp was 
beyond Jordan, to return into Palestine, properly so called : posnbly 
the preservation of the royal city 7 Or is it possible to compare the 
history in 3 Sam. viii. 13, and Psalm Ix. and not perceive, that 
some unfortunate events must have happened previous to the victo- 
ries over the Syrians and Idumeans, and that affairs must have been 
unhappily situated in Palestine itself; that even the royal city must 
have been in danger ; since the Idumeans penetrated even so far as 
the valley of Salt, which is scarcely distant one day's journey ? If 
all these things be omitted ; if, moreover, in the book of Samnd 
no sufficiently express mention is made of the Assyrians, with 
whom David certainly waged war, Ps. Ixxxiii. 9, why should we not 
suppose that many lesser facts are omitted in the history, to which 
however a poet might allude, as natural and proper matter of ampli- 
fication ? But to return to the point I set out from, those who wifl 
not allow themselves to be ignorant of a great part of the Jewish 
history, will be apt to explain more of the Psalms upon the same 
principle, and as relating to the same facts, than they ought : whence 
the poetry will appear tame and languid, abounding in words, but 
with little variety of description or sentiment. 

There are commentators of another class, who take inexcusable 
liberties of invention, and instead of resorting to the records of the 
ancients, endeavour to supply fkcts fi'om their own ingenuity: in 
which way some of the biographers of D&vid have greatly indulged 



tliemselres, &nd panicularly Dei.anv. For example, in the wtenth 
chap, of the 3d vol. be takes ii for granted, from Px. xxxvjii. and xli. 
thit at ibe time when Absalom Tormed the rebellion, David waa ill 
of tlic small-pox (a discaxe which we cannot pretend to assert from 
any historical proof to have been known at that period, and from 
which the king at his time of life could scarcely have recovered) and 
to shew that nothing could exceed his rashneAs in inventing, he addi, 
that by means of the disease he lost tlic use of his right eye for some 

Others have recourse to mystical interpretations, or those histori- 
cal passages which they do not understand they convert into pro- 
phecies : into none of these errors would mankind have fallen, but 
through the persuasion, that the whole history of the Jews was mi- 
nutely detailed to them, and thnt there were no circumstances with 
which they were unaci{uainted, Michaei.ih. 

[C. p 831.) P.*LMX.I1, D. 

Tkt oaki nrr offrtrd u>ilh pain or Iremblt: rtbw or TK''St is an 
on)t and certainly this word frequently occttrs in the plural mascu- 
line, with the insertion of \ And in this sense the Svr. has taken 
it, who renders it Nni'S S'tnt. For the word r""! in Syriac as well 
Bs Hebrew, denotes motion or agitation of any kind ; nor is its 
meaning confined to the pains of childbirth. See Isa. Ii. 9. " This 
explanation of the word bb'vrp in the sense of Tnoving or shaking, 
is eBtablished beyond a doubt U|»in the authority of the Arabic verb 
bih, to move or shakr." H. Though the word Kfib^M does not ap. 
pear in the Syriac Lexicons to signify an oak, yet it occurs four 
times in this sense in the Syriac version, exactly answering to the 
Hebrew word nbK, 3 Sam. xviti. 9, It), 14. as also in this place. 
The commom translations suppose this passage to relate to the hindi 
bringing forth i/oiiag : which agrees very little with the rest of the 
imagery either in nature or dignity : nor do 1 foel myself persuaded 
even by the reasonings of the learned Bochart on this subject, Hie- 
roz. Part i. lib. iii. chap. 17, Whereas the oak struck with lightning 
admirably agrees with the context. And Bochart himself explains 
(he word nb^X (which has been absurdly understood by the Maso- 
rites and other commfntatora as relating to a slag) as spoken of a 
tree in a very beautiful explication of an obscure passage in Gen. xlix. 

21. LOWTH. 

Jjiwihianne inierprelnrioni ohsial primo. ijugd nomen nbit, <ptrr- 
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cu$, sive terelrinikus, in plurali ubique fi^^K dicitur, nuaquam rn^ 
sive nib^M ; deiode quod bbin de pariendo usurp&tur lesai. 11. % 
atque de parturiendo cervantm lob. xxxix. 4. Vnde recte noetn 
verba Chaldaeus reddidit fitn^^M T^*?^) ^ Hieronymus, obsteiricmu 
cervis^ Aquila iodivorros, el Cluinta editio, fAa&OfU^ov iXoufovQ. El 
quum vates antea ipsas vastissimas solitudines lovae fragore coBGod 
cecinisset, subsideret oratio, si arborum, tempestate commoUnuB, 
mentionem nunc subiicerit Egregria contra, et minime folgari 
poeta digna sententia, animantium quoque genera, loyae Toce andita, 
terrore perterrita ita contremere, at parerent ante legilimiiiD teBpns, 
et ipsa ea aninialia, quae suo etiam tempore aegre enitantnr. 

ROSENMUKJLLBE. 

Conjectural emendations of the texU 

The two notes which I have copied from Lowth on this Lecture, 
(Notes A and C) afford a tolerably fair example of the Bishop's 
disposition to condemn the Masorites and aUer the text, where?er be 
finds a difficulty. Several notes of this kind I have omitted, ind 
these I have retained, rather for the purpose of giving a qiecimen of 
Ix)wth's manner in such cases, than from any opinion of the coc« 
rectness or usefulness of his conjectural criticisms. The groundfess- 
ness of his conjectures in these two instances (A and C) is suffi- 
ciently evinced by the remarks of Michaelis and Rosenmueller, 
which immediately follow his. Conjectural emendations of the 
scriptural text are always suspicious ; the result, for the most part, 
of ignorance or indolence ; and accurate investigation almost uni- 
formly shows them to be wrong, and as absurd as they are presump- 
tuous. If the reader wishes for evidence of this truth that will be 
perfectly satisfactory, he need only compare the verbal criticisms in 
Lowth's Commentary on Isaiah with the more recent and accurate 
philological investigations of Gesenius. 

The Latin versions of the passages of Scripture which Lowth 
has introduced into these Lectures, are deservedly classed with the 
most elegant and beautiful specimens of translation that have ever 
been produced. Yet they can never be taken upon trust. They 
must always be compared with the original. Whenever he follows 
his original, he is admirably exact as well as elegant ; but when be 
forsakes the text and gives loose to conjecture (as he sometimes 
does), he ought not to be trusted. For the sake of example, let the 
student compare his translation of the first verses of the ninety-first 
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Psalm (Lect. XXVI. p. 317) willi the original, and with the Com- 
mentaries of Roscnmuelicr or De Wette. In the original edition of 
his Lectures he has a note on tliesc verses, defending his own trans- 
lation, and severely censuring the Masorites for their punctuation of 
the text : but every critic is now couvince<t that the Masorites were 
in the right, and the Bishop wrong. So it happens in almost every 
case of conjectural emendation. 

If Lowth, then, with all his genius and scholarship, was betray- 
ed into such eriors, when he attempted to improve the text of the 
Bible by his own conjectures ; what can be expected Irom others, 
who, wititout his talents or learning, imitate him in his daring spirit 
of conjecture ? It should be remembered, however, to the honour 
of Lowth, that he usually proposes his emendations with all the mod- 
esty and diffidence characteristic of true genius ; that he wrote be> 
fore the text of the Bible was settled, and at a lime when great re- 
sults were expected from the collations of Kennicott ; that he had 
the ardent and adventurous spirit of a new discoverer ; and that 
critics, at that period, had not learned so well as they have since, 
that patient application is a much surer, titough a more toilsome way 
of coming at truth, than bold conjecture, which costs neither time 
nor labour. S. 
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[A. p.a34.1 Songaf DAorah. 

Anticgtiiasimum Deborae intvixiav ad carminis Pindarici regulas 
exactum et in Strophas, Antistrophas et Epoilas divisum, (]uae a tri- 
bus cboris fuerint canEatae, pracmissa carminis analysi accuratiore, 
subiunctoque Commentario, legitur in A. F. Rvckersfeldbri Sgllo- 
gt Commtntall. Cap. V. p. 53. seqq, Cui iungenda C. F. Schnvr- 
RERi in idem Carmen Commentario, quae in eius Dissertatt. PhiUh 
logiro-Critiris ianctim crfifiV, Goth, et Amstelaed. 1790, in octon. 
exstat p. 36, seqq. ubl et plura aliorum scripta sunt laudaia, quibus 
praestantissima ode illuBtratur. Rosenmublles. 

By far the most complete and satisbctory exegesis of this sub- 
lime relic of antiquity has been given by G, H. Hollmann, a student 
of GeseniuB at Halle, in an academical exercise published at Leip- 
sio with the title : Commentaritts Pkitotogico-critiais in Carmen 
Dthoraf, JiifSciim V. 
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The spirited and elegant Latin translation of the Ode, by 
acate philologian, is inserted here. 8. 

ARGVMENTVM. 

Qnataor priora eomiiiftU prooomlam eannioM eoutituant. Vatat Dmpb tradandom mm a 
ob MlatMB pa pule tribvUa, ragasqM et priadpw ai niinicioBi Mtna 
(vera. S, 3,) Deom poitea deaeribit ■pleodida thsophanU popalo suo ■«»'"»■■* 
4, 5.) Hit defoncu ad btlli initia at eansai raearrit at raa ge«ta« poUottta md 
MMraa poatieia eoloribataxoffaat, ka taoaa, «t ■■ M a J i IM papaHqva fcrtia la 
at itoqua ara t iBMii iatarpaUac (vara. »— ISl) £spa«it ifitar 
iafeUeam, additia atiam poUieaa ealaaUuUs eaoaia (van. 7, 8,) raeanaaC at laadtt tiilwi, 
qoaa lao at Barael BMMiHa anaa ramwrant (van. IS, 14, IS,) taacat tallq«aa, 
MtaU iinaHMM praalalMaat (van. M, 17J pigaaaqm 4ai 
lat, iMatiiw fcrtitodiaeai at fofam, tanpettataa ib inAottn, i 
aa paratan (van. 19—77.) MaUta dainda ifaea Sbaraa BMtran indiieit da iUi 

nn Imu 





prafetafit. 



Versio Latina. 



2. Qood imperanint imperatorwi in IsnCly 
■pontanenin m pnefaoit popnlos, 



9. Attdili vBf««» Mweoi adfsrtits prinoipaa * 
ego lehovasy ego caiiuBy 
pealUm lehovae, Imelia ]>eo. 

4. lehoTE, eiim prodiree e 8eir, 
cmn ineederes ab agio IdvmaeM 
eontremuit tern, etiun coeli stiUannit, 
etiam nubea stillarant aquas. 

5. Montea coDtremuerunt coram lehoTa, 
hie Sinai coram lehora, Israelia Deo. 

6. Samgaris diebua, filii Anath, 
diebofl laraelia cesaabant yiae, 
viaque publica incedere aoliti 
occultia tramitibus ibant. 

7. Deerant duces in Israel, deeimnt, 
donoc smrexi ego Debora, 
surrexi mater in Israel. 

8. Elegit (larael) Deos noros, 
torn oppognamnt portas : 

nee clypens apparuit, nee hasta 

in qnadraginta millibos Israelis. 
6. Animas mens grates agit docibus Isneli*, 

•pontaneis m popylo. 

Landate lehoivm ! 
10. Qui aaiaabns Tehiiiuiii 

qui stragnlis insidetia, 

qui inceditis in ria, 

meditamini carmen I 
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11. Ob iubila (praedam) sortientium inter haustra, 
ibidem celebrent beneficia lehovae, 
beneficia in duces eius Israeliticoa ; 

tunc ad portas deacendat popuius lehovae. 

12. Age, SLge Debora, 
age, age, cane carmen ! 
surge Barac, 

deduc captivos tuos, fili Abinoam ! 

13. Tunc ego : ** deacendite residui nobilium populi, 
lehova descende mihi cum heroibus." 

Ex Ephraimitis, quorum inter Amalekitas aedes, 

poet eoB Beniamitae cum copiis eorum ; 

e Machiritis descenderunt duces, 

e Sebulonitis tenentes sceptrum praefecti. 

15. Et principes Issaschari cum Debora 
et Issascbar, praesidium Baraci, 

in vallem se effuderunt vestigia eius secnti. 

16. Ad rivos Rubenitarum 
magna ceperunt animi consilia ; 

quare vero tranquille sedistis inter stabula 
ad audiendas fistulas pastorum ? 
ad rivos Rubenitarum 
magnae iuerunt consultationes. 

17. Gilead trans lordanem tranquille sedebat ; 
et Dan cur navibus vacabat ? 

Aticlier sedebat in littore maris, 
ad portus euos conquiescebat. 

18. Sebulonis vero populos vilipendit animam mortique obtijilit 
nee non Naphtaii in agria montanis. 

19. Venerunt reges, pugnarunt, 
turn pugnarunt reges Canaan 

apud Taanach, ad aquas Megidduntis ; 
sed firustum argenti non reportarunt. 

20. £ coelis pugnatum est, 
stellae ex orbitis suis 
pugnarunt cum Sisera. 

21. Torrens Kischon abripuit eos, 
torrens proeliorum, torrens Kischon : 
conculcabas, anima mea, robustos. 

22. Tunc (terram^ feriebant calces equorum 
ob festinationcB er^uttum eorum. 

23. ** Exsecramini Meros, dixit angelus lehovae, 
exsecramini incolas eius ; 

quia non venerunt lehovae auxilio, 
auxilio lehovae cum bellatoribas." 

24. Laudetur prae mulieribus lael, 
uxor Heberi Kenitae ; 

prae mulieribus in tentorio laudetur 

M 
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25. Cam aquam poeceret, lac obtalit, 

in patera pretion. attalit lac spiMom. 

26. Manum extendi! ad claTimi, 
dextnun ad mallemn operanim, 

et contudit Siseram, conquaaaaTit eius capat, 
concuaait et penetravit tempora eius. 
527. Ad pedes eioa collapsua est, cecidit, iacuit 
ad pedes eius collapsua est, cecidit, 
nbi collapsos est, ibi cecidit peremtus. 

28. Per fenestram prospexit et clamavit 
mater Siserae per elathros : 

'* quare tardat curms eius renire, 
quare morantur gressus curruum eius ?'* 

29. Sapientiores matronarum eius respondebant ei ; 
immo vero ipsa sibi respondit : 

90. " en ! inrenient, distribuent praedam, 

puellam, immo duaa puellaa unicuique viro, 

exuviaa vestium tinctarum Siserae, 

exuviaa vestium tinctarum, Tersicolorum, 

restera tinctam, duaa versicolores collo praedatoris.'' 
31. Ita peribunt omnes hostes tui, lehova ! 

sed, qui amant ilium, erunt 

yeluti sol, quum prodit in robore suo. 

[B. p. 235.] Habakkuk hi. 

Multum lucis praestantissimo huic carmini attulit C. F. Schbhtr- 
RER in peculiari super eo Commentatione quae in eius Disstrtatt. 
Philologico-Criticis hinctim editt. legitur, p. 342. seqq. 

ROSENMUELLER. 

[C. p. 237.] Isaiah xlv. 

An English translation of this triumphal song of the Hebrews, 
by Professor Stuart, may be found in Porter's Analysis of Rhetori- 
cal Delivery y (p. 380). 
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[A. p. 247.] Dramatic Psalms. 

Our author has treated with his usual modesty a very difficult 
subject : on which those who have been more adventurous, hare 
been led into great errors. It is certain that many of the P^ms 



are dramatic, which some commentators observing, delighted with 
their own discoceries, wheaever tliey met with a passage more diffi- 
cuil than usual, or were alile to catch any new and visionary expla- 
nation, more agreeable to llieir theological notions, they have eager- 
ly rcisDried lo the change of the persons or characters, though no 
such change exialed. Such are those commentators who have fan- 
cied, in accommodation to the quotation of St. Paul, Heb. i. 10, the 
spirit and purpose of which they did not understand, llial the former 
pan of the ciid Ps. to the 24th verse : " Take mc not away in the midst 
of my age," consisted entirely of a speech of Christ, and thai the re- 
mainder ; " as for thy years, they endure throughout all generations" 
etc., was the reply of God the Father. Whoever indulges himself 
in this mode of explication, may easily find out any thing he pleases 
in the Psalms, and with little or no philological knowledge, without 
the smallest assistance from criticism, can give a meaning even to 
the most difficult or corrupted texts of Scripture : any meaning in- 
deed but the right one. 

Our author very Justly suspects, that not a few passages of the 
dramatic kind are at present unknown : yet we are not allowed to 
suppose an ode of the dramatic kind, unless it appear so by some 
decisive proof; nor ought we to fly lo this discovery as a refuge for 
our ignorance. For, as many pa-isages may probably he of a dra- 
matic kind which we do not know to be such, so, many may he ac- 
counted dramatic, which a little more philological knowledge, or the 
true reading, which antiquity may have obscured, would point out 
to be simple and tegular compositions. In order to demonstrate 
how canlious commentators ought to be in these respects, I shall 
have recourse to one example, whence we shall be able to judge 
how uncertain many others ere, however they may bear a face of 
probability. 

The second Psalm has been accounted one of the principal of 
the dramatic kind, and scarcely any person has doubled of its being 
aUogeiher dramatic. If you attend lo some commentators, the holy 
prophet speaks in the 1st and 2d verses ; in the 3d the rebellious 
princes ;, in the 4th and 5lh the prophet again ; in the 6th God ; 
in the Tth and 8th the anointed king ; in the Khh, 1 llh, and 12th 
the holy prophet. It is very extraordinary that they should not see, 
that it is not the rebellious princes wlio speak in the third verae, 
but that their words are only referred to by the prophet, and that, 
according lo the manner of the Orientals, without directly identify- 
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mg the speaker. Nothing is more connnon in the Arabic poeCnr, 
thiin to relate the actions and sentiments of porticiilar persons, and 
to annex their rery words without any pre&oe, c€ saying or he smd, 
etc. It does not eren appear that God is introduced as a dramttie 
character, ibr if so, what is the ose of the words — ^* He sfaafl spetk 
nnto them in his wrath," etc. ? Micthasus. 

In iDo psahnos ad dramaticaffl formam rerocandi studio rix f»- 
qoam longios progressos est I. C. C. Nachtigalio, Philologo Haiia^ 
stadensi, qoi non solom plorimos singnlos psalmoe Tel in chorodi^ 
trihoit, Tel inter rarias personas, qoas loqoentes introdoci eziatiiia- 
ret, diqiertiit ; remm et ex psalmis plarihos artificioee digestis jss- 
tnm oomponere drama oonatus est, quo arcae sacrae ad miMiteB 
8iooem trandatio scenice repraesentetar. Coi hypothesi exponeih 
dae peculiarem dicavit lihmm, dnplici instmctum epigraphe, oin 
hac : (Gresange Davids and seiner Z^itgenossen nach der Zeitfclge 
geordnet and nea bearbeitet von I. C. C. Nachtigal, Erster Band, 
Leipz. 1796), altera Tero, argamentom distinctius indicante : (Zkn, 
aeltestes Drama aos der rorhomerischen Urwelt). Legitor 1 PanL 

XV. XVI., Daridero expugnata arce Sionica omnes IsraelitssHie- 
rosolymam convocasse, ad lovae arcam in Sionem montem, iocam ei 
a se praeparatom, deportandam, Levitaramqae principibos mandasse, 
ot cognatos saos, cantores, masicis praeficerent instrumentis, nablis, 
citharis et tympanis, qui concentum edentes laetitiam agerent Tam 
ex aedibus Obededomi arcam a Lcvitis gestatam, Darideet Israelitis 
senatoribus copiarumque ducibus, cetcrisque Israelitis omnibus com- 
itantibus, cum clangore et buccinae tubarum cymbalorumqae sonita 
agcntibus, et nablis citharisque resonantibus, solenni pompa in Sio- 
nem deductam fuisse. Introducta area divina et in tabemacuJo, 
quod ei David tetcnderat, collocata, non solum (acta sunt Deo sao 
rificia, verum et decantati hymni, qui lovam, Israelitanim Deum, 
celebrarent atque laudarent. Ex hymnis illis unus, qui I Para). 

XVI. 8 — 36 integer insertus legitur, totus est conflatus ex Psalmis 
cv. et xcvi. De aiiis hymnis, qui ante arcam in tabcmaculo sacrorc^ 
positam decantati essent, ne vestigium quidem. Decantatos tamen 
plures alios hymnos fuisse antequam ad tabernaculum perrentum es- 
set, ita firmiter persuasum est Nachtigalio, ut adeo qui psalmi, et 
quonam illi ordine cantati fuerint, definire ausus sit. Atque 1) ad 
radices quidem montis Sionici cantatos autumat Psalmos xcriii. ei 
xcvi ; 2) in adscensu montis Ps. Ixviii. Exod. xv. 1 — 18. Ps. hnri. 
cvii. xlvii. • 3) in montis summo Ps. cxxxiii. ; 4) ante portas Sionias 



Px, x\h ; 5) in Sionis imroitu Ps. c ; 6) dum tabernitculj ulrii ingre- 
derentur, Ps. cvii. cx»in. I — i. 19 — 29 ; 7) dum locaj-ent arcam n- 
cram, Ps. hxxkh. 8, 9, 13—18 ; 8) post arcun repoailam, Ps. xci». 
cv. cvi. exit. ii. Ixxv. Ixxvi. xerii. ix. x. I Sam. H. I — 10. Ps. cxiii. 
xlvi. xxix. xciii Ixxxvii. cxx*. cxxxv. cxxxvi. ixvii. cxxviii. I Chron. 
srii. 36. Sed (|iiain incerta conjecture illi Psaimi iocis a Viro Doc- 
tissimo ipeia trilnitis assifj^neniur, nemo non viiJet. Quid PsalmoH 
xcTtii. et xcvi. ad moniis SianJct radice.s, ant Psalmum cxxviii. motiU' 
•scenso caiilutos fuisse arguit T Necguc quid huiusmndi ar^inenli!> 
destituiis conicr.tnris carminuni inltillij^niia iuvetur, fucile ent inlE^I- 

leCtU. RoSBNM (TELLER. 

[B, p. ^fcl] SoJomoBj. Snag. 

it mny sM-em a IwM undertakins! to contradict the opinion or nli 
the cotiimpniators, which has Iwcn so long entabiished, thai the prin- 
cipal pcrsonogns of the CaiiticltiB are a bride and bridegroom during 
the nitpiial week. As I canniil, howt^ver, reconcile the matter to 
my mind, I shnll briedj assign tlic rramna of my dissent Irom lhi« 
opinion. The first is, that no direct mention is made, during the 
courw of this long poem, of the ceremony of maniagp; nor of any 
one of (lie circumstancps which attend tliat ceremony. Again, who 
can possibly imagine a bridegroom bo ncccfiHitnted to labour, as not 
to be able to nppropriate a few dnyn in hiti nuptial week, to the cel- 
ebratinn ofhia marriage ; but be compelled immediately to quit bin 
spoure and his friendH for whole day.t, in order to attend his cattle 
in the pastures 1 Nay, at this time nf festival, he even does not re- 
turn at ni(rlii, but leaves his bride, to whom he appears so much at- 
tached, clone and unhappy. Or if etich instances might occur 
in particular ct^ee, certainly they do not afford a proper subject 
for a nuptial song. At the same time, the bride is onpposed to 
haTeihe care of a fineyard, and her brothers are displeased with 
her for baring neglected it ; this is so contrary to every idea of nup- 
tial festivity, that unless wc could suppose it meant in tJie w&y of 
burlesque, it is impossible to conceive it to have any rclatjoa to the 
celebration of a marriage. 

There is stilt less reason lo think, that the poem relates to the 
state of the parties betrothed before marriage ; and there are not 
the smallest grounds Ibr supposing it the description of any clandes- 
tine amour, since the transnction is described as public and legal, 
and the consent of [wrenis is very plainly intimated. 
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[A. p. 357,] hAiAU L»ii, G, 
The ambiguiiy of the word which I Iranslat' 



iuHk 



has created 
mentators, both 
and the Masorii 
cralcd the error 
pears cJearcr 



i difticulliei 



all the translators and com- 
cient and modern. The I.XX. have mistakeu it, 
ites hare miapointed it. Their authority has consc- 
r, and almost estabhshed it. Nothing however ap- 
) IDC, than thai this word "yi^ is not ihe plural of the 
noun p (a son,) but of the participle brnoiti ot'the verb n:a (to build,} 
and is parallel aiid synonymous to tliy Gitd in the altcroate mem- 
ber. Corapure the above quoted passage of Isaiah, where also mark 
that hasbautii and creators occur in the plural, with the same rela- 
tion lo tlie same word. By this explanation, every oRenaive and in- 
delicate idea is taken away from the passage, which I do not wonder 
proved an impediment in the way of the commentators. Lowth. 
It is a serious objection against the proposed emendation of Lowlh, 
that (he verb 'T')r73'' is plural ; but if it agrees with ■^'■33 aapluratit 
eicellentiar, the usual grainmatical construction would require the 
singular number of the verb. (See Stuart's Heb. Gram. p. 107, 3d 
edit.) That the Bishop, in this case as iu many others, has condem- 
ned the Masoriics witliout reason, will appear from tlie following 
remarks. S. 

Permisccniur les. Ixii. 5. duae metaphorae, quod in V. T. 
hand rarum. Ineolae c'witatis, quatenus in civiiate sati editique 
sunt, censentur civitatem habere matrem, aique adeo eius esse filii ; 
vid. les. li. 18. Rursus iidera incolac, quaienus civitatem kahmt, 
occupant, possident suae potestali obnoxiam eldcmque foedere de- 
vincti sunt, vocanlur ^^s ^t?li habcntes urbem, i. e. cives urbis, 
ut loa. xxiv. II, in^^ ^Vy^g inro/oe, (habentes) Jerichuntii ; nee 
non Tudic. ix, 46. asm blin -ijx, habcntes turrim Sirhetaiti- 
eam, ineolae, cives. Ex ipsa hac phrasi sumptum emblcma les. \xu. 
formatum. Hnrsus, ut civitates respeclu 
gaudent dici malres ; sic eacdam res- 
iroaius, fortnae, veniunt nomine virgimum n^iira, 
22. xlvii. 1. Reges ct principe>, qui id agunt, ut 
civitalis regimen et praefecluram sibi vindicent, -tales virgines cen- 
sentur ambire. Quibus observalis apparet, vatem, ut signiAcaret, i[>- 
soB Hietoaolymae restaurandae cires eius patronos et vindicas fore, 
reete dicere potuisse : Sicul adoltsems marital sibi virgitumfSie mp- 



5. usurpatum, e 
eorum, qui in ii 
pectu liberiatis, 
Vid.Iesa.xxxvi 



Our author has treated this vf;ry Jitlic.ult subject with more mod- 
esty and more address than any of the commentators ; and indeed 
has said all that could be said, exclusive of the theological arguments, 
in ferour of the allegorical sense. I question, however, whether he 
will be able to remove all doubt from the mind of a cool and atten- 
tive reader ; the reasons ofmy scepticism on this matter, I will, as a 
person earnestly desirous of the truth, endeavour briefly to explain ; 
and I shall hold myself greatly indebted to that man, who shall, up- 
on rational principles, undertake to remove my si:ruptes. 

With regard to the authority of the ancient Christian church, in 
a question merely depending upon the exposition of a passage in 
Scripture, I hold it of very little importance, not only because the 
exposition of Scripture does not depend upon human authority, but 
because the Fathers, as well on account of their ignorance of the 
Hebrew language, as of the principles of polite literature in general, 
were very inadequate to the subject, eagerly pursuing certain mysti- 
cal meanings, even with respect to tlie clearest passages, in the ex- 
planation of which the most enlightened of the modern commenta- 
tors have refuted them. The time of the fathers was so very distant 
from the period when this poem was composed, that tt is impossible 
they should have been possessed of any certain tradition concerning 
its purpart and meaning. I should entertain very different senti- 
ments, if I could find any mention of the Song of Songs in the New 
Testament ; but, on the most diligent examination, I have not been 
able to (Tiscem the slightest allusion to that poem. 

The authority of the synagogue is of still less importance in my 
eyes, since in other respects we have found it so little deserving of 
confidence in its attempts at expounding the Scriptures. Such of 
the Jewish writers as have treated of the Canticles, lived so many 
ages after the time of Solomon, after the total destruction of the com- 
monwealth and literature of the Hebrews, that they knew no more 
of the matter than ourselves. 

With regard to the analogy of other poems, all that can be said 
is, that it was indeed possible enough Ibr Solomon to celebrate the 
Divine love in terms analogous to those descriptive ofthe human af- 
fections : but it is impossible to determine by that analogy what kind 
of love he intended to be the subject of this poem. Shall we pre- 
tend to say, that his attention was wholly employed upon sacred poe- 
try, and that he never celebrated in verse any of the human affec- 
tions ? Or, because some of the Hebrew poems celebrate the Di- 
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sacred bond ; can we auppow such happiness imwotlhy of being r*. 
commeDded as a pattern to mankind, and of being celebrated as a 
subject offfratiludeto the great Author of happiness? This is indeed 
a branch of moroJs which may be treated in a more artificial and phi- 
losophical manner; and such a manner will perhaps be more con- 
vincing lo the understanding, but will never affect the heart with 
such lender sentiments as the Song of Solomon ; in which there ex- 
ists all the fervour of passion, with the utmost chastity of expression, 
and with that delicacy and reserve, which is ever necessary to the' 
life and preservation of conjugal love. Let us remember, moreover, 
that Solomon, in his Proverbs, has not disdained very minutely lo 
describe the felicities and infelicities of ihe conjugal state, 

MlCRAKLIS. 

Carmine Saiomoneo humnnos amores cani, minime fen V. T. 
librorum universa indoles et ratio. Sacri enim sunt et habentur is- 
ti lihri, eoque nomine apectant vel res divinas et cullum divinum, 
vel necesailudinem, quae Deo cum populo suo intercedit, quo el li- 
bri historic! sunt relerendi, vel institutionem vitae morumque disci- 
plinam. Inter tales gravissimi sanclissimique argum^nti Hbros rela- 
liim esse mere amatorium carmen, in quo nulla plane Dei ratio habi- 
ta, tslique carmini iiraestanlissimi nomen inditum fuisse, mihi quidem 
numquam persuadebitur. Sed in sunt carmini ipsi baud pauca.quae 
nos ad sensum allegoricum ducunt. Priino enim duarum persona- 
rum, quae in hoc dramale primas agunt, alteram, amatam, esse rot- 
kctine intelligendam, siutim carminis initio innuitur, I, 4, ubi una 
eademque persona de ee ipsa in siogulari et plurali promiscue \o- 
quens inducitur : TraAe me post tc : carrtntus. Jntroducct me rex 
ID sua conclania. EzsuUabimus, de te iaetattles. RceoUmus amo- 
res tuas ri'no praeslanliores. Additurque : probi It amaitt. Dein- 
e ciusmodi occurrunt, quae propiie accepta ab Ori- 
in)o ab omni veri epecie iia abhorrent, ut 
ire potuerit, lalia tanquam vere geala ca- ' 
nere. Inauditum prorsus, et plane novo more, ut poella a germanis 
sibi iratis vinearum cuslos staluatur, quae suara ipsius vineam non 
cu.stodiisse queritur, 1.6; ut eadera amatum quaerens noctu [ler vi- 
cos plateasque vagetur, III. I — 3, illumque in raalris domum et cubi- 
culum iniroducere cupiat. III. 4, VIII. '2; quam vero vagantem cub- 
todes urbis nacti verherani vulneranlque, V. 7. Quia unquam puel- 
lam CMmfami columna e deserto ascendrntt comparalam legit, ut III. 
6 ? Nec tninua TrnptiJofov illud, quod amata IV. 6, ex Amani vcr 



n cxponendo fere lasciviunt. Quod 
tamen non its inlelligt velitn, quasi Chuldaei interpretatio per omnia 
sit temere adt^ttanda. Ittdngimdae sunt alqiie examinandae raliones, 
qnibus sua loci cuiusqae cxplicatio nitaiur, quae non nisi illis proba- 
bilibus repcrtis est soquRnda. Quod ul exeniplo illiistremus, locum 
I. B, Xt arlspirialh me, quwlfutra sum, i/uoniata me sol adspextl : 
met germani mihi irali me vitiearum r.ustadnn stalucrenf , gvae mram 
ipiius Finrom non euilodivi, Cbaldaetis hoc modo exponit : Diril 
coctus hrnel coram jtopuHs : Ne drspicialis iiu, quod nigrior iim vo- 
bis, quottiamferi secaadum opera eesfra, et adoravi solem et lunata : 
uamfahi prophrtae rfftcerunt, at lehovae ira in me ingravescirit rt 
liocuenait mr simulacris vealris senire, inqve veitris statutis ambit- 
lare ; l)o7aino vera rutemo, qui est Dtus mtus, non iervtei, et in eiUM 
Statutis noH ombulavi, net ahservari praecepta et Ifget eitts. Ad 
qtiaiD inlcrprclationcm reete diiudicandain tote omDia cat nbserran- 
Aum,jHiabui Ilirroioli/mar, C^ain^ fiiSB (ts. 5), quas allnqililur 
sponfia, id e«t, gens leraelitica, intelligi gentes alia.", Hehraeae ali- 
quando aetaie aurea ita sociandaa, ut cirilaa Hierosolymitana omni' 
urn ftitTira !:it caput ci metropolis, iuxta illad Ezpchiclis xti. 01. TV 
(nd pnpulum Israolilirnm !<cnno dirigitur) tuas rrr.ordanttm mom pv- 
drhit turn arripifs sorrtrrs tuni ('T"n"nJt), turn ti: grnndiorrs, turn 
lainorrs (j. e. gpnioa alias), quas fga libi fllitu dabo (l~ni* TtVi 
nil3^ *T^]- Hinc csl, quod Chaldaeus suae huius versus inlerpre- 
tatkini praemisit ; Dhil rnrtus Israel rornm populh. lam expenda- 
mus versus 6, singulas dicliones. ^;«_^ri""V(t Ne adspieiatisme, 
Bcil. com contemtu, ut Iob.xli.36, de f^rialhane : na3~Vs~rH* 
n«-i* Omne elatvm, snpcrbum, despicil. Recte igitiir nostra ver- 
ba Chaldaeus vertit : ^n^ T^^^n ttb , ne contemnalis me. Sequitur 
in Hebraeo: rT^^nntTaJ ^awa Qmit rgo mho sum nigra {grminalio 
namqiie literarum radicalium intendit signilicalioncm) vid. Bociiar- 
Ti HierBz. P. II. L. V. C. VI. T. III. p. 613, edit. Lips, Dixerat 
iam antea {vs. S). se esse nigrant sirut Kedaritarum s. Arabura le.n- 
taria {^1^, ''\^^^ ^-.^ rflinc). Nigrore autem c«udilio misera 
et afHicta desi^atiir, ut Thren. IV. 8, Bn»n linflO ^Bn. Ob- 
seurata prOt nigrore Jbrtart eonim {procenim urbis Hierosolymita- 
nae). Et ibiti. V. 10. 111333 nntn3 i:i^S Cales nontrae inslar 
fiirnacis ttlralae sunt propter adustiotus /amis. lob. xnx. 2S, 
nart ttia "T^S'^TI mp Aler, moercns, ineedo non a sole adustus, 
ni-r lamen sol me dmigrani/. Nostra *ero nigroris sui caii.>am reddit 
banc : le^ttJn ^srtTOW, quod ndspeiil me fiilgidis suis radiia sol, quo 
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poeta trnal of the aublimesl inyateries of ilieotogy, under the most li- 
cpntious langiisge, in the way of allegory, as Afcz in his Kascl." 
Voyage de Charhin, 4to. Tom. ii. cap. xiv. Lowtr. 

(Compare Lect. XI. Note D.) 

Ceterum de arcano sensu, quern Hafizi ('^^^^,) alioTtimque, 
qui eum sunt imitati, poemalibus inesse perhibent, pluribus disseruit 
Guil, loues et in Poesfos Asiaticar Commentariis, (P. III. Cap. IX., 
p. 181. edit. Lips.), et in pecutiarj Com mental ion e super Persarum 
atqut Indoruia poesi my 9(1 na, quae legilur tarn in Societatis Asiatkae, 
quae Calcuttae floret, Commentariis, Asiatirk Researries ini>criptis, 
(Vol. III. p. HS3 settq. edit, London, in oclon, quam in Jonesii Operi- 
bus iunciim editis, Vol, I. p. 445 aeqq,) De Halizi poesi typica egil 
quoqueOtm. Frank in libro, cui epigraphe: tie Persidis lingua et gt^ 
nio Commentationesphaosnphicoprrsitar (Norimberg. 1809,8, p. 107, 
Beq.) MysticaeilJius thcologiaeplacita,quae in suis carminibus iucun- 
dissimis imagintbus involuta et exornata cecinit Hafiz, pluribus cx- 
posuit Herbelotu.i in Bibliothrca Orienlali sub roc. Eichk Allah 
&X}] i_X*iC i. e. amor Dei, cuius quinque gradua siatuunl Myslici 



Mohammedanorum : 1) &a^ bi 



[ 3hA^rt« 



dikctionan, 2) 
desiderium 



i-WliC amorem, 3) L^ji desiderium, 4) O'lftJCiJ^ 

fiagrans,5)0<:^ amnris ecstasin. Vt vero de ratione, qua Halizi 
carmina, meras voluptaies spirantia, theologice exponere solenl Mo- 



ham medani, Nosiri 
ciminis ergo odam, quae in poelt 
tagmate, primum locuui occupat, 
mentarii Turcici, quae legitur i 
T. II, p, 447. 

I Ageduiu, o pincorna, ciccumcnitte poculuin 

Amor eaiin prima fiicilis videslui, Bed accx 

9 Propter vesicae inMchi odorem, quem tandi 



n est spe- 



Ein< 



!■ (dilecti), 



possint, aubiicere v 
Peraici Divano, i. e. odarum syn- 
im paraphrasi iuKta menlcm Com- 
Th. Hvdk, Syntagm. Dissertai. 

■I pntebe illud (propmuidum )' 

HI londem diHicultate* (>) 

I Zephyrusdispargit ei Mt an- 



li iJliaa fragrantis, quuidia 



; cordibos ardor '(*) 



I " 91 enim lannoaae nticui unarem oateDderia." cipnnit Sudiua, poelae 
haiua Commeatator, " as itatiin variia blandiidentja le mogl* luaeiaqup ilia' 
qaeara contlur, acd poatea renilantiain oateiilaus tibi laagnta aasciUiI iTiolaati- 
aj, ijuaa quum aiaaiu auflem) Don poaait, modo vino, modo opio, aliiive poi- 
tiombuB ae qaodDminoda rerocillare, animamqae confortaie ag^ditur." 

fi Qunoi criaporum moatae criniuni nodi, moachi rrafttantiatn oxhaluilM, 
non Facile eipticentnr, in iiaqtia aolvendia lephj rui diutiua mirelur, donee eu- 
rnm tragrantiam diffuudal ; maioii aempei deaiderio afficitur auiatia. 
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3 Stragolom vino tinge, si eatpo t^ dizerit ; 

Nam qui ignore ineeeserit, n^ eet de via et more maneionitm,(3) 

4 Mihi in maniione formoBonim (dilectorum) qnaenam securitas convictai, 

qnom quovis memento 
Campana sonum edat(^) (hunc): Indutte baltheos Tefltroe !(5) 

5 Nocte tenebroaa, inter timorem flactnum, et gnrgitem adeo terribilem, 
Quomodo eognoeeant statum nostmm loTitur onoeti littoris ineolae !(*) 

6 Totum negotium meom ob propriam pertinaciam in infcmia deainit. 
Occultmn quomodo manebit Becretom illud, qnod in conaenibiia celebratiir IQ) 

7 Si praeaentiam (amati) desideras, ab eo ne abtcondaa te, o Hafiz ! 
Vt penrenias ad amatum, yaledic mundo, et miMnm fac enm ! 

Paraphrasis ioxta mentem Commentarii TarcicL 

1. Agedom, o Monitor sacer, monitomm et ezhertationiim plenam menao- 
ram praebe! 

Nam etai amor divinoB primo intuitu facilis videatnr, in eo tandem diffici- 
lia reperiuntur. 

8. Propter vestigia et impreasiones gratiae, quaa tandem afflatus divinua ex 
illo velo pulchritudinis et excellentiae divinae pandit, 

Propter plicaturas, inquam, ac ordines veil et gradua occoltalionie divinae^ 
quantua cordibus nostris inest ardor ! 

3. Devotionis stragulum vino amoris Ungito, nee eeto religione qnaai aridus 
et siccus, si sacrorum antistes tibi praeceperit : 

Ille enim, qui ignoranter et sine notitia amoris ambulaveiit, noa asMquitor 
normam ac viam mansionum et graduum accessus ad Deum ; nam conionctio 
cum Deo obtinetur amore divino, iuxta celebrem apud Aiabee eententiam : 
prozima ad Deum via est via amantium ipsum. 

4. Mihi autem in m&nsionibua seu gradibus ambulationia ad Deum quae- 

■ ■ »< • 

3 Retinuimus Hydianam huius hemistichii versionem, quod ei Commenta- 
tons Turcici paraphrasis responded Sed rectius verba Persica ita veriuntur : 
nam viator non ienorat viam modumque gtationum. Simplex huius versus sen- 
SUB hie est : si tibi caopo dixerit : tapetem ad aacra et preces stemi solitum (is 

enim voce OOvSUm significatur) vino tinge, dictis eius pore; nam expertus 

viator omnes vias amoris anfractus et latebras atque recessus perspectos et ex- 
ploratos habet. Id est : quicquid tibi caupo praeceperit in amore faciendum, 
sive id fas, sive nefas iuerit, prompte et sine cunctatione exsequere, etenim 
ille consuetudinum amoris apprime peritus magistei^est. 

4 Imago petita a peregrinantium turmis, quae Caravanas vocant: signo 
enim protectionis tintinnabulo date viae comites admonentur, ut sarcinas coUi- 
gant et iumentis imponant, quo omnes simul loco movere et iter aggredi 
possint. 

& Vel : sarcinas colligate. 

6 Dum nos in divortii tenebris versamnr, et aemuli metu angimur, atque ve- 
remur, ne perpetune separationis voragine absumamur, tantorum periculonun 
fbrraidinem quomodo norint illi,qui in tranquillo littore amatae iuncti metu ae- 
muli et divortii timore carent ? 

7 Inconsultis meis et unice ad meam lubidinem, non ad amatae nutum ac 
voluntatem institutis fiictis, dedecus et infamiam mihi contnud. Aut qui s|^* 
rare potui, tectum occnltumque fore araorem, de quo in coiioi<»nibiif paandi 
fiunt confiJ>ulationes ? 






DUn Mt ■ Kductionibiu BiUnae Mcuri 
Vivendi ctiio i qaam singulii moraentia. 

Diaceuui cunpanK puliietiir, tjuu funestaia illun Tooem edit: ncciogita 
VOB bilThoia veAiitj hincqUA mE|rraie ! 

5. E( in tali coglUlionUQi rniindaQfirum aniniaeijue cupidiUturaukligine, In- 
que UnU laliua, in qua UDbulajQus, ntiuiii lluctuiLtioaB et liorribili paccaloruin 
gurgilB. 

Quomado aUtum noatram pDnpectnm habere eiiuve miHreri poasunl uiga- 
li, Tel ii, <i>ii plenain cum Deu coniuncUoneiu obtinuerunt, adeoque cetUudi 



■t lova 



in lilt 



g colloc 



(1. R*B BO tandem reeidit, nt diuu ptopriam Toluntslam aeclor propriae por- 
tinaciae poenaa luam ; nam Seni DI monilori lacro non obaequutun, aorvlluti 
SataHBD Bubiieior, at infunia mei inter hominea celehralnr; iuita itlad, quod 
apud Arabgs memariw proditain eit : qnicuDqne Senetn (doclorom) aibi aJMS- 
tontera non adbibuoTiL. oiui Senei (doctor, uiBgialer) proculdubio eht Satanaa. 















n conaiiuibui efiiltitiU', arcanum 



npoiea 



7. At li tandem pneaen 
mundo), ne aepares I 



a, propri 



L cu]pa (i. e, adhaeroa- 



SI mitaam Bicita 1 



tia dlviaa frai aupia, 
ea, oHafii? 
iDdum, qnem tantopete dilezial 
Cuius carminis postremus rersus salis argnil, quae de amore et 
vino cccinii poeta, ipsum velle allegories de divino amore et inien- 
lae ardenlisque erga Ocum pielHtiH bchbu dicla intelligi. ftiiod qui- 
dcm poetae popufaribus ita est perttuasum, ui ipsia i.,^^*'' trJ*"" 
lissan elgkaib i. e. lingua arcana s. mystica audial. Vide vitam Ha- 
(izi ex Daulet Schahi historia poetarum PerBJcorum in Wilkenii 
Chrrstomath. Pers. p. 220, quae Franco-gsllice reddiu legitUT ab 
S. de Sacy in Notices ct EztraiU dca Manuscrits dt la Bibliatkrque 
du Roi, T. IV. p. 238 seqq. Nostratiura quidem nonnulli, ut 
Rcviczkius et lones, etsi negare oequeant, Hafizun] aliosque poetaa 
ei similes immi»cere passim suis carminibus eiusmodi versus, qui 
ardent issi mum Dei amorem el pielatis crga eum senaum profitentur ; 
id tamen eo consilio ab illis factum esse existimanl, ut criminatorum 
cavitlaliones subterfugerent, ciresque suos credulos el leligiosos d^ 
ciperent, dum ipsi voluptatibua liberius indulserinl. Sed reputan- 
dum est, omnia eiuamodi carmina composita esse ab hominibua rig- 
idiori Sufiorum* disciplinae addictis, qui in monasteriis inclusi tx> 
los reruin divinarum medilationi ct vitae contemplativae bcm deTO- 
veraiil. Tales inter Arabes Abul-Ola (de quo vide Herbelotii Biblio- 
thec. Oriental.) et Faredh (vide Silveatrede Sac;, Chrtstom. Arab. 
P. III. p. 152 seqq.) inter Perxas praeter Hafizum, Dschami, Khi- 

• /_9aJO De quibiu vide Pocockti Spcdtn. Iliat Arab. p. 3T4, seqq. 
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B. soliumfef.il sitii Salitina rex e ligaia /.ibani, quae Chaldaeus ex- 
pliMl : (WJ-l^p bs-'n Ttmplum Sanctufirii aedljiciwit lihi rex aalo- 
mo dt Hgitis enlrinis. Hinc iJem inteq>re3 iplra IV. 15, proeo quod 
in Hebraeo est : ^"iiai— ja D""!:!;, quae drjtiiimt de hibaru, poauit • 
a</-ae quae libmitur super allare, D^TO'Ta ^;3f?S1 "^'■p'? f^'?? 
1^33^ *^,na^, in domo aanctaarii, qune aedijieata esf Uierusolymii, 
el vocnlur Liliiinas. Qune quum ita sint, verba IV. 6, ^'il^Va Ttn 
Vl^an pSSVa ^N nVs Mtcnm e Libano, o iponia I nueam e Libano 
veniea, hoc aibj volunt : inecum e Libano, i. e. lemplo, et urbe atque 
terra, in qua iltud siium est, migrabis, in exteras terrBs depona-w 
dus, sed itidem mecum, lova, eo rcvetleria. larchi : " Quando de- 
portabimini de Libano iato (i. «. templo, ut aonotarai ad-vs. (i), 
niecum deponabimini, nam e^ mi^rabo vobiscnm. Quando vero 
revertemini nb exUio ; ego vobiscnm revertar, qutn etiam orani ex- 
ilii tempore in anguistiis luis mibi fueruDi angiiKiiae (lesai. Ixiii. 9). 
Uiciiur vero bic : mocuni ttt Libaiio vcnies, i. e. quando dcportabim- 
iiii de Libano into, mecum venieiis, nee dicitur ; mijcum ad Liba- 
nura vcnies, ul innueret, se ab illo inde tem|»re, quo sint egressuri, 
usque ad lempus, <iuo Mnt revertiun, semper iis affuturum." Sptit- 
sar nomen pnpulo Ifraeliiico trlbuitur ex lesaL Ixii. 5, ^nn ioVaai 
l^ijiK "yXs iD^S^ rtis-t? Quam de sponsa unluplntem enpit spoju 
sus, ram de le captet Deus luus. lam satis, npero, tibi patpbil ratio 
explicalionis Chaldaicac hemixtichii prioris. Quod vero alterum al- 
tinet licmistichium, 'mi nia.V BSia '"Jl'-n , id ex mente Ch^daei 
inletpretis ita capiendum erii : prasptclnbis advenicntes ei Amoats 
vcrffn etc., i. e, eos qui e gentibus exieris ad te cum muneribus 
mitiuntuT, quibus graiiam et ainiciliam tuam sibi concilieol. secun- 
dum illud lesaiae Ix. 5 seqq. Convertetur ad te marina lurba, Itbi 
gentium eopiae eeuient. TV cnmtlorum armtntu-m obruet, dromades 
Madianitiri el Ephani, oinncs tx Sabaea oenieni, aiirum tt Ihas ad- 
ferentes. Nosier pocta vero, quia proxime aniea Libiini mentionem 
fecerat, exierarum nationum legatos in terrani Isnieliticani descen- 
detites eleganter Rngil de illis moniibus, qui et Libano iuncti esscnt, 
et fines boreales Cananaeao const itue rent, vide Dout, iii. H, 9, i». 
\S. Pro monte Amana CliaJdacus posuit fiumrn eiuitdem Dominia, 
e muute il)o decurrens, atque Damascenos agros aJlueoM, 2 Hog. v. 
12; pro fVli vero munltm aivts. Videlicet Stnir erat lUud nomen, 
quo HermMcm Amoraei appellare solebani, uli discite dicitur Deul. 
iii. 9. llcrinonis verlicem vere nive fuiase tectum, non eoium ex 
Hieronjmi OnomastKO apparet, ubi sub Atnntm legilur : <k qvt> 



larity, wbiienesti, and soundness of the leeth. Among the Arabs, 
the teeth are otlcn compared to pearls, corala, and the stars ; and 
one of the Persian poets calls a liue set of leeth the clusttr of Ike 
Piriades. 

V. 3. " Labella lua," etc. The beautiful redness of the lips is 
here referred to. The Arabs, to express the same quality, call the 
Lps Ihe ruby-mines ; and the Persians speak of them as the red pw 
rots, conserve of roses, Ihe rosebud, the laughing rose, the peach, the 
blood of grapes, etc. The mouth is called the jewel of Solomon, the 
secret of roneealment, the casket of rabies, the fountain of stecctnms, 
the thief of the heart, etc. 

"Genae tuae," elc. The cheeks, full, tinged with red ami 
white, and partly concealed by the (lowing locks of hair, are com- 
pared to the two halves of a pomegranate. The same compariiion is 
frequently used by the Arabs and Persians. 

V. 4. " Collum luum," etc. A very bold image, but lo an Orien- 
tal extremely beautiful. The grace, the nice proportion, and the 
firmness of the neck, are indicHled by the first part of the verse ; and 
the ornaments of it by the second. The Hebrew poet, even here, is 
outdone by one of the Arabs, who designates the neck of a beauti- 
ful womim as femur roclorum. 

V. 5. " Duae mnmiike," etc. The image here I believe all will 
acknowledge to be exquisitely beautiful, and too obvious to need illus- 
tration. (Compare Lied der Liebe, das aelteste und schoenste aus 
dem Morgenlandc. Neu uehergetiit und aesihetisch erklaerl durch 
Dr. Friedr. Wilh, Carl Umbreil, Goeltuigen, l»!0, S. 144 ff.) S. 

Chap. T. 13,14. v.i.G, H. 

It is much to be lamented, that no commentator haa arisen suffi- 
ciently qualified to e.xplain this beautiful poem. Those who have 
attempted it have been scholastic divines, rather indeed mystics, and 
have entirely overlooked the obvious and more elegant meaning. In- 
deed the task is by no means easy : besides a very a 
idiomatical knowledge of the Oriental languages, an i 
quainlauce with the manners of antiquity, and no small information 
concerning natural history, will be requisite: to these muet be add- 
ed a good deal of reading in the Arabic poetry, particularly in their 
compot^itioDB of the amorous kind, and last of all, a true taste for po6> 
try. Very few of these qualities have existed separately, and never 
all of tlicm conjunctly, ia those wlio bavo tindertakea to iUustiate 
this poem. 
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In order to exemplify how much might be effected towards deai- 
ing up the obscurities of this most elegant composition, by a knowl- 
edge of natural history akme, I will endeavour to explain my opin- 
ion of some difficult passages (chap. v. 11, 14. vii. 6, 14.) In ch. 
T. 6, 11, most people are ignorant, and at a loss to conjecture, what 
may be the meaning of D^Vnbl^ : the Seventy and the Vulgate ren- 
der it iXutai (elatas) or the downy substance in which the dates are 
involved ; nor is this translation very different from the Arabic, 
which renders it the branch of the palm tree from which the dates dt- 
pend. But what relation can this bear to the human hair ? I an- 
swer, the resemblance is obvious to any person who has seen the 
object of the comparison, or has remarked the plate of it annexed to 
the notes on Theophrasius's History of Plants, by Jo. Bodeos.*- 
But how is Solomon consistent, in the same verse speaking of ravea 
locks, and a golden head t 

** HiB head is of pure gold, 

** The locks of which resemble the branchoe of the palm tree, 

'< And black as the raven."* 

To reconcile this difficulty, it is necessary to know, that although 
the Orientals may possibly admire ranen locks in their natural state, 
yet they are accustomed to dye them with henna (so they call the 
oil of privet) in order to give them a yellow or golden cast : this is 
an ancient custom, though the existence of it among the Hebrews 
may be disputed ; but probably for this same purpose they might 
make use of gold dust, as the Latins are known to have done. 

With the same henna they stain the countenance, as well as the 
hands and arms, which first changes them to an azure blue, and 

* Simile imagine utitur Amralkeis in Moallaca, vs. 34. 

y t c5 / Cfc»o y /5c// 



^\i o^f (:>Xjf i^^J ^ 



Et coma ampla talis, qaa decorat dorsum, nigra, carbonis instar, 
Copiosa, implexaque, sicut racemi palmae impUciti. 

NeC non Motanabbi in Speciminibus a Reiskio editis {Fmititn der dralnsckem 
Dichtkunst aus dem Motanabln), Leips. 17C5, in quat. p. 23. 

(Coma) Nigra at corvos, dense, noctis colorem referens, copioMi, criiptta. 



Til*Mto 
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they grow yellow by degrees ; aad this they esteem a great object of 
beauty, though it would be accounted deformity with us. Thisab- 
AervatioD will enable us to understand better some phrases in the 
I4lh and 15th t-erses of the same chapter : 

" His lnuida aieiut gold tiagt 

" Inlud witli clirysolita : 

■' His belly u pUtei orivorf, 

*■ luclmed in wpphire : 

" His logs are u colnoiDa or marble 

" Upon ■ buc or gold," 

Tiie fingers being ntained with henna, appeared as if they had gold 
rings on, set with chrysolyte ; which gem was formerly of a yellow 
colour. I say formerly, because the same stone which we call the 
Inpas was the ancient chrysolite. (See Hill's Hist, of Fossih.) 
But if by the word :ij"ainp we understand the ancient hyacinth or 
amethyst, an azure colour will then be alluded to, which the same 
henna produces on the skin. The whiteness of the body, covered 
with a delicate purple Tet^t, is Itncty compared to ifory overlaid with 
sapphire, ts'li i» without doubt ligured marble : to which the legs 
and thighs are compared, from the blue and serpentine veins which 
run along them, and which are more pellucid in proportion to the 
finencBs of the skin. The bases are golden slippers. 

The 5ih verse of the seventh chapter is among the most ilifficnlt. 
The head of the king's daughter is compared to the pyramidal top of 
Carmel, covered with thick trees, by which simile is, I apprehend, 
intimated the quantity and beauty of bet hair. The word nV"! also 
occurs for hair, in the enplanation of "which commentators havs 
been greatly peqilexed ; some, led away by a whimsical etymology, 
have supposed it to mean ihin hair, as if this could possibly be a 
subject of flattery to a young lady. In my opinion, the word is de- 
rived from the Arabic, as well as the Chaldaic word ^''Vt (the fringe 
of a garment or teni), and means any thing pendant, or hanging 
loose. The hair is compared to purple, not however, I think, on ac- 
count of the colour ; (or the henna, with which they stained their 
hair, makes it yellow, not purple : I suspect some ailuaion is rather 
intended to the animal, which produces purple. That animal is of a 
pyramidal form, rising beautifully in a spiral cone, whence it is call- 
ed (Ql'^M, from its likeness to the stone n: 



iuB liiVn fiiiMO; vide Bocikb- 
C«itic,' Vn. 6, fnrjnirat Com- 
tur ob nilBiidorgni. lU poet«e exleri Niso tribunnt nnnirMm nnnani, vide 
TiBVLi.u«, L. I. Eleg. IV. va. 14, et r.f. H^ipiii Fab. 196. RockiiitvcLLin 



* Sed -i^-iii cocMenm purBurariam 
iimrerlai illiiiRnomeD Hehnicnm vidi 
I HUm. P. U. L. V- C IX. Crinii 
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There follows titD^na ^^Dlt ^)}, whieh, with eonie degree oThesi- 

telkm, I venture to translate, '' as a king encircled with a diadem :" 

tiie Septaagint has it ng nopffV^ Pun$limQ, ntg§iidifiipfi nltjfiaift' 

The upright Oriental tiara is alluded to, the mark of royalty, which 

is more noble the higher it is. Thus the Terse may be explained, 

and it wiU then be found to present a just picture of the Oriental 

bead-dress : 

*' Thine hmid reaembles CaniMl ; 

** And thine hair is nieed like the ehell of the purple, 

*' Like a king encircled with diadems." 

In the latter Terses of the same chapter there is an elegant de- 
scription of q>ring, but what chiefly creates difficulty is, the trfefl^Y, 
which are said to produce odmnrs. The fiunoos CBLsiuSy in his jSo- 
ered Botany^ seems to have been peculiarly nnfortaaate on this sub- 
ject The word is translated wMmdragwm (or mandrake) on the 
most ancient authority : but Celsius cannot allow this plant any 
l^ace in a love poem, because it has in reality a bad smell. The 
text eiq>lained fix>m the Arabic is, " The mandrakes produce a strong 
odour." We must remember^ that it was the opinion of all the Ori- 
entals, that the mandrake was of especial efficacy in love potions ; 
the truth of which opinion is of no concern to us^ if we only allow it 
to have been the general opinion of the eastern nations. The text 
therefore implies, '* The mandrake will breathe its strong and som- 
niferous odours, and provoke to love." Michaeus. 
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[A. p. 264.] Scene and eharaeters qf the hook of M. 

The information which the learned have endeavoured to collect 
from the writings and geography of the Greeks concerning the coun- 
try and residence of Job and his friends, appears to me very incon- 
clusive, that I am inclined to take a quite diffisrent method for the 
solution of this question, by applying solely to the Sacred Writings : 
the hints with which they have furnished me towards the illustra- 
tion of this subject, I shall explain as briefly as possible. 

The land of Uz, or Gnutz, is evidently Idwmea^ as appears fixMn 
Lam. iv. 21. V% was the grandson of Seir, the Horite: Gkbh 



^•ki 



xsKvi. 20, 21, 28. 1 CuRON. i, 38. 42. Seir inhnbited the mouu- 
tirnous tract which w&s called by his name uiteccdent to the time 
of Ahraham, but his posterity being expelled, it was occupied by the 
Idumi^ans ; Gen. uv. 6. Dbut. ii. 12, Two other men are men* 
ljon<?d of the nime Ut; one the grandson of Shem, the other the 
son of Nachor, the brother of Abraham ; but whether any district 
was called after their name is not clear. Iduniiea is a part of Ara- 
bia PetrKa, situated on the southernextremily of the tribe of Juduh : 
Numb, xxxjv. a. Josh. xv. I, 21 : the land of Uz thereibre appears 
lo have been between Eirypt and PhiliMtia. See Jer. xxv. 20, where 
the order of the places scema to have been accurately observed in 
reviewing the diJiereni nations from Egypt to Babylon ; and tlic 
same people seem again to be described in exactly the same situa- 
tions, Jet. xLvi— I,. 

C/iiltlrrH tif the East or Eastern people, seems to hare been the 
general appellation for that mingled race orpeiq>le (as they are call- 
ed, Jer. XXV. 2U) who Inhabited between Egypt and the Euphrutea, 
bordering upon Judea from the South to the East ; the Idumxans, 
the Anialekitcs, the Midiunites, the Aloabitca, the Ammonites : se9 
Jud. vi. 3. and Isa. xj. 14. Of these the Idumxans and Amalekites 
certainly possessed the southern parts ; eee Numb, xsxiv. 3. xiii, 29. 
1 Sam. x.xvii. 8, 10. This appears to be the true stale of the case : 
the whole region lictween E^ypt and Euphrates was called the East, 
at first in respect to Egypt (where the learned Jos. Mc?de thinks the 
Israelites acquired this mode of speaking, Mede's Works, page 
580), and afterwards absolutely and without any relation to situa- 
tion or circumstances. Abraham is said to have seat the sons of 
his concubines, Hagar and Kclurah, " Eastward, to the country 
which is commonly culled the East." Gen. xxv. 6, where ihe name 
of the region seems to have been derived from the same situation. 
Solomon is reported " to have excelled in wisdom all the Eastern 
people, and all Egypt :" 1 Kings iv. 30, that is, all the neighbouring 
j>cople on that quarter : for there were people l>eyond the bounda- 
ries of Egypt, and bordering on the south of Judea, who were fa- 
mous for wisdom, namely, the Iduma:ans, (see Jer. xlix. 7. Ob. 6) 
to whom we may well believe this passage might have some relation. 
Thus Jehovah addresses the Babylonians : " Arise, ascend unto 
Kedar, and lay waste the children of the East," Jer. xlix. 28. not- 
withstanding tbeae were really situated to the west of Babylon. 
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Although Job, therefore, be accounted one of the Orientals, it by 
no means follows, that his residence must be in Arabia Deserta. 

Eliphaz the Temanite : Eliphaz was the son of Esau, and Te- 
man the son of Eliphaz : Gen. xxxvi. 10, 11. The Eliphaz of Job 
was, without a doubt, of this race. Tern an is certainly a city of 
Idumsa : Jer. xlix. 7, 20. Ezek. xxv. 13. Amos i. 11, 12. Ob. 8, 9. 
Bildad the Shuhite : Shuah was one of the sons of Abraham by 
Keturah, whose posterity were numbered among the people of the 
East, and his situation was probably contiguous to that of his broth- 
er M idian, and of his nephews, Shebah and Dedan : see Gen. xxv. 
2 and 3. Dedan is a city of Idumea : Jer. xlix. 8, and seems to 
have been situated on the eastern side, as Teman was on the west, 
Ezek. xxv. 13. From Sheba originated the Sabaeans in the pas- 
sage from Arabia Felix to the Red Sea : Sheba is united to Midian, 
isa. Ix. 6 ; it is in the same region however with Midian, and not far 
from mount Horeb, Exod. ii. 15, iii. 1. 

Zophar the Naamathiie : among the cities, which by lot fell to 
the tribe of Judah, in the neighbourhood of Idumsa, Naama is enu- 
merated, Josh. XV. 21, 41. Nor does this name elsewhere occur : 
this probably was the country of Zophar. 

Elihu the Buzite : Buz occurs but once as the name of a place 
or country, Jer. xxv. 23, where it is mentioned along with Dedan 
and Thema : Dedan, as whs just now demonstrated, is a city of 
Iduniaea ; Thema belonged to the children of Ishmael, who are said 
to have inhabited from Havilah even to Shur, which is in the dis- 
trict of Egypt, Gen. xxv. 15, 18. Saul, however, is said to have 
smitten the Amalekites from Havilah even to Shur, which is in the 
district of Egypt, 1 Sam. xv. 7. Havilah cannot, therefore, be very 
far from the boundaries of the Amalekites ; but the Amalekites nev- 
er exceeded the boundaries of Arabia Petraea. (See Reland, Pal- 
sestin. lib. i. c. xiv.) Thema, therefore, lay somewhere between 
Havilah and the desert of Shur, to the southward of Judea. Thema 
is also mentioned in connexion with Sheba, Job vi. 19. 

Upon a fair review of these facts I think we may venture to con- 
clude, still with that modesty which such a question demands, that 
Job was an inhabitant of Arabia Petraea, as well as his friends, or 
at least of that neighbourhood. To this solution one objection may 
be raised : it may be asked, how the Chaldeans, who lived on the 
borders of the Euphrates, could make depredations on the cameb of 
Job, who lived in Idumsa at so great a distance ? This too is 
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tliought a aullicicnt cause for assigning Job a situation in Arabia 
Deserta, and not far Trom the Euphrutea. But what should precent 
the Chaldeans, as well as the Subsans, a people addicteil to rapine, 
and roving about at immense distances for the sake of plunder, from 
wandering ihroSgh these defenceless regions, which were divided in- 
to tribes and iamilies rather than into nations, and pervading from 
Euphrates even to Egypt ' Further, i would ask on the other hand, 
whether it be probable that all the Iriendn oT Job, who lived in ldu> 
mtea and its neighbourhood, should instantly be informed of all that 
could happen to Job in the desert of Arabia and on the confines of 
Chaldea, and immediately repair thiilier I Or whether it be reason- 
able to think, that, some of them being inhabitants of Arabia Deaer- 
ta, it should be concerted among them to meet at the residence of 
Job ; since it is evident, that Eliphaz lived at Theman, in the ex- 
treme parts of Iduraxa? Wilh respect to the ^jsifns of Ptolemy 
(for so it is written, and not Aiisilax) it has no agreement, not so 
much as in a single letter, with the Hebrew Gnutz. The LXX. in- 
deed call tliat country by the name Auntiila, but they describe it as 
situated in Idumxa ; and they account Job himself an Idumsan, 
and a descendant of Esau. See the Appendix of the LXX. to the 
book of Job, and Hvue, Not. in Peritzoi chap, xi. Lowth. 

On this much disputed subject, compare Jahn, Introduction to 
the Old Testameni, (pp. 458 — 182 of Turner's translation) ; Eich- 
horn, Einleitung in dai Alte Test, (Band V. S. 1 14 ff.) : Herder, 
Geist der ebr. Poenie, Th. I. S. 1 13 ff. ; and Roscnmueller in Jobum 
(p. 2S seqq.) , also Noyes's Job, Introduc. S. 

[B. p. 30G.] Jnliqtiily of ike poem. 

In opposition to the antiquity of the poem, and to what I have 
urged above, that it appears to have no connexion with, or relation 
to, the affairs of the Israelites, appeals have been made to Jon xxxi. 
28. See A free and candid Examinatian iif the Bishop of Lon- 
don's Sermon, Anonymous, p. 1G5; in which the author inquires, 
" In what nation upon earth idolatry was ever accounted a crime but 
under the Jewish economy ?" His argument is proposed as unan- 
swerable, and is thought to be sufficiently confirmed by the authori- 
ty of iMr. Locke. 1 will, however, appeal toa higher authority than 
that of Lo(;ke, namely, that of reason and the sacred writings, and 
will answer the question in a few words : Under the patriarchal 
economy, in every tribe and family under Abraham, Melchizcilck. 
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Job, and the rest. On the increase of idolatry Abraham was called 
by the divine command from Chaldea, to the end, that from him 
should proceed a nation separate from all others, who should wor- 
chip the true God, should afford a perfect example of pure religion, 
and bear testimony against the worship of vain gods. Was it not, 
therefore, the duty of Abraham, who in his own tribe or family pos- 
sessed all the attributes of sovereignty, to punish idolatry as well as 
homicide, adultery, or other heinous crimes ? Was it not the duty of 
Melchizedek, of Job, of all those patriarchal princes, who regarded 
the worship of the true God, sedulously to prevent every defection 
from it ; to restrain those who were disposed to forsake it, and to 
punish the obstinate and the rebellious ? In fact, in this allusion to 
the exertion of the judicial authority against idolatry, and against the 
particular species which is mentioned here, namely, the worship of 
the sun and moon (the earliest species of idolatry) consists the most 
complete proof of the antiquity of the poem, and the decisive mark of 
the patriarchal age. But if it should be suspected, that the ingenui- 
ty of the poet might lead him to imitate with accuracy the manners 
of the age which he describes, this indeed would be more to the pur- 
pose, and a more plausible argument against the antiqility of the 
poem : but I cannot possibly attribute such address and refinement 
to a poet in a barbarous age, and after the Babylonish captivity. Fur- 
ther than this, the style of the poem savours altogether of the an- 
tique ; insomuch, that whoever could suppose it written after the Ba- 
bylonish captivity, would fall little short of the error of Hardouin, 
who ascribed the golden verses of Virgil, Horace, etc. to the iron age 
of monkish pedantry and ignorance. 

With regard to the other difficulty, the solution of which appears 
so embarrassing, namely, how any person not acquainted with the 
Jewish economy could assert, that *^ God visits the sins of the fath- 
ers upon the children," Job xxi. 19 ? Let the candid observer for 
the present content himself with this verse of Horace. 

'' DcHcta majonim immeritus lues, 

'* Komanc." Lowth. 

Contra plenum esse lobi librum Chaldaicis formis, vocibus, lo- 
quendi formulis, adcoque valde recentem aetatem sapere, demon- 
glravit Geo. Henr. Bernstein in Commentationc vernacule scripta 
cJe aetate, argumento etconsilio libri lobi, (in den AnoL^kten fuer das 
Stadium der tr^getischen and systanatichen Tkcologie, P. III. p. 49 
seqq.) Ccterum quam Clericus et Warburtonus primi proposuerv 
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senientism (cide lobum Latine versuni et analaiione perpelus a no 
bis illustratum, Prolegomm. P. XXXIV.) Biib lobi jx-rsona adutnbra- 
ri populum Hebraeum, in Babjbnico expilio mulia acerba perpes- 
sum, eiusque consolaniji causa poema compositiim esse, tarn ingeni- 
ose adornavii Bernstein taninque argiimentorum pondere commenda* 
, qui illius scriptionem Icgerit, tutunim esse exisli- 
n sentpntiam nan persuadeat. Rosenmuelleb. 

On this subject there are some question!! to which, so far as I 
know, no critic ha? yet given a satisfactory answer. 

If the poem of Job be so ancient as some hare contended ; how 
happens it that il hod no influence on the subsequent Hebrew litera- 
ture? and that there is no allusion to it until the time of Ezekiel? 
(Ezck. U- 14). If it were the production of a Gentile, and not of 
a native Hebrew ; how could the Jews be induced to receive the 
work of a foreigner into their canon T Or, how could a foreigner ob- 
tain such a perfect mastery of the Hebrew language? for I am quite 
sure that no one who knows any thing of the businesfi of translating, 
will contend that the book of Job is a translation. On the other 
hand, if the book be of more recent date ; how happens it that it 
does not contain the remotest allusion to any part of ihe Israelilish 
history T Or, how is it possible that a work of such sublimity of 
thought, such conciseness and energy of expression, such purity of 
language, should be produced in the same age and nation as the 
books of Ezekiel, Diuuel, Ezra, etc. ? For as to the Chaldaisms of 
which Rosenmuelter speaks, they would depend more on theregion, 
than on the age, in which the writer lived, S. 

[C. p. 7!2.] Stntcturt and cmttnu oflhe poem. 

With the views of Lowlh on this subject it may be well to com- 
pare those of Michaelis, as expressed in the very judicious transla- 
tion and abridgement of the Professor's Note, by Mr. Gregory. Tho 
reader should be reminded, however, that the inresiigattons of the 
more recent critics (referred to in Note A) are much more favoura- 
ble to the hypothesis of Lowth than to that of Michaelis. Many of 
the opinions of the latter, indeed, (such as tho supposed allusions to 
the fslcx of the Blesaed), arc altogether the product of his own fan- 
cy, without the least foundation in fact. S. 

It has long been a dispute among the learned, whether the poem 
of Job consists of fable or a true history : this question, if authority 
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•loDe be applied to, must long since have been decided in lavoor of 
those who assert it to be a real history. 

With me I confess, on the other hand, it is no longer matter of 
opinion, but I feel rery little doubt that the subject of the poem is 
altogether fabulous, and designed to teach us that ** the rewards of 
Tirtue being in another state, it is very possible for the good to suf- 
fer afflictions in this life : but that when it so happens, it is permit- 
ted by Providence for the wisest reasons, though they may not be 
obvious to human eyes." But before I proceed to examine the 
grounds of this opinion, it may be necessary to premise a few re- 
marks in reply to those who may think the divine authority of the 
book affected by the supposition of its not being founded in feet 
For my own part, I cannot conceive that the sanctity, the dignity, 
or the utility of that book will be in the least affected, though we 
should suppose no such person as Job had ever existed. 

If moral precepts, conveyed in the garb of febulous narrations, 
allure the hearers by the pleasure they afford, if they strike the mind 
more forcibly, are more easily understood, and better retained than 
abstract sentiments, I see no reason why this mode of writing should 
be deemed unworthy of inspiration. Indeed, on the contrary, we 
find it made use of by Christ himself, nor does it at all derogate 
from his force as a moral teacher, that the good Samaritan, the rich 
man and Lazarus, etc. were not real persons. 

I shall not however rest here ; for I assert further, that the book 
of Job is more instructive as a fable, than it could possibly be as a 
true history. Taken as a mere relation of a matter of fact, it is ne- 
cessary to suppose that the sentiments and conversations are exhib- 
ited exactly as they were spoken, and are the sentiments of mere 
mortals not actuated by the Spirit of God ; for we find that God has 
reproved both Job and his friends as being severally mistaken. It 
would then be impossible to determine what was true or what felse ; 
no doctrine of religion, no precept of morality, could with certainty 
be deduced from these conversations. In the whole book, the his- 
torical part (and how short is that !) and the words attributed to God 
himself, would be alone divine, or of divine authority, the rest would 
be all human. Considered as a fable, the case is different. The 
author, composing under the influence of divine inspiration, we may 
reasonably suppose has attributed to the fictitious characters such 
sentiments as were proper and natural to their state and circumstan- 
ces : we have then, in the first place, a picture of the human mind 



drawn by the finger of God ; ami in the next, we may rest Biilisfied 
that Job and his frieadB err oaly in the principal matter upon which 
they dispute, and ouly on the points for which God has reproved 
them ; but that whatever is said exclusive of this is founded on di- 
vine truth ; such is the mention of the angels by Eliphaz, and the 
Bssertion of Job, that there is none pure among mortals. Finally, 
we are by these means enabled both to determine what are the aen- 
limenta which immediately meet with the approbation of God, and 
what are the errors which are intended to be expoeed. An able 
writer in dialogue never fails to discover his own sentiments ; as 
from the books of Cic«ro on the Nature of the Oods, we may collect 
with ease what the author thought, or rather doubted upon the sub- 
ject, u'hich would have been impossible, if he had only reported the 
actual words of the philosophers who are supposed to have convers- 
ed on thai subject. 

1 will now proceed freely to explain what at first I undertook to 
prove concerning the book in question, II is surely more becom- 
ing to consider the exordium, in which Satan appears as the accuser 
of Job, rather in the light of a fable than of a true narrative. It is 
surely incredible, that such a conversation ever look place between 
the Almighty and Satan, who is supposed to return with news from 
the terrestrial regions. Indeed, the commentators who have un- 
dertaken to vindicate this part of the book, have done it with so much 
asperity, that they seem conscious of the difficulty under which it 
labours. 

Nor will it suffice to answer, as some temperate and rational com- 
mentator, like our author, probably will, and indeed as he himself 
hints : that the great outline of the fact only is true ; and that the 
exordium is set olT with some poetical ornaments, among which is 
to be accounted the conversation between God and Satan. For on 
this very conversation the whole plot is founded, and the whole 
story and catastrophe depends. One of the best of men is thrown 
into so many unexpected and undeserved evils, that neither he .nor 
his adversaries are able to conceive how it can be consistent with a 
benevolent being, to plunge a good man into so great afHictions : 
nor has God condescended to explain the motives of it to them, but 
reproves them all for investigating matters beyond their reach. But 
the author of the hook undoes the knot which is tell unresolved in 
these conversations, and gives the reader to understand how indif- 
ferpnlly those reason concerning the Divine Providence, and the 
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happineflB or niisery of mankind, who are only pwtiallj iniinDed of 
causes and events. The Almighty acts for the honour of Job, of 
human nature, and of piety itself; he permits Job to he unhappy 
for a time, and refutes the accusations of Satan even by the veij 
means which he himself pointed out Suppose, therefore, thai whit 
is thus related of Satan be fictitious, and all the rest tnie, instead of 
the difficulty being done away, the consequence will be, that the 
whole plot remains without any solution whatever. What our an* 
thor has added concerning one of the historical books of S criptar e, 
in which a similar passage occurs, 1 Kings xxiL 19— -22, appears 
not at all to the purpose. It is not a history related by the avthor, 
nor does the author speak in hb own person, but a prophet explains 
a vision which he has had. But those who suppose the book of Job 
to be founded upon fact, allow that the historian speaks in the first 
and second chapters, who, if he did inrent, would certainly, one 
would think, take that liberty only in matters which did not affect 
the great scope of the history, and not in a matter which, if it bs 
supposed fictitious, reduces the whole book to nothing. 

Moreover, the style of the whole book being poetical, and so 
sublime, that I defy any man to imitate it in any extempore effitsion, 
is an irrefiragable proof in favour of my opinion. Our author indeed 
pleads a very specious excuse : he thinks that the conversation and 
speeches of the different characters have been poetically ornament- 
ed. And this ar^ment I do not wish to confute. There are how- 
ever others who defend the historical truth of the poem in a manner 
not quite so modest. Among the rest, the famous ScnrLTENs aUe- 
ges it not to be incredible, that these are the actual words of the 
disputants, if we consider the amazing faculty which the Arabians 
possess of making extempore verses. In answer to this, I must con- 
fess, that all he can urge on this subject will never persuade me, 
that the poetry, which is confessedly superior to all that human genius 
has been able to produce, is nothing more than an extempore effu- 
sion. Indeed nothing can be more ridiculous, than to suppose men 
in circumstances of so great distress, in the midst of difficulties and 
afflictions, capable of amusing themselves with making extempore 
verses. 

These objections which I have just stated, are well known to the 
commentators : but there are others not quite so common, which in- 
duce me to suppose the subject of this poem not historical, but AJni- 
lous. So many round numbers and multiplications of them occor in 
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the life of Job, as to be quite incompatible with mere chance. Ten 
children perish, seven sons (which though it be not a round number, 
is jret held sacred and mysterious by the Orientals) and three daugh- 
ters : 7000 sheep, 3000 camels, 1000 oxen, and exactly half the 
number of asses. In lieu of these there are restored to him, 14,000 
sheep, 6000 camels, 2000 oxen, and 1000 asses, exactly the dupli- 
cate of the former numbers ; together with exactly the same number 
<^ children as he had lost, seven sons and three daughters, and these 
from one wife. The same principle is found to extend to the years 
of Job's prosperity, which is a multiplication of the number 70. 
These circumstances betray art and fiction in the narrator, who has 
introduced these round numbers, which we know are the first to pre- 
sent themselves to the mind : it bears no appearance of chance or 
casualty, which, when it predominates in a series of events, produc* 
es a wonderful variety, but very little of regularity <nr equality. The 
name of Job too, which in the Arabic means returning to God, and 
loving him, and hating whatever is contrary to him, is so adapted to 
the character of his latter years, that we can never suppose it a name 
given to him by his parents, but invented by the author of the story. 

A fourth argument is, that the scene is laid in Arabia, yet the 
poem abounds so much in imagery borrowed firom Egypt, that it is 
]rfain that country must have been extremely well known to the au- 
thor, and indeed predominant in his mind, as I have endeavoured to 
prove in a Dissertation recited before the R. S. of Qottingen. 

But the most powerful of all proofe is, that some things appear in 
the book of Job which could not possibly have plaoe in a true histo- 
ry. At a period when the longevity of the patriarchs was reduced 
within the limit of two hundred years. Job is said to have lived 140 
years after his malady, and therefore could not be very ancient when 
he fell into this malady ; nevertheless he upbraids his fi'iends with 
their youik (who by the way could not be very young, since Eliha 
in xxxii. 6, 7, 9, reverences their hoary age) and adds, that '' he 
woold have disdained to set their fathers with the dogs of his fiock/' 
xzx. I. Bat what is mcHre extraordinary, these same men boast 
ciiheix own age, and seem to exact a degree of reverence firom Job 
WB their junior : thus Eliphaz, chap. xx. 10, '* With us are both the 
grey-headed and the very aged men much older than thy father." 
These passages, therefore, so directly contradict etilch other, that 
they cannot be connected with true history. The opprobrium which 

he cista udmi the birth of his firiends seems also an inconsistency, 
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XXX. 1 — 6, as it is incredible that so noble and rich a man should 
ever have chosen his friends from the meanest of the people. 

It remains only to remove one objection, with which those who 
contend for the historical truth of the book of Job, may press us. Job 
is quoted by Ezekiel along with Noah and Daniel, whom we know 
to have been real persons, and they are proposed by James as an ex* 
ample of patience, Ezek. xiv. 14, 20. James v. i 1 ; as if it weia 
improper or indecent to recommend the virtues of fictitious charao^ 
ters to our imitation, or as if this were not in fact the end of deline- 
ating such characters. Neither is there the least impropriety in in- 
stancing the same virtues in real and fictitious characters. Suppose 
a father to recommend to his daughters the examples of Lucretia 
i^d Pamela, as models of chastity and virtue ; who would esteem 
such a discourse reprehensible, or think that it either took from the 
truth of the history, or gave a reality to the fiction 1 

To return to the point from which we set out : this poem seems 
to treat of the afflictions which may sometimes happen to good men, 
at the same time that the author seems to wish to accommodate the 
consolation to the people of God, and to represent their oppression 
under the character of Job. To this opinion it is objected by our 
author, that there appears nothing in the book like an allusion to the 
manners, rites, or affairs of the Israelites. As to the manners, they 
are what I call Abrahamic^ or such as were at that period common 
to all the seed of Abraham at that time, Israelites, Ishmaelites, and 
Idumsans. But perhaps it may be thought necessary to instance 
those customs which were peculiar to the Israelites, and by which 
they were distinguished from the Arabians : this, however, would 
not display much judgement in the author of a poem, the scene of 
which lies in Arabia ; besides that most of the peculiar customs of 
the Israelites, those I mean which distinguished them from the other 
descendants of Abraham, were either derived from the Egyptians, or 
were taught them by Moses : and who would require, that such 
things as the paschal lamb, and the Mosaic feasts and priesthood, 
should be introduced into such a poem ? The frequent allusions how- 
ever to the country and the productions of Egypt abundantly answer 
this objection. Insomuch, that though the scene b laid in Arabia, 
one would imagine the actors had been Egyptians. Nor are there 
wanting allusions to the circumstances of the Israelites. These like 
Job lost their children and possessions by the tyranny of Pharaoh : 
and, if I am not mistaken, the disease is the same which affiscted 
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Job, with that which prevailed among the E^ptians by the com- 
mand of Moses. 

From these circumstances I am much inclined to the opinion 
which attributes this book to Moses. For is it to be imagined, that 
a native of Idumaea should crowd his poem with images and figures 
borrowed from Egypt ? Or what native of Arabia (for it must be al- 
lowed that the lKx>k of Job has some allusions peculiar to Arabia) 
was so likely to intermingle the imagery of both countries as Moses 1 
To these may be added the allusions to the isles of the blessed, which 
are common to the book of Job and the Mosaic writinj^s. I am well 
aware that there is more of the tragic, more of strong poetic feeling 
in this book, than in the other relics of Mosaic poetry, which has in- 
duced our author to remark the discrepancy of style. But how di^ 
ferent are the language and sentiments of a man raging in the 
heights of despair, from those which are to be sung in the temple of 
God ! We must also remember, that the poetic style of an author in 
the flower of his youth is very different from that of his latter days. 
If Moses were really the author of this poem, he composed it about 
the age of forty years ; but the rest of his poems were written be- 
tween the 85th and 120th year of his age ; at which period I am of- 
ten surprised to meet with so much vigour of language and senti- 
ment : and no other difference of style have I been able to discover. 

MlCHAELlS. 



NOTE ON LECTURE XXXIII. 

[A. p. 281.] The book of Job not a perfect dratna. 

Considering the strong sense and accurate judgement of Dr. 
Lowth, especially taking into view his very just remarks on the He- 
brew writers, Lect. XXIV. p. 205 ; it is not a little surprising to see 
him gravely discussing the question, whether the Song of Solomon 
and the book of Job be perfect dramas 7 What possible concern 
have the old Hebrew writers, (who had all the simplicity of children 
in their modes of thought and feeling), with the refined and artificial 
rules of composition, which were not invented till ages afler their 
death ? What have Job or Solomon to do with Aristotle and the 
Greeks ? They were totally diverse in every circumstance of their 
climate, character, habits, and intellectual devclopements ; they 
sought different object**, they followed different models ; and there is 
scarcely a single point of resemblance in their respective composi- 
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God, they could not suppose that their friend had been thus severe- 
ly afflicted without some fault of his own ; and when they heard 
him complaining so bitterly of his troubles, it struck them like mur- 
muring against providence. Eliphaz, therefore, ventures mildly to 
reprove him, and intimates, though in the gentlest manner possible, 
that God had not afflicted him without cause. The suffering pa- 
triach, conscious of his own rectitude, and indignant at the suppos- 
ed insinuations of his friend, breaks out still more warmly in protes- 
tations of his innocence and in bitter complaints of his unmerited 
woes ; till at length, jealousy for the honour of God, the pride of 
opinion, and the warmth of discussion, gradually provoke the three 
friends to utter the most severe and unfounded reproaches against 
their unfortunate companion, who indi^rnantly repels their accusa- 
tions with increasing zeal, till he silences, and obtains a complete 
victory over them, by his superior richness of thought and copious- 
ness of language. 

In this state of the controversy, Elihu steps in : a young man of 
great fluency, florid eloquence, and a high opinion of his own capa- 
city. He professes to adopt a middle course between Job and the 
former speakers ; he repeats their most important ideas with a lit- 
tle variation ; he adopts their imagery, which he amplifies and ex- 
tends, without improving it ; he adds figure to figure, and sentence 
to sentence, almost without end or object. He pauses occasionally, 
apparently with the hope that Job would answer him ; but the old 
sage does not deiorn the young man a word in reply. Iliob 
sehwtigti (says Eichhom), welther Riese mrd sich auch mit einem 
Knahen messen ? The whole discourse of Elihu is evidently pre- 
paratory to the introduction of the Deity in the thirty-eighth chapter, 
and is admirably adapted to exhibit the sublimity of this scene in 
the most favourable light. S. 

[C. p. 291.] Job xzxvii. 4. 

Various interpretations have been given to the last clause of this 
verse, which Lowth renders ; Neque investigari poterit, cum audita 
fuerit^voz eius. In Hebrew, ftSp 3?73ttJ'<-''3 Ca;^:?'* fi^ri. Elihu is 
here describing the majesty of God as exhibited in tempests ; and 
the meaning of this sentence probably is : he holdeth them not hack, 
that is, the rain, hail, etc. (compare v. 6), when his voire is heard ^ 
that is, in the thunder. So De Wettc and Gesenius rxplain tho 
verse. S. 
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